


* * In compliance withthe widely expressed desire of our readers to possess a Memoriai of ihe late Mr. JOHN CASSELL, we 
Leg to inform them that a Portrait of our late lamented Partner ts in course of preparation. It will be separately prin 


on 


Toned Paper, and will beypresented with the next Monthly Part of ‘‘CassELt’s ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ParEr,” 1x which will 
uppear an interesting Memoir of our deceased friend, from the pen of a Minister who knew him well and appreciated his labours. 
—We take this opportunity of gratefully acknowledging the numberless kind letters of sympathy we have receined from our Sub- 


ecribers, testifying to the qreat esteem in which Mr, Cassell’s memory is held by them. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


NO. 


E have heard so much 

_ lately of the critical 

examination of the 

Pentateuch, that there 

is danger of simple folks 

falling into the belief 

that the chief use of the 

Pentateuch is to give in- 

nious people a subject 

or critical examination. 

Instead of regarding it as 

a revelation of the name 

of God, we are likely to be tempted to the not very 

profitable employment of pigs | the number 

of times the Almighty God is called by a certain 

name in a certain chapter, of setting the result 

against the number of times he is called by another 

name, and striking the balance. We are tempted 

to lose our hold upon the grand description of 
the creation of man in God’s image, by followin 
teachers who lead us into all kinds of geologic: 

= The solemn teaching of Noah’s flood is 

ikely to be absorbed in contemplation of the conse- 

quences of the law which tells us that water will find 

its own level. The beauty of the patriarchal history 

is in danger of being eclipsed by certain puzzles con- 

cerning the number of Jacob’s grandchildren; and 

the exodus—that marvellous | aren of human pil- 

grimage and of the history of Christ’s church !—may 

vanish amidst the difficulties presented by the 

facts and figures which the history of the exodus 

contains. 

Hence it may be of use to recall the minds of 
Christian ple to the truth that, after all, the 
Pentateuch has another use than that of serving 
as a subject for critical examination. Critical ex- 
amination is very well in its way, very useful, very 
necessary ; but by itself it will be about as unsatis- 
factory as if we were to regard our fathers and 
mothers as interesting subjects for the examination 
of an anatomist, instead of regarding them in their 
living and loving connection with ourselves as their 
children; and therefore this paper is entitled, 
‘‘The Wisdom of the Pentateuch.” Its intention 
is to draw out and present prominently some of the 
features which it may be presumed that the Author 
of the Pentateuch intended to be prominent features 
of the book—to show how wise it is, how it meets 
the wants that it was intended to meet, and how 
it does this independently of the arithmetical, geo- 
Pr ep zoological, astronomical, chronological, and 
other puzzles, which may be raised in connection 
with it. 

I have said, in the preceding para 





ph, ‘‘ the 
Author of the Pentateuch,” and I may be askeg 
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I. 


the way, what my opinion on the question of the. 
authorship is. To tell the truth, when I wrote the 
words I was old-fashioned vate of to mean by the 
ee ‘* Author of the Pentateuch,” none other than 
himself. I was thinking of that ‘“‘God who, 
at sundry times and in divers manners, spake in 
time past to our fathers, and who hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son;” and, I am sure, 
without going into any minute questions concern- 
ing the mode of authorship, that God our heavenly 
Father has most claim to the authorship of this 
wonderful book. But, if we descend from heaven 
to earth, as for certain purposes we very justly 
may, and if we speak of the author of the Penta- 
teuch with reference to the human hand which 
wrote its pages, then I should say that, in the 
ater state of our inquiry, we should do well to 
eave the question of authorship unsolved, or rather 
without attempt at solution. The remarks which will 
here be offered on ‘‘the wisdom of the Pentateuch” 
will have to do much more with the book than with 
him who wrote it. For my own part, I have no 
objection to the discussion of every theory of 
authorship which does not inyolye men whom we 
are bound to honour in a charge of knavery, and 
which does not cut away the Divine character which 
belongs to the book, whoever may have been its 
human author. If, for instance, it be thought that 
Moses collected documents which were already in 
existence, that he put these together, and added 
those which were more especially connected with 
his own ministry, and that the work underwent 
various revisions, and was brought to its present 
condition in the time of Ezra,—I see nothing to 
which I need of necessity object in such a suppo- 
sition: nothing, I mean, based upon the essential 
character of the book. The supposition may be 
erroneous in part, or it may contain an incomplete 
account of the authorship, but there is nothing in 
it which should make us say at once that we cannet 
accept it as a reasonable account of the construc- 
tion of the Pentateuch. AsI have said, however, 
I should prefer to leave this ga on one side, 
as not touching those points which I wish specially 
to bring forward. The wisdom, not the authorship, 
of the Pentateuch is my subject, and for my pur- 
se it will be enough to regard the book as the 
sraelites, to whom primarily it belonged, certainly 
did regard it—namely, as containing God’s message 
to his chosen people, God’s oracles, God’s law. 
Now let us, for a moment, consider who and 
what these chosen people were. When they read 
the Pentateuch as a holy book in their a- 
pogues or churches, they were a settled ag 3 in 
hat land which we now call the Holy Land. 
26 
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How did they get there? whence did they come? 
what was their history? They had an account of 
their settlement in the country, just as we English 
people have an account of our settlement in this 
country. We say that there was originally another 
race inhabiting England, and that that race re- 
treated before a new and conquering race, whom, 
in general terms, we call Saxons; and we say that 
these Saxons, with an ingredient of Danes, and, 
subsequently, with an ingredient of Normans, 
formed the stock of the present English nation. 
Almost every nation can, in like manner, give an 
account of itself; and in the present age the 
history of the natives inhabiting various portions 
of the globe has been made a distinct scientific 
subject, and it has been found possible, by refer- 
ence to language, to religious customs, to written 
books, and, by other means, to trace, in the most 
curious and apres A manner, the families to 
which different nations belong. The people, then, 
who inhabited the Holy Land, more than two 
thousand years ago, and who looked upon the 
Pentateuch as one of their great national trea- 
sures, had an account to give of their origin and 
of the way in which it came to pass that they were 
settled in the land in which they then lived. They 
said that they came into their land out of Egypt; 
that they had been slaves for several gonerations 
in Egypt, and that they had come out of captivity 
under the leadership of a great captain and law- 
giver, who might be regarded, in a certain sense, 
as the founder of their nation. Now, to say that 
there is anything violently improbable in this is 
manifestly absurd; this account of the Israelitish 
nation is not only conceivably true, but it has this 
to recommend it, that it is hard to say whence it 
could have come if it had not been true ; moreover, 
the belief which the Israelites had concerning their 
origin was so bound up, not only with their reli- 
gious books, but with their religious life, their 
national customs, their daily habits, that really 
any doubt upon this point out-sceptics scepticism. 

And, therefore, I shall venture to assume that 
the belief which the Israelites had concerning them- 
selyes was founded in truth—that is to say, that 
they were originally slaves in Egypt, and had 
made their escape from their oppressors, This 
assumption, it will be observed, has nothing to do 
with the number of slayes who escaped, the 
agency by which they were delivered, or the name 
of the man who, in God’s providence, was the 
means of delivering them; it simply amounts to 
this, that the people to whom, and for whom, the 
Pentateuch was written, were men who had been 
in a low, depressed position, and had been raised 
out of their low estate; and the reason why stress 
is laid upon the point here is, because it helps much 
to the understanding of all books to know some- 
thing of their occasion and origin; and especially 
with regard to the Pentateuch it is true that we 
shall be more likely to appreciate and understand 
it, if, instead of regarding it merely as the first 
portion of a Christian’s Bible, we regard it chiefly 
as the book which was addressed to that nation 
of Israelites, who were brought out of Egypt with 
a stretched-forth hand and a mighty arm, 

Having thus brought before our eyes the people 
for whom, in the first instance, the book was in- 
tended, let us take the book in hand and see what 
it tells us, It opens by telling us that ‘‘ In the be- 





inning God created the heaven and the earth.” 

ow, although these words must be as familiar as 
household words to every one who reads this paper, I 
shall venture to enlarge upon the wisdom of them, 
and I think it not unlikely that many persons, who 
have seen them over and over again, may, neverthe- 
less, find that there is more meaning in them than 
they have yet supposed, and deeper wisdom than 
they have been in the habit of attributing to them. 

In the first place, let me refer to the con- 
dition and to the spiritual wants of the emancipated 
slaves of whom I have been speaking—the whole 
Israclitish nation, whom we have agreed to regard 
as a people brought out of Egypt, and redeemed 
from oppression. These people certainly believed 
that they were brought out of Egypt, and re- 
deemed from oppression, by the special provi- 
dence of the God who watched over them. They 
could, in fact, hardly believe anything else, for 
their sacred books, curiously enough, dwelt upon 
nothing more strongly than the dastardly character 
of the people. When we, in these days, hear of 
the successful colonisation of a new country by 
English people, we are in the habit of soying, 
** Ah, how wonderful is the spread of our noble 
Anglo-Saxon race!” We talk as though it con- 
ferred credit upon ourselves, and we treat our con- 
quests as all bought by British blood and treasure; 
and it is very natural to do so; and I should sup- 

ose that the Israelites must have felt the same 

mptation to glorify the Hebrew race that we feel 
to glorify the Anglo-Saxon race: but, somehow or 
other, they were prevented from yielding to the 
temptation. Instead of talking about the spread of 
the noble Hebrew race, they said, ‘‘ Not unto us, O 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name be the 
praise!” But then this belief in the God who, as 
they supposed, saved them out of Egypt, made 
them into a nation, and brought them into Canaan, 
while it prevented them from glorying in the noble 
Hebrew race, was in danger of contracting an 
Israclite’s divinity within limits too narrow and 
confified. ‘‘ThisGod is our God” might be construed 
to mean this—‘‘ God is our God only; we have a 
God who looks after us, and the Canaanites had a 
god—a god who looked after them—and our God 
was the stronger; and therefore we have subdued 
them, and taken their land.” A very mischievous 
erversion this, calculated to cramp an Israelite’s 
eelings, and destroy the effect of his faith in God. 
But how could such a perversion stand in the face 
of the opening words of the Pentateuch? Who is 
this God who has redeemed you Israelites out of 
Egypt? who has made you what you are? who has 
honoured you as his peculiar people? Surely not a 
God who takes his place as one out of many, and 
who is only stronger than others, and therefore able 
to subdue them; but the one God who made heaven 
and earth, and all things that are in them. Was 
not this a magnificent revelation of God’s name? 
and was it not just the view which an Israelite re- 
quired to raise him from his narrow, self-centering 
existence to the true conception of his position as 
one of the creatures of the one great God ? 

But there is another yiew to be taken of this 
opening verse of the Pentateuch. The Israelite’s 
mission in the world was pre-eminently that of 
et against idolatry. How he performed 

is mission it is not necessary for us to inquire 


just now; but, undoubtedly, one of the great needs 
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of humanity in the early ages of the world was a 
protest against idolatry, and undoubtedly the only 
effectual protest—I had almost said the only pro- 
test of any kind whatsoever, that was made in any 
part of the earth—was that which was embodied 
in the law and religion of the Israelitish people. 
Whatever might be the superiority or inferiority of 
the Hebrew race in other respects, undoubted] 
they enjoyed a light with regard to what we 
natural theology,—with regard to the relation in 
which the world stands to its Maker, which was 
not enjoyed by other nations, even those which 
were apparent. better educated than themselves, 
Do not let us undervalue this light: do not let us 
treat the tendency to fall down and worship erea- 
tures as a disease belonging to certain enfeebled 
and blinded races, If it be a disease, it is the 
universal disease of mankind; and if we be 
tempted to regard the disease as one from which 
mankind in general are in no danger, it is because 
we are so accustomed to the healthy atmo of 
the Christian church that we hardl the 
amount of miasma and malaria which the rising 
of the Sun of Righteousness has chased away. No; 
whatever it may be now, however apparently self- 
evident, however much we may tempted to 
regard the truth of the opening verse of the Penta- 
teuch as a truism, certainly it contains the very 
light which the world needed when darkness 
covered the earth and thick darkness the people 
certainly, also, if the Hebrew nation was a 
missionary nation on behalf of God and his truth, 
the patent of their commission gould not open 
with weightier and more Bac jynsore words than 
these, ‘In the beginning created the heayen 


and the earth,” 
The reader, who has had patience to follow me 
y, ‘f Oh, then, you 


thus far, may be disposed to 

consider the verse of ie) Ag useful for 
the Hebrews in their sition, but not of 
any great force now,” reader, I haye a 
different opinion from this concerning the wisdom 
of the Pentateugh, I have endeayoured to put 
before you the special fitness of the opening reve- 
lation of the Pentateuch for the wants of those 
people to whom it was originally addressed, in 
order that I may be able to impress more forcibly 
the feeling of the wonderful wisdom which has 
made the opening of the Pentateuch an invaluable 
possession for all people in all times. Strange as 
it may seem, it is, nevertheless, certainly true that 
the progress of science and civilisation has brought 
us into such a condition that the announcement 
contained in the first verse of the Pentateuch has 
become as important and as necessary as it was 
in the ancient, unscientific, uncivilised days. The 
Hebrew people were brought into contact with 
nations, who worshipped the host of heaven—as 
indeed it was likely they would. Who that has 
watched the glories of the rising sun, or has seen 
the moon in her brightness, and the countless mul- 





titude of stars, especially in the cloudless setting of 
a clear southern sky, can wonder that men, whose 
only knowledge of God was what their senses taught 
them, and who knew how the heavenly bodies were 
connected with the seasons and with the earth’s 
fruitfulness, should satisfy their instinct of devo- 
tion by offering worship to those glorious lights ? 
This worship would, of course, be in the true sense 
of the word superstition, and superstition would 
become idolatry, and would gradually degrade it- 
self more and more until it became the abominable 
system of false religion which the Israelites found 
in the Hepraved nations of Canaan. And we may 
persuade ves that superstition of this kind 
as been for eyer banished from civilised Europe. 
Whether it really has been so banished is another 
question. I confess that, some little time azo, 
when I saw that a distinguished scientific lecturer 
was stated to haye epoken of the sun as reaily 
creating animals, I felt some doubt whether tha 
worship of me Dens of heayen was so completel 
exploded as people fancy ; but the point whic 
I wish to put before the reader is this, that the 
tendeney of the yrogrees of science, the increase or 
our knowledge of the laws of Nature, our great 
power of tracing effects to causes, and those causes 
to other causes still further remote; the tendenvy, 
in fact, of that physical knowledge which consti- 
tutes, to a great extent, the power and the glory 
of our age, is to take away our eyes from the Maker 
nd fix them Upon his works, to the exclusion of 
fim, Tn olden times, for example, the thunderclap 
would be the yoice of God, by us it may be regarded 
only a6 electric explosion; the rainbow which 
Horh nd kis family oa as God’s bow in the 
cloud, the sign of his covenant, may be to us 
only a phenomenon of light and raindrops; the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, in which the He- 
brew was taught to see God’s handiwork, may to 
us be merely the results of the laws of motion and 
universal gravitation. Of course, I have no inten- 
tion of depreciating the results of science, or of 
saying that we ought not to be infinitely thankfu! 
for our modern knowledge of the laws of the uni- 
yerse: of course, also, I do not mean to insinuate 
that the profoundest knowledge of these laws is 
inconsistent with, or inimical to, the most entire 
and childlike acceptance of revealed truth; but 
certainly, if there be a practical tendency—as un- 
doubtedly there is a practical tendency—in the pro- 
gress of knowledge to produce a confusion in the 
minds of many people between God and his works, 
to substitute Nature in the place of a personal God, 
or (to more technically) to put a cold, miser- 
able Pantheism in the place of that genuine Theism 
upon which alone the Gospel of Christ can be built; 
then, it is not for the people of a scientific age like 
our own to deny the wisdom which caused tho 
Pentateuch to open with the magnificent announce- 
ment, ‘‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” H. G. 
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JEANNIES BLUE PE. 


H, bright are the gems on a queen’s snowy brow, 
And sweet are the flow’rs that on mossy banks grow ; 
But brighter by far, and sweeter to me, 

Is the kind couthie glance o’ my Jeannie’s blue e’e. 


As some beaming star in heayen’s blue dome 

Kindly lights up the pilgrim’s way home, 

So my heart’s lighted up, and my steps bound with glee, 
When I feel the kind glance o’ my Jeannie’s blue e’e. 


When I’m weary and worn, despairing and sad, 

What is’t lights my eye P makes my brow clear and glad ? 
Makes my heart bound with joy, gay, gladsome, and free ? 
*Tis the sweet winning glance o’ my Jeanuie’s blue e’e. 


She’s fairer to me than the sweetest wee flow’r 
That e’er bloom’d in beauty, on bank, or in bow’r ; 
Oh, to gain but her love, I could lay down and deo 
For one tender glance o’ her bonnie blue e’e. 





A WORD UPON CHEERFULNESS. 





Give the miser his gold, and the warrior fame, 
The friendless a friend, and the nameless a name, 
The mean raise to greatness; but, oh! give to me 
Only one loving glance o’ my Jeannie’s blue e’e. 


May her brow aye be clear, and her glance ever bright, 
Her bosom aye happy, her heart ever light; 

May sorrow and care far, far from her flee ; 

May a tear never dim her bonnie blue e’e. 


And when her sun sets on that glorious shore, 

Where parting, and sorrow, and sin are no more— 
With my whole soul I pray that the last glance may be 
A glance full of peace in my Jeannie’s blue e’e. 


A WORD UPON 


CHEERFULNESS. 


BY REY. W. M. STATHAM. 


HAT cheer ?” was anoldform 

of expression amongst our 

~ forefathers. The illustrious 

\@ Milton says, ‘“‘His Word 

% their drooping cheer en- 

lightened ;”’ and there is no 

doubt that it was a word well 

used in our Saviour’s day: do 

we we not hear his all-inspiring 

<> words to the disciples, ‘‘ Be of 

C2 good cheer; it is I; be not 
afraid P” 

We use this word oftenest in the compound form 
which heads this paper, and are glad to meet with 
its counterpart in the world as well as its presence 
in the lexicon. We like to hear the chirrup, or 
‘“‘cheer-up,” of the birds, which the bright spring- 
time will ing back to us again; but, better still, 
we love to feel the enlivening influence of cheerful- 
ness as it comes from humanity. I find the old 
word cheerer is still preserved in our vocabulary 
as ‘fone who gladdens”—a very humble office, and 
one, let us hope, which will be not unlike the 
armour-bearing officials who once a year follow the 
Lord Mayor’s pageant, and never get out of date, 

To be cheerful does not mean to lack sobriety or 
seriousness. I do not apprehend that we associate 
the idea of cheerfulness with the king’s jester at the 
dinner-table. Artificial ice may have its purposes, 
and so may artificial merriment. But cheerfulness 
is born of nature, and has a reality in its ring, and 
a healthiness in its look, which distinguishes it from 
the sound of base coin, and the smiles of rouge- 
beauty. Of all things in this world, cheerfulness 
can, least of all, be feigned. He who made us, has 
made us so “‘ fearfully and wonderfully” that the 
face continues to be the true index of the heart, as 
the hands of the watch answer to the works. We 
cannot play a fountain of tears without a heart of 
sorrow; we cannot show the gleam of human sun- 
shine without the sun of satisfaction in our hearts. 

To be truly cheerful, a man must be good/ In 
another way of putting it, he must be a Christian 
man. Your hard, money-grasping men are seldom 
cheerful, Now and then, when they have had a very 





successful haul, and the net of fish nearly breaks, 
then they run over with joy, but it is only for an 
intervening moment before they cast in the net 
again, and then they watch anxiously as before. 
Your sense-pleasing men are seldom cheerful: 
their pleasures are too fitful and too exhausting: 
their gratifications are found in the excitements of 
moments, not in the genial gladness which fills 
eve! vince of man’s being and every moment of 
his life. Your society-worshippers are seldom 
cheerful. Mrs. R——’s ball was better than theirs, 
and Mr. L——’s dinner service more elegant and 
antique. Like racers running for an unreal goal, 
thair ‘Excelsior’ keeps them from enjoying the 
present goal. Your irreligious men are seldom 
cheerful, for thoughts of separation and a dread of 
death poison every cup of pleasure, and make all 
the waters of life marah indeed ! 

Cheerfulness, like courtesy, is not a costly virtue: 
it does not mock us, like winter strawberries, by an 
extravagant price. Ihave oftener seen it in the 
rustic cottage of the peasant than in the luxurious 
homes of the rich. y friend who tells me that I 
forget the conditions of human life—the suffering, 
trial, penury, and sorrow on every hand—will allow 
me to say that I have seen cheerfulness in the 
chamber of a life-long affliction, and listened to its 
notes of joy where to-morrow’s bread seemed a most 
uncertain thing. How thoroughly delightful it is to 
meet with a cheerful aged friend—not one merely 
submissive, patient, resigned, and ready to go, but 
one a to live! I have often felt, if spared, I 
should like to be like that—fruit in old age, with 
the glow of sunshine on it. Certainly, nothing 
speaks more of peace in the end through the sacri- 
fice of Christ, and mectness for the sanctities of 
heaven through the Spirit of God, than the glad 
and cheerful countenance of old age. It seems as 


though the radiant light of the better country was 


already casting its light on this. I know that the 
inspired Book tells me ‘‘ through much tribulation 
we must enter the kingdom” of God; but the same 
sacred pages tell me to “‘ rejoice evermore,” to ‘‘re- 
joice in the Lord alway,” and ‘‘again to rejoice.” 
There can be no contradiction in the truth of God; 
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aud I learn that where I have no present matter to 
inspire a song, I may yet have the cheerfulness of 


hope. 

The Divine Word expects cheerfulness, and gives 
directions for it. ‘‘Is any merry? let him sing 
psalms” (James y. 13). Moreover, the same 
authority gives mirth a most prominent place in 
the materia medica of health. ‘‘A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine: but a broken spirit 
drieth the bones” (Prov. xvii. 22). Have not a word 
to say in favour of your so-called ‘‘ merrie fellow;” 
he is, for the most part, a nuisance and a bore to 
be ostracised by all manly, Christian people: you 
find him at evening parties, in railway-carriages, 
and on steamboats, crammed, like an old t- 
bag, with bad ‘Joe Millerisms,” and giving birth to 
abortive puns—shaking his sides at his own pseudo- 
jokes, and drowning all sensible conversation in 
the maelstrom of his noisy nonsense. One thing is 
certain, that, when ‘‘ off” their excitement, such 
inen are dull indeed, and looking at them ir more 
silent hours is like gazing at the charred throat of 
an extinct volcano which has left, after its hour of 
brilliant violence, nothing but dark stones and 
dust. This, and such like it, is not cheerfulness; 
it is other than that—it is dreariness indeed. 

Cheerfulness is a home bird that sings best at a 
man’s own hearth. Like the singing of the kettle, 
it sounds better at your own fireside than in the 
gay hotel. We do not want your cuckoos who 
sing in other people’s nests—we have enough of 
men who can smile and smile at other people’s 
boards, and snarl and snarl at their own. Nor let 
us have a cheerfulness, like charity, which begins 
athome. Many elements go to make up the cheer- 
fulness of home: a house and a temper well kept, 
a habit of looking at the lovely side of each other’s 
character, a morning-renewing family altar, and a 
spirit which looks to the Saviour for the inspiration 
of gladness and the alleviation of grief. 

eo afraid that some peo le shun cheerfulness 
for fear others should thin : are getting on too 
well or are too happy; some shun it, because they 
like the pleasure of being sympathised with. Their 
toothaches and headaches, and cousins-going-wrong, 
and roofs letting in the snow, and—and all the ten 
thousand ills which flesh, and slate, and brick, and 
board are heir to, completely dry up the spring 
of cheerfulness, as the deep cutting of the main 
drainage is said to dry up the little water-springs 
all round London. 

x 2 sagan that cheerfulness is needed also in 
our public religious exercises. Some new tunes are 
like monotones; and though a minor is very beauti- 
ful for ‘Consider my sorrows, Lord,” it is not well 
adapted to 

“Children of the heavenly King, 
As ye journey sweetly sing.” 
Certainly, the praise of God needs a heartier re- 
cognition in the religious worship of Christendom, 
If God likes a cheerful giver, we may be well 
assured he likes a cheerful singer to ‘‘ shout for 
joy with the upright in heart.” 

Cheerfulness is an influential thing. Moroseness 
breeds moroseness, and a murmuring voice soon 
hears its own echo; whereas a cheerful spirit is 
like a breath of health running through the house- 
hold—a moral sort of seaside in your own parlour, 
a sea salt which braces the whole system, and is, 
besides, ‘‘ the sayour of all things.” 





There are people, one knows, who delight in the 
dark side—they love the melancholy. Like the 
newly-married couple of whom we read in ‘‘Kaya- 
nagh,” whose bridal tour had been te a neigh- 
bouring town to seo a man hanged for murdering 
his wife: a typical fact in history, reminding us 
that some spirits have a native longing for the 
pensive and the painful side of human life. 

Many other things might be said of Cheerfulness. 
It is the child of Ohristion: ianity, and is the twin-sister 
of Content. It loves most the society of the earnest, 
the active, the industrious, and the affectionate. 
It has no kinship with satire, or envy, or indolence. 
The one blights its leaves with frost; the other 
pushes aside its blessings for unattainable ends; 
the last has = whatever to be cheerful about. 
Even on the ground taken by our commercial age, 
cheerfulness pays well. It has been well said, ‘‘ Of 
all the virtues, cheerfulness is the most profitable. 
It makes the person who exercises it happy, and 
renders him acceptable. to all he meets. ile 
other virtues defer the day of recompense, cheer- 
fulness pays down. It is a cosmetic which makes 
homeliness graceful and winning; it promotes 


health, and gives clearness and vigour to the 
mind.” Certainly, this is full payment as well as 


quick payment. Let us our mental and 
moral habitation with it at once, and turn into 
the lumber-room of everlasting uselessness all the 
mournings, repinings, and ingratitudes of the heart. 

I am not insensible to the criticism that some 
may pass on this paper, viz., that I have strangely 
forgotten the native differences of constitution. 
Are there not constitutions phlegmatic and lym- 

hatic, and many other phatics ? Verily there are; 
but I happen to Latievs very firmly in the regenera- 
tive power of Christianity. Although it does not 
destroy the old nature, it renews it in every depart- 
ment; by it the morose are made genial, and the 
heavy-hearted glad. Most certainly we become 
new creatures in Christ Jesus, and it is delightful 
to recall manifold instances of those who, not 
naturally amiable, have lost all traces of their olden 
asperity now that they have learnt in the school of 
Christ; and I am bold to believe that cheerfulness 
need not remain the exclusive pro of some 
select circle, but may be the bl birthright of 
all the disciples of Christ. 

I venture also to remind the reader that those 
earnest folk who fight against material disad- 
vantages, would do well to wisely direct their 
endeavours to any moral disadvantages; and if it 
be true that the sterner the battle the more precious 
the victory, what a special enjoyment will a well- 
attained cheerfulness be to the man whose heart 
poy yer “oe shadowed with gloom than radiant 
wi C) 

I trust I have said enough to prove that there 
are not sufficient elements in the unchanged human 
heart to preserve a spirit of cheerfulness in the life. 
A note of joy may be suddenly awoke, like the 
breeze awakening one chord in an unstrung A®olian 
harp. It will be, however, but a fitful gust. Onl 

when re-strung by the Spirit of God, and filled wi 

a life divine, will there be joy, cheerfulness, and 
peace in the soul, And these no man, no circum- 
stance, no anticipations can take away from us. 
Brief pulsations of joy are not to be classed with 
that cheerfulness which is a characteristic of Chris- 
tian life in all its stages, Therefore welcome, 
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CHRISTIAN CHEERFULNESS! Come not as a guest 
to visit me, but come to dwell within my heart! 
Look thou out of the windows of my soul! Wel- 
come thou my friends with bright glances from the 


eyes! Talk with me in silent hours, and teach me 
one lesson in the study of Time’s great school—how 
to fulfil this title in the epic of my days—‘ Life 
made lovely |” 


Coes 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


MILLY’S DOVES. 


HE way that Milly came to have 
the doves was this, She lived 
in the country, where there were 
pleasant trees, and lakes full of 
white water-lilies, and fields full 
of daisies. The place where 
Milly’s father lived was nicer 
and pleasanter than I can take 
time to tell you; and it was 
called Rose Lawn, because, in 

the summer-time, the air was scented with the 
fragrance of red and white roses that bloomed 
everywhere. 

Milly had one little sister younger than herself, 
named Julia—called so after an aunt of the two 
little girls, who lived in the city and who came 
to visit them every summér. This aunt always 
brought something pretty to Julia, as she was her 
namesake ; but she very séldoin thought of ee 
ing anything to Milly, 86; 88 she said, Milly 
was such a quiet little thing, always poked away 
in a corner, that she forgot about es unless 
she was right under her eyes. But, some titné or 
another, Milly should haye something wonderfully 
nice. 

But Milly thought to herself that ‘‘ some time or 
another” was a long way off. Not that her Aunt 
Julia was an unkind person purposely, but that she 
always said and did what pleased her best, and 
people seldom took offence, simply, I suppose, be- 
cause it wasn’t worth while; for if they did, she 
laughed and said, ‘‘ Oh, that’s my way, you see.” 
I think ‘that’s my way,” however, is just the 
meanest excuse anybody can make for being un- 
kind; and I suppose that all of us only do make it 
when we mean to be selfish and please our own 
dear selves. 

This summer, when Aunt Julia opened her 
trunks, she took out a large box, and calling to 
Milly little sister, said, ‘‘ Come here, little blue- 
eyes |” 

_ “Aunt Julia is calling you,” said Milly to her 
little sister, ‘‘s0 take my hand, then we can run 
up-stairs fast. I think she’s got something beauti- 
ful for you this time.” 

‘‘ May be there’s something for you, too, Milly,” 
said the little one. 

But Milly shook her head: patient waiting had 
made her wise. 

When Julia opened the long box in her aunt’s 
lap, her eyes dilated very wide with surprise and 
delight, for it held a wax doll that had come from 
Paris. Her hair was curled, and she had wax 
hands and feet, and bright, black eyes that opened 
and shut. She had on a fine dress of silk and lace, 





anid had six éther dresses beside, and bonnets, and 
even a small parasol to keep her complexion from 
the sun when she went out to walk. Altogether, 
she was such a very fine lady of a doll that little 
Julia was almost afraid to take her in her arms, 
for she had always been contented with “rag 
babies” until now. 

‘There, now! ” said Aunt Julia, looking at Milly 
with a face of dismay, ‘‘ I forgot to bring you any- 
thing. If you only wouldn’t keep yourself poked 
away in & corner, child——. But, never mind; 
I'll remember the next time.” is 

Milly was used to this, so, looking at Julia’s 
doll, she said, ‘‘ Isn’t she a beauty! What are 
you going to call her?” 

“T don’t know. What would you call her, 
Milly ?” 

Milly drew a long breath, then said, ‘‘I should 
call her Queen Rose,” 

“Queen Ross, of Rose Lawn, eh?” said Aunt 
Julia. “I fancy you won’t be in a corner all your 
lifetime, Milly, after all. But run along, now, 
I’m going to unpack.” 

So the two children came to their mamma to 
te what Aunt Julia had brought her name- 
sake. 

‘*Mamma,” said Milly, ‘ Julia’s doll is called 
Queen Rose, of Rose Lawn; and Aunt Julia says 
I won’t be in a corner all my lifetime, because I 
named her Queen Rose. Isn’t she funny, mamma ? 
I don’t stay in a corner at all, only Aunt Julia 
thinks so.” 

‘* Never mind, dear; that’s your aunt’s way.” 

So the two children went away to play; but Milly 
ran back a minute to say, “ , I’m to haye 
something the next time.” 

Mamma laughed, then shook her head at Milly, 
for this was a little joke between them, for they 
knew that ‘next time” would be a long while on 
its journey. 

But Milly’s mamma saw in all this how that her 
little daughter was neither sinful nor envious, but 
was pleased that her little sister was remembered, 
though she was forgotten, and that no shade of ill- 
nature had disturbed the sweetness of the child’s 
manner, : 

When Milly’s father heard how bravely Milly 
had behaved, and how, in her unconscious child’s 
fashion, she had shown herself contented with 
“such things” as she had, he made up his mind 
that his little daughter should have something that 
should be as dear to her as ‘‘ Queen Rose, of Rose 
Lawn,” was to her sister Julia. 

So one afternoon he called to her from the garden, 
** Milly—little daughter, come here !” 

ry f ran fast, as she always did when she 
heard her father’s voice, and found him standing 
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“‘ She looked so cunning, feeding out of Milly’s hand.” 


beside a long box, made with little wooden bars, 
and out of the box came a soft sound of cooing and 
rustling. 

**Oh, my!” said Milly, and peeping between the 
bars she counted one, two, three, four, five, pretty 
doves, 

‘They are for you, my little daughter. Shall 
you like them ?”’ 

‘For me/” said Milly, and then because she 
was so happy—she could do nothing else—she 
climbed up into her father’s arms and kissed him 
so lovingly that he declared she was a little dove 
herself, and that he would haye to put her in the 
box with them, 

Milly made up her mind that she would keep her 
doves in the barn, because then she could watch 
them better. So, after shutting them up a few 
days until they became accustomed to their new 
home, she opened the barn door and let them fly in 
and out, just as they pleased. 

Milly named her doves, one after the other, as 
f00n as she found what name would suit each one 
best; but the prettiest, because it was pure white, 





she called Pearl. I think you would all like to 
have had Pearl for a pet, ihe was so gentle and 
tame, and looked so cunning, feeding out of Milly’s 
hand, with her little red feet clasping the rim of the 
saucer, 

Julia, however, cared but little for the doves, 
which she said were pretty enough, ‘‘ but not half 
as charming as her beautiful Queen Rose.” 

But Milly had a little playmate whose name was 
Bertie, and he liked the doves almost as well as 
Milly, and used to come to see them every day, and 
because he was kind and gentle always, Milly liked 
him very much, 

But one day Bertie did not come, but instead 
he sent a sheet of paper, folded up in the shape 
of a boat, and when Milly looked closely she 
saw there were words written upon it; so she 
smoothed out the sheet of paper, and found 
printed upon it in large capitals—for Bertie had 
not yet learned to write— ‘‘ COME AND SEE ME, 
I AM SICK.” 

‘Poor Bertie!” said Milly; ‘‘I’ll go and see 
him, and take Pearl with me.” So Milly’s mamma 
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gave her a little basket, with some fruit in it, for 
Bertie; and then, just before she started, she went 
out to the barn, and said gently, ‘‘ Pearl, Pearl, 
come here.” There was a rustling of white wings, 
and then Pearl flew down and perched on Milly’s 
shoulder. Then Milly took her in her arms and 
covered her over with her little white apron, and 
walked out of the gate towards Bertie’s house, 
which was not very far distant. 

Pearl kept perfectly quiet, for two reasons— 
because she felt quite safe with Milly, and because, 
if you hide their eyes, doves will keep quiet, and 
you can carry them so for a good while. 

Bertie was sitting up in bed with his playthings 
around him when Milly came in. As soon as he 
saw Milly he smiled and clapped his hands; for he 
liked her dearly. 

‘Guess what I have brought you, Bertie?” 

‘‘Oh, cherries; I see their red cheeks in the 
basket.” 

‘Yes; but what I mean is much better than 
cherries.” 

‘“‘Ts it under your apron?” 

‘* Yes.” 

Then Bertie guessed everything you could men- 
tion; but Milly shook her head, and then took off 
the apron; and there was Pearl looking at Bertie 
with all her might out of one of her bright yellow 
eyes. 

“Oh, but she’ll fly back again, Milly! 
won’t live by themselves, you see.” 

“I know it; but I have given Pearl to you 
because you are sick; and you are to keep her 
always. But then, she must stay with my doves, 
for it would break her heart to be all alone; she is 
too fond of society for that.” 

So Bertie was very well contented; and when 
Milly was going home with Pearl under her apron, 
he kissed her, and said, thoughtfully, ‘I like you, 
Milly, just as well as if you were a boy;” which 
remark Bertie meant for very high praise indeed. 

Soon, Bertie was well again; and when his 
birthday came, he invited Milly and Julia to come 
and see him; but, this time he did not send the 
invitation folded up in the shape of a boat, but on 
gilt-edged note-paper; for he was going to have a 
party, and have tea in the summer-house; and 
the children knew they would all have a pleasant 
time, for Bertie’s mamma. loved little children, and 
tried to make them happy. 

“‘T am going to take Queen Rose with me,” said 
Julia, “‘for she has not been to a party since she 
came from Paris.” So she dressed her doll in her 


Doves 


finest clothes, and then the two sisters set off | ha 


p,m holding Queen Rose’s parasol care- 
fully above her face, so that ‘the sun might not 
injure her complexion,” as she said. 

‘See, Milly,” said Julia, ‘‘I am a great deal 
better off than you; for I can take Queen Rose 
about with me, and everybody will admire her; 
and you have to leave your doves at home.” 

‘‘Oh, but they love me, and I love them; and 
so I can carry them about in my heart wherever 


I go.” 

tt was only a child’s saying, but it’s true for all 
that: for anything we love truly we may take with 
us, in our thoughts, wherever we go; and it really 
belongs to us far more than gold, or diamonds, or 


houses, or lands. So I think those people are 
richest who loye the most. The Lord Jesus Christ 





thought so, as you will see if you will open your 
little Bible and read the seventh chapter of St. 
Luke, beginning at the 36th verse. 

So the children came to Bertie’s house, and found 
other children there; and they played together in 
the beautiful garden, and were very happy. 

Julia was not rag, | a for everybody ad- 
mired Queen Rose. But, by-and-by, Julia was 
tired of carrying her doll, so she placed her upon 
one of the rustic seats that were in the garden, and 
began to play. Julia, in her haste, forgot to 
notice that she was leaving Queen Rose where the 
hot July sun would beat down upon her wax face 
of red and white, until she began to do what 
grown-up people sometimes threaten to do—‘‘ melt 
with the heat.” 

But little Julia, forgetting poor Queen Rose, 
Played on with the others, until Bertie, taking 

illy by the hand, said, ‘‘ Come into the summer- 
house.” So they all followed, and there was a 
feast spread for the children, with a birthday cake 
in the midst, frosted over, and set about with roses. 

Presently, Julia heard patter, patter, patter, on 
the roof, and cried out, ‘‘ Dear me, it rains! and 
Queen Rose will be all wet.” 

So she ran with all her might, but it was toe 
late. When she came to the rustic seat where she 
had left her doll, Queen Rose was indeed in a 
doleful plight. The hot sun had melted her nose, 
in the first place, and, then the rain had washed 
away her pretty red cheeks, and drenched her fine 
attire. 

Julia was loud in her lamentations. ‘‘ Oh, my 
beautiful Queen Rose is all spoiled! nobody will 
admire or look at her any more.” 

The rest tried to console her, but no one could do 
anything with her but Milly, into whose wise little 
head had darted a famous plan. Smoothing Julia’s 
hair, she said, ‘‘ Don’t cry, dear little sister! If 
you will be good and patient, I am very sure 
Queen Rose will come back to you as pretty as 
ever.” 

Then Milly brought the doll where Bertie’s kind, 

d mamma was, and put her arms around the 
fady’s neck, and whispered to her a long time ; for 
Milly knew how good she was, and that she would 
do abnott anything to please a little child. 

Then Milly came back to Julia, and told her, 
aa a Rose is coming back to you a week from 
to-day.” 

Ani Julia, who believed all that Milly told her, 
took her hand, and began to smile once more, 
though she couldn’t tell how it was all going to 

en. 

“sm enough, a week from that day, Queen Rose 
came back to her little mistress, almost as pretty as 
ever. For Bertie’s mamma, who understood all 
about such things, had painted her cheeks, and 
made her another nose of wax, and then Milly 
dressed her, and brought her to Julia, who said, 
*¢Oh, Queen Rose, I’ll be careful never to leave 
you in the sun or rain again.” 

But Milly thought to herself, ‘‘ My doves are the 
best; the sun cannot melt them, the rain cannot 
wet them. I can love them, and they can love 
me.” ‘Then the little girl went out to feed them, 
and they flew down to her, and brushed her with 
their shining wings, cooing softly, and nestling 
against her bosom. And loving so, and being loved, 
Milly’s heart was oyer-brimming with a most sweet 
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and gentle content. Then Milly’s father, finding 
her thus, laid his hand upon her head, saying, 
‘*God bless thee, my little daughter!” and re- 
peated very slowly those lovely verses that were 
made by a great poet— 


** «He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the great God, who loveth us, 
He made, and loveth all.’ 


«Will you try, not only to pray ‘well,’ but to 
pray ‘best,’ dear little daughter?” 

And Milly, looking up into her father’s face with 
a bright, dear smile, answered, ‘‘I will try every 
day so long as I live to pray ‘ best.’” 


HANS AND THE ROBIN. 


aRANDFATHER MICHAEL 
lived in a little cottage with 
his grandson Hans. They 
worked at box-making, and 
were clever at their work. 
They lived alone on the skirts 
of one of the forests of 
Germany, and they had no 
one belonging to them— 
all their kindred were 
asleep in ‘‘God’s acre,” 
for so the Germans call 

the burial-ground. 
The old man and the boy often 
spent whole days in the forest, 
selecting maple roots and stumps for their business ; 
and those days in the wood were very pleasant to 
the boy, who loved to be in the open air, an 
to hear. the songs of the birds. He would have 
liked to have taken one of these feathered songsters 
home with him, tohave made it a neat cage, and 
attended carefully to its wants; but Grandfather 
Michael thought it cruel to shut up birds in a 
cage when they could be so much happier in the 

woods, 

But in the winter time, on a cold, hard frosty 
day, there came a poor little robin looking for 
crumbs, Its shining black eyes, and its yellow 
red breast, delighted Hans, who encouraged it to 
come and perch on his knee. It was very tame, 
and did not seem in the least degree afraid. Might 
he keep that bird ? 

Grandfather Michael thought that he might; it 
would most likely be content to stay with them. 
So a fresh pine was set up for it in one corner of 
the room, and it soon made itself quite comfortable 
in its new home. You have no idea how happ 
the presence of the little robin made poor Hans. tt 
was a source of pleasure also to his grandfather, 
and when it perched on their table and picked up 
crumbs of bread and potato, it won the hearts 
both of the old man and the child. 

But a hard trial came on them. A rich young 
lord, not older than Hans, heard of the robin, and 
came to see it. He was so charmed with it that he 
wanted to buy it, and jingled his money in his 

ocket in a tempting way. Work had been scanty 
ately, and Hans knew well enough that it was a 
hard matter to get bread. But he could not bear 
to part with his bird, 








‘Come, here is a florin. I will take great care of 
the bird. May I have him?” 

‘¢ Indeed, indeed,” said Hans, ‘‘I cannot spare 
him; he is so dear to both of us. He is my only 
playfellow.” 

‘: Well, you can easily 

‘* But it would be long 
does this one.” 

‘* Nonsense! will you take the money?” 

It was Hans’ bird. There was no occasion for 
him to consult grandfather. He knew that grand- 
father was ill—that a florin would be very accept- 
able. It was a sore trial. Could he give up his 
own little pet; could he sacrifice his own enjoyment 
for the old man’s sake? It was very, very hard; 
but the better = triumphed. Yes, he would 
give up what he liked best, and grandfather should 

ve the money. 

But when the bird was gone, how desolate the 
room seemed! There was the fir-tree on which it 
perched, solitary and deserted. ‘The playfellow 
was gone, and the boy missed him sadly. Grand- 
father saw all this, and was sorry, and yet glad: 
sorry the boy should feel lonely, he glad that he 
had nobility enough to bear it bravely. Hans 
would not on any account have let his grandfather 
know how much that florin had cost him. 

Weeks and months passed over, and winter time 
came, with snow and frost, and wind and hail; 
short days, long nights, scant work, and scantier 
fare. me night, when the snow was falling 
heavily, there was a light tap at the casement. 
Hans listened—the old man listened also; the 
sound was repeated. Then the old man opened 
the casement, and there flew into the room the 
little robin—the robin—the dear old playfellow. 
Hans knew him in a moment, for he had tied a 


t another.” 
fore it would love me as 


d | thread of red silk round its foot; besides, the bird 


flew to him as to a friend, and perched on his 
shoulder. 

How glad was Hans—how sorry ! 
m: t keep the bird, though his heart yearned 
todo so; that would not be honest; he must take 
him back to the young lord. Better take him at 
once; it would be harder to part with him in the 
morning; besides, the great house was only three 
quarters of a mile away. Hans found it a hard 
matter not to shed tears as he fed his little favourite ; 
but he knew that it would have grieved grandfather 
to see him in trouble, so he kept up until he was 
out in the forest, and then he did cry—he could 
not help it. ‘‘ Birdie, birdie, I must take you 
back; it would not be honest to rg bse od 
says we must be honest, birdie; and God is good.” 

At the great house poor Hans was allowed to go 
in and speak to the rich lord. His lady mother was 
with him in a room that was so splendid, Hans 
was almost afraid to step into it. He was en- 
couraged by the kind glance of the lady; and when 
he told his story, and presented the bird, his heart 
fluttered, and the tears came to his eyes, for she 
asked him would he not rather keep the bird. 
Might he say, ‘“‘yes?” She looked so kindly on 
him, that he ventured to tell her all. The young 
lord was interested, and when his mother turned to 
him and asked, ‘‘ Can you let the lad have back his 
bird?” he answered bravely, ‘‘I can; and here is 
a golden piece to ~~ crumbs.” 

ou can imagine how joyfully Hans went home; 
how anxious he was that grandfether should know 


Of course he 
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all about it. There were tears of joy in the old 
man’s eyes as he listened; and robin, arched on 
the edge of the boy’s pete, picked up his supper 
with a rising appetite. 

se aabes eae Hans,” said old Michael, ‘‘ that 
God rewards those who do right. The selfish, the 
dishonest, the careless, pass on and are punished ; 
but those who wait on the Lord shall not want any 


good thing. 
THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 


**Q woman, great is thy faith.”—Matt. xv. 28, 


TR 





MOTHER o'er her child, 

In fear and trembling wild, 

Had bowed her down in bitter we and grief; 
She almost prayed that death 
Might still the sufferer’s breath, 

And with its rest and silence bring relief. 


That child had been the gem, 
The prized bud on the stem, 
Affection’s pet lamb, and home’s gentle dove ; 
And now distraught she lay, 
Moaning her life away, 
Insensible to all her mother’s yearning love. 


Nay, more, the maddened air 
Of frenzy and despair 
Glared wildly from those eyes once soft and mild ; 
With a great and bitter cry, 
That mother’s agony 
Wailed out its anguish thus, ‘‘ My child! my child!” 





Children, more prized than gold, 
Were the precious tidings told, 

To that poor woman in her home of woe: 
There is a man of fame, 
And Jesus is his name, 

And how he heals all Syria’s people know. 


With the mother, sorrow-bound, 
Her inmost heart around, 
That grief-worn parent hastened to the Lord; 
They told her his retreat, 
And she rushing to his feet, 
In earnest prayer her troubled soul outpoured. 


At first he seemed to slight 
Her sorrow infinite,' 
And those around him thought he did not heed ; 
For Jesus calmly said, 
‘*To give dogs children’s bread 
Would not methinks be quite a proper deed.” 


** Yet crumbs the dogs will eat, 
Around the master’s feet,” 

The woman, lowly weeping, humbly saith ; 
The Saviour turned and smiled, 
Saying, ‘‘ I heal thy child, 

For great indeed, oh woman, is thy faith.” 


We, too, have heard his name, 
Dear children, and his fame 
Is wafted to us o’er the sea of years; 
Our sorrows we will bring 
Unto this heavenly King, 
And he will soothe our hearts and dry our tears. 


PIV 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON APPLIED TO ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY THE REY. 


J. ©. RYLE, B.A., VICAR OF STRADBROKE, 


** Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” —Prov. xiii. 12. 


g HERE is a mine of wisdom in 

4 the Book of Proverbs. He 

that is thoroughly acquainted 

with it will find himself 

thoroughly armed for the 

. battle of life. If it dwell in 

his heart richly, it will make 

him wise for time, and wise 

for eternity. Let not the 

young man suppose that he 

must needs plunge into the 

19%, joes world’s follies and sins, in 

order to become shrewd and far-seeing, and sound 

in his judgments. It is a total mistake to think so. 

The Book of Proverbs was written to meet his 

wants. Let him study it with attention. Rightly 

understood and applied to the heart, this book can 

“‘give subtilty to the simple, to the young man 
knowledge and discretion ” (Prov. i. 4). 

One great peculiarity of the Book of Proverbs 

is the style in which it is composed. It is not 

written like other books of Scripture, in which the 





meaning of a text is often dependent on the context, 
and a verse cannot be safely interpreted without 
examining its neighbours. Tn Proverbs each verse 
almost is independent, and stands alone. Hundreds 


,of pithy sentences might be pointed out which are 


entirely self-contained. In each the sense begins 
and ends with itself. 

The sentence which heads this page contains a 
subject of very wide application. It was a subject 
on which the inspired writer, from his own expe- 
rience, was peculiarly qualified to write. Few 
men, perhaps, have ever seen the true value of 
~~ so completely tested as King Solomon. 

ope—the great subject which is before us in 
this paper—is one of the most powerful principles 
by which human nature is influenced. It is the 
spring of action, the motive to exertion, the secret 
of perseverance, the parent of enterprise, the root 
of sturdy, self-denying work. The course of this 
fallen world would never go on as it does, if thero 
were not such a pany fe hope, 3 
Hope makes the London banker hurry to the 
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City every morning, and look after his business all 
the day. Hope sends the lawyer every day in the 
week to the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn. Hope keeps 
the tradesman year after year behind the counter. 
Hope sends the sailor away from home for a three 
years’ voyage. Hope spurs the traveller to at- 
tempt discovery, in regions hot or cold, where the 
foot of civilised man has never trodden before. 
Hope keeps the student pons over books while 
three quarters of the world are sleeping. In each 
and all of these cases, hope is the constraining 
principle. All work on because they hope for some- 
thing—for riches, honour, independence, or success. 

Hope made Abraham leave his country and 
kindred, and go forth to a land which he had never 
seen. Hope made Jacob serve seven years for a 
wife, when he was with Laban, in Padan-aram. 
It ‘*seemed to him but a few days, for the love he 
had to her.” Hope made the children of Israel 
journey on through the wilderness to Canaan, 
though they were kept journeying for forty years. 
Behind them was slavery and despair: before 
them was the promised land. Hope made St. 
Paul sing in the Philippian gaol, and cheer his 
fellow-voyagers in the Alexandrian corn-ship at the 

oint of shipwreck, His spirits never aged, 
ecause he expected deliverance. In each and all 
these cases again we see the power of hope. 

But just in proportion to the power of hope is 
the pain and misery of disappointment. Waiting 
is the very essence of hope. ‘‘ If we hope for that 
we see not, then do we with patience wait for 
it.” But if we wait beyond the time when we look 
for our hopes to be fulfilled, and find nothing 
coming of the things that we expected, then arises 


a terrible reaction of despondency and depression. 
And this is precisely what Solomon had in view 
when he said, ‘‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart 


sick.” Nothing, in short, so thoroughly breaks 
down the spirit of a man as disappointed expecta- 
tions. When the thing hoped for really comes to 
hand, but proves a delusion, or when things hoped 
for never come at all, but elude the grasp, then 
springs up the feeling which the proverb. before 
us describes—man becomes very “‘ sick at heart.” 

When Joseph lay two years in the Egyptian 
prison, in consequence of a false and unjust accusa- 
tion—a friendless stranger for whom none cared, 
to all appearance cut off for ever from his father 
and kindred—he must have tasted something of 
the meaning of this text. There is deep pathos in 
those words of his, ‘‘Think on me when it shall 
be well with thee . . . show kindness untome... 
make mention of me... bring me out of this 
house.” Ithink his heart was feeling very ‘‘ sick.” 

When Israel in Egypt was brought into hard 
slavery by Pharaoh, red there seemed no hope of 
deliverance, they learned the bitterness of the 
thought of this text. When they sighed and cried 
by reason of the bondage, their hearts must have 
felt very ‘‘ sick.” 

When David fled before the face of Saul like a 
partridge in the mountains, and years passed away 
without bringing any improvement in his position 
he must have known something of the thought of 
this text. In the days that he said, ‘“‘ There is but 
a step between me and death,” and ‘There is 
nothing better for me than that I should escape 
into the land of the Philistines,” he must have 
felt very ‘‘ sick at heart.” 





When the English prisoners were so unjustly 
detained in France by Napoleon, on the sudden 
renewal of the Continental war, they must, in 
hundreds of cases, have drunk deeply of the bitter 
cup of the text. Waiting year r year for the 
termination of the war, and wasting, in many a 
case, the best days of their life in forced idleness, 
they must have felt very “‘ sick at heart.” 

When some of those gallant Arctic voyagers who 
have been lost in the ice in Polar seas, and never 
heard of again, were waiting, month after month, 
for help, they must have had sad experience of the 
text before us. When they saw week after week 
slipping away, and no relief coming, whilst famine 
and disease were gradually doing their dreadful 
work on one after another of their little company, 
they must have felt at times very ‘sick at heart.” 

Yes! it is a law of our nature. Hopes fulfilled 
are one of the truest sources of human happiness. 
Hopes disappointed are one of the truest causes of 
human misery. 

Look at that tender wife who watches so lovingly 
her husband’s sick bed. Mark how unweariedly 
she fills her place in his sick room, ministering to 
all his wants, anticipating all his wishes, in a wa 
that no paid nurse can ever do. What is it that 
sustains her and buoys her up? Howisit that she 
can go on for weeks and months denying herself 
the sleep and air and exercise that she generally 
requires? What is the mainspring of her strength ? 
Hope, untiring hope, undying hope, is one great 
secret. She clings tenaciously to the hope that she 
shall yet see ‘‘ the desire of her eyes” restored to 
health and strength. 

But when the doctor begins to look graver and 
graver every day, and unfavourable symptoms 
begin to increase; or when, in answer to ressing, 
anxious inquiries, the doctor can only shake his 
head, and say, ‘‘ We must do all we can; while 
there is life there is nothing impossible—there may 
yet be a change,” who can tell the crushing misery 
which fills a woman’s mind at such a season? No 
doubt she will watch on, and work on, and toil on 
in the sick chamber to the very end. But she will 
do it all like one whose mainspring is taken away. 
Wihout hope she will be terribly ‘‘sick at heart.” 

Let us, however, turn away from illustrations, 
and take a practical view of our subject. It is one 
that ought to come home to every one of us with 
mighty power. It has something to say to the 

ily happiness of every child of Adam. Hope of 
some sort or other is an ingredient in the inner 
mind of everybody. Hence arises the true im- 
portance of having hopes that will not end in dis- 
appointment, To know the hope that is sure to be 
fulfilled from the hope that has no foundation, is 
one way to avoid sickness of heart. 

(1) There are some hopes very common among 
men which are continually ending in sorrow. 
Their possessors are always expecting their fulfil- 
ment, but it never comes. 

The hope of those who expect satisfaction in the 
things of this world is a hope sure to be deferred. 
Riches and honours, and pleasures and amuse- 
ments, can never fill the heart of man. They 
never did, and they never will. There is some- 
thing about the soul of man which needs better 
food than this. You might as well try to feed an 
elephant on a grain of sand a day, as to fill an im- 
mortal soul with the good things of this world, 
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The end of such hopes as these will be sickness of 
heart for ever. 

The hope of those who expect salvation without 
Christ is a hope sure to be deferred. Thousands, it 
may be feared, are hoping to go to heayen, who 
can render no reason of the hope that is in them. 
They cannot tell you how their sins are to be for- 
given. They do not know what plea they are 
going to make in the judgment day. They are 
ignorant alike of Christ and the Holy Spirit, of 

ace and of faith, of repentance and a new heart. 

nd yet they tell you that they hope! The end of 
such hope as this will be sickness of heart for ever. 

(2) There is a hope, on the other hand, which is 
sure to be fulfilled, but which is, unhappily, not 
common _— men. Its possessor is often full 
of doubts and fears, and knows not the true value 
of his possession. The hope I a of is the hope 
that is built on God’s Word, the hope of the true 
Christian. He that has this hope may wait long 
for its fulfilment, perhaps, but he shall not wait for 
ever. Its completion may be deferred for a season, 
but it shall not be deferred to eternity. 

The true Christian has a hope of acceptance with 
God at last. Weak, and sinful, and unworthy as 
he feels himself, he trusts in the atoning work of 
Christ, and rests his conscience on it. Trusting in 
Christ, there is no condemnation for him; he is 
pardoned, justified, reconciled, and at peace with 
God. He does not always feel assured of it while 
he lives; but his hope shall be like a morning 
without clouds in the moment that he dies. His 
hope shall be found laid up in heaven. When 
others are cast away for ever in despair, the true 
Christian shall find his hope an everlasting pos- 
session. 

The true Christian has a hope of final victory 
and reward. He travels through a world of sin 
and sorrow, and is often sorely tempted to go back. 
He finds few with him, and many against him: 
few friends, and many foes. He fails and comes 
short in many things, and often loses a battle, and 
commits many a mistake. But still he presses on; 
and his hope shall never be found completely in 
vain. ‘‘ Weak as he is, he shall not faint; or 
fainting, shall not die.” The harbour that he 
hoped for shall be gained at last. The crown that 
he hoped to win shall be placed on his head when 
his Lord returns. _Heaviness may endure for a 
night, but joy shall come in the morning. He 
shall wake up at length in his Master’s likeness, 
and be fully satisfied. He shall never be entirely 
disappointed. 

o now, among all the readers of this paper, is 
staking his happiness on the things of this world ? 
Who is there that is setting his affection on things 





below more than on things above? Who is there 
that is expecting from perishable gifts of time the 
satisfaction of his heart and conscience? Let me 
warn you, in ail affection, that you are sowing for 
yourself bitter disappointment. You are building 
on a quicksand. You are seeking happiness where 
it cannot be found. Your hope will never be ful- 
filled. You will awake at length to feel very sick 
at heart, and, perhaps, awake to be sick at heart 
for ever. ‘Tho battle is fought,” said a dying 
worldling—* the battle is fought, but the victory is 
not won.” 

Who is there, on the other hand, among the 
readers of this paper, that is striving with his 
heart to serve Christ, and yet feels cast down? Let 
me encourage you to persevere and presson. You 
have no cause to be ashamed. Your good things 
may seem long in coming. Your heart may some- 
times whisper that the delay is too long to be 
borne, and the wished-for reward too far off to be 
had. But beware of giving way to such 
thoughts. The hour is soon coming when your 
hope shall be fulfilled, and the fulfilment shall 
make amends for all the troubles of the way. 
When the time cometh it shall be “a tree of life.” 
One hour of heaven shall make you forget your 
faintings by the way. ‘‘ Why art thou cast down, 
O my soul?” said a saint of old, ‘‘and why art 
thou disquieted within me? hope thou in God: for 
I shall yet praise him, who is the health of my 
countenance, and my God.” 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The man who hopes for satisfaction in the things of 
this world is sure to be disappointed. There is 
nothing upon earth which is not stamped with the 
mark of instability and uncertainty. The good 
things that money can buy are but for a moment. 
They either leaye us, or we are obliged to leave 
them. The sweetest relationships in life are liable to 
come to anend. Death may come any day and cut 
them off. The man whose hopes depend entirely on 
things like these, is like him who builds his house 
on sand, or leans his weight on a reed. He will 
end one day with feeling very “sick at heart.” 

The only way to avoid sickness of heart is to 
be a real, thorough-going, true-hearted Christian. 
Scripture declares it. Experience proves it. The 
converted man, the believer in Christ, the child of 


God, he is the man whose hopes will never fail. 


Such a man has a conscience at peace. Such a 
man can sit down and think quietly about his soul. 
Such a man has reputation entirely independent 
of this world, and possession which nothing in this 
world can touch. Sorrow and anxiety he may feel 
sometimes; but having a solid hope in Christ, he 
shall never feel any incurable ‘‘sickness of heart,” 
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SURE ACCEPTANCE IN JUDGMENT. 


HE children are under discipline 

Sq here. Tho Father must correct 

i their disobedience, mould and 

refine their characters, and pre- 

pare them for their glorious home 

and inheritance. He puts them 

in their relations to one another, 

and to himself, with duties at 

every step; forming a pathway of labour 

for every one. He distributes to each 

his talents, and requires those talents to 

be improved. When all haye had opportunity to 

prove their fidelity then comes tho reckoning. The 

Father then makes inquisition as to the obedience 

of his children, their faithful use of their talents ; 

and rewards or punishes each according to his work. 

Then discipline closes, and retribution begins. The 

paternal character is surmounted by the ermine of 

the judge. He is the Father, who, without respect 

of persons, judges according to every man’s work. 

And he bringeth every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or evil. 

The children have this judgment in prospect. 
It is the Father’s judgment of his children. We 
should never lose sight of this family feature of 
our last account. The scene will be at the threshold 
of our Father’s house. At the entrance of the 
family home the Father calls his family together, 
to declare concerning each, whether he has been an 





obedient child or not. The proceeding will be con- 
ducted by the first-born of the family, the only 
begotten Son, in whom the others are born to their 
spiritual inheritance; and of whom the whole 
family, both in heaven end earth, is named. While 
we sojourn here we are passing on towards that 
meeting with our Father, to be accepted or rejected, 
as our faith shall be. 

Are you an obedient child, seeking to know and 
to do your Father’s will? You are looking for- 
ward to that meeting at the judgment, with the 
hope of glory and of immortality. You hope to be 
approved and welcomed, in that you have believed. 
Therefore, be always afraid to do anything that shall 
weaken your hope, lessen its comfort, and resist its 
oe power. Christ had this sort of fear. When 

e poured out his soul in strong crying and tears, 
he was heard in that he feared. Take him as your 
example of fear. Ask always with affectionate and 
submissive concern, what will please your Father. 

Children as you are, filled with reverence for 
your heavenly Father, trained to worship him, 
striving to live unto him, remember your appointed 
meeting with him at the end of your sojourn here. 
Keep that duly in mind; and while it will enliven 
your fear, what confidence will it give you in his 
faithfulness; what zeal in his service; what courage 
in a for righteousness and truth in the 
world ! 


~rneeeeereaene~" 


THE ANOMALY. 


€ At evening time it shall be light.”— Zech. xiv. 7. 


“ QQ) OVEST thou me?” 
his folly 

Came these sad, searching words his 

heart to prove ; 


While he, from out that heart’s deep melancholy, 


| 
Could only answer—‘“‘ Lord, thou knowest I love; \ 


Yet mourned he on, for memory ever kept P 
That Jook,* which, ‘“‘ when he thought upon, he 
wept.” 


And yet he says ‘‘ Rejoice;” t for strangely blent 
Are joy and grief within us, although born 

At different springs; grief from our dust is sent— 
Dark Nature’s dew; while from high peaks of morn 
The joy-beam falls: and thus they stand together, 
Like cloud and bow, in the heart’s weeping weather. 


Joy checks not human grief: our Lord could weep, 

Yet in that hour his soul rejoiced again ; 

Grief dims not holy joy: one} “ fell asleep ” 

Foretasting bliss, while tasting bitterest pain ; 

Yet does the-heavenlier passion still prevail, 

As the sweet moon shines out through mist and gale, 
* Luke xii 61, 


t 1 Pcter iv. 13. ¢ Acts vil 60. 


To him who wailed | 





It is our lot—pilgrims of life—to mourn, 
Treading this thorny tomb-path, wounding all ; 
It is thy love, O God, which comes to turn 


| Our tears to diamonds, sparkling as they fall. 


Our darkest grief still brings thy largest light, 
As stars shine keenliest in the wintry night. 


Thou knowest I love, though small my love may 
be; 

Oh, grant me, Lord, a fuller, freer measure, 

That my touched soul may turn, and say to Thee— 

“‘ Thou art my all in all, my life’s best treasure.” 

So, when I mix with others, I may find 

They haye my moments only, Thou my mind, 


Earth’s joys fade fast, but Heaven sends light which 
ne’er 

Suffers earth’s shadows, or from time or tomb. 

The skies-may darken, but the sun is there ; 

And if, at life’s last strife, the coming gloom 

Brings wandering clouds—then sorrow is uot 
sorrow, 

So near the breaking of the eternal morrow. 


Wyton Rectory. R. 8. Brooxg, 
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CHAPTER I, 
WEST COUNTRY NOOKS AND WEST COUNTRY fOLKS, 


F the reader will consult a map 
of England, he will see that 
the Mendip range of hills 
begins on the edge of Wilt- 

shire, and running across Somerset- 
‘shire, projects itself as a headland 
., into the Bristol Channel. 
* Now, about forty years ago, these 
exe hills were used as a great highway 
“WS by a band of smugglers, who landed 
@, their goods from the Channel on 
some point or other near the end of 
the Mendip range. The brandy, 
tobacco, and silks from France and Holland were taken 
up into the hills to lonely hiding-places in cottages and 
farmhouses, and thence were carried through little-fre- 
quented roads along the range, and distributed to the 
various towns and villages lying on either side. 

One of the principal means of conveying and widely 
distributing these contraband articles was a kind of light 
spring cart, used for the ostensible purpose of conveying 
butter from the rich pastures lying in the lower portion 
of Somersetshire to Bristol and Bath, Frome and War- 
minster. 

The night of Whit Sunday, in 18—, had been very 
favourable for landing a contraband cargo at Braddon. 
The moon had been hidden by dense clouds, and a heavy 
wist hung upon the water. It was impossible for the 
coastguard to discern vessel or boats, and between the 
lights a valuable assortment of goods had been stowed 
away in coalhouse and barn, down wells, and under 
hayricks, in caves of old quarries, and even in ancient, 
hollow trees. 

It was on the evening after this event, that a peasant 
youth, of about fourteen, was crossing the same Mendip 
range by the road that leads from the old city of Wells, 
on the south side of Mendip, to various villages on the 
north. 

In external appearance, the boy was slender, but well- 
built, and graceful in his movements, There was a refined 
and intelligent expression about his well-bronzed face ; 
and his flaxen locks curled in thick clusters beneath his 
cap. His dress was a smock-frock, or blouse, of brown 
holland, and fustian trousers. 

This youth is Norton Purnell. We will, in imagina- 
tion, look over his shoulder as he walks along the 
highway, on the broad belt of grass beside the road, 
with his long shadow stretching far before him in the 
declining sun. We see that he is reading an old volume 
of Shakespeare. Presently that is put under his arm, 
and he is turning over the leaves of an equally worn 
copy of Withering’s “ Botany ;” and that, too, again is 
closed, and our young reader is intent upon a tattered 
edition of the Delphin Virgil. 

He is returning home with treasures that he has 
picked up at the old bookstalls in Wells. He seems 
overjoyed with his possessions, and as he makes an ex- 
amination of each in turn, and then puts it under his 
arm, he takes a run forward to expend his happiness, 
leaping, notwithstanding his somewhat heavy load, one 
after the other, over the heaps of dirt which the road- 
menders have left at the wayside. 

The boy-had reached the very crest of Mendip, and 
there, beside the road, in the next field, was a lofty 
mound like a tumulus, on the top of which was an old 





Danish camp, with double entrenchments, Norton could 
not resist the temptation to run up this eminence and 
survey the glorious scene around. 

On the south was a rich, undulating landscape, like 
one vast park, with towns and villages embosomed ; and 
now looking all golden, green, and brown, in the rich 
evening sunlight. 

Far away, on the left of the landscape, were the blue 
hills of Stourton, whose tower marked the spot where 
Alfred conquered the Danes, and then, on the opposite 
side of the landscape, was the broad belt of the British 
Channel, glittering like burnished gold. Beyond the 
channel loomed the faint outline of the Welsh moun- 
tains, draped in a soft purple haze. In the great plain 
below, there stood out, almost beneath him, the an- 
cient city of Wells, with the towers of its venerable 
cathedral rising above the glowing, red-tiled roofs of 
the city. 

Then, a few miles beyond, was the well-known 
Glastonbury; and nearer it, the city, with the ivied ruins 
of its once-celebrated abbey. 

Norton seemed to be drawing this beauty into his 
mind, and impressing the picture deeply on his imagina- 
tion as he stood and gazed. Then, turning his back to 
this scene, he surveyed the other landscape, which lay 
north of the range. Near and around bim was a wild 
region, covered for miles with brake and furze. Beyond 
and below stretched an undulating country, furrowed by 
scores of beautiful valleys, where, from w and park, 
peeped forth battlemented steeples and lordly mansions. 
The blue hills of Wiltshire rose on the right, and the 
gigantic white horse of Westbury lay traced in the 
chalk strata on the hill-side. To the left was another 
portion of the Bristol Channel. 

“ What a glorious world this is, after all!” soliloquised 
Norton. “I wonder if anybody else feels it like me? If 
they do, they don’t seem to say anything about it. ’*Tis 
very odd, when I walk over the fields of a Sunday, with 
father or Betsy, to Stretton church, and listen to the 
chiming of the bells, and look away to the hills and the 
woods, my heart seems so glad, and I want to say to 
somebody, ‘ How beautiful it is!’ But when I do look 
into other folks’ faces, [am ashamed. They seem to oe 
thinking of something else. How is it? I must be 
different from others—from those about me—somehow 
or other. Now, when I look at a scene like this, I feel 
such a lot of thoughts come crowding into my head ! 
they seem to get all ina tangle. I wonder why ’tis 
that looking at this grand world should make my heart 
throb and pant for a something—I don’t know what— 
something higher and greater than I am, or ever can be, 
at Chilton? I want to go away into the great town— 
and—and—what is it? I want to try something un- 
known. Ohdear! I wonder if I shall ever be or do 
anything beyond ——” 

At this point, however, our soliloquiser observed that 
the sun was sinking below the horizon, and that it was 
time for him to descend, if he did not wish to be be- 
nighted. So, taking one more rapid survey, he rushed 
down the side of the hill to gain the high road. Here, 
as he cleared the low wall that divided it from the field, 
he came suddenly upon two travellers: one was a stout, 
jolly farmer, in drab breeches and gaiters, blue coat 
with big metal buttons, and low-crowned hat with 
capacious brim. He sat very upright on a small, sober- 
sided mare, which he was leisurely walking that his com- 
panion might keep up with him. 

The latter, who seemed sturdy and active, was dressed 
in the labourer’s long smock-frock, and low-crowned 
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hat, leather leggings, and hob-nailed boots; but he had 
not the half-sleepy look common with his class. 

“ Hillow, young sheaver!” said the jolly farmer, 
whose name was Ben (or Benjamin) Parry. “ Bist thee 
drapped down out o’ the moon? For I did not zee 
thee a-commen,” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Norton, falling into the farmer’s 
humour. 

“‘ Well, thee dwost look a bit moonstruck for zartain. 
Ha, ha, ha!’”’ And the farmer laughed merrily at his 
own joke. “ But, sheaver, what’s thee a carryin’ there, 
eh?” 

* Books, farmer.” 

* Books! Whar dids’t get un? Books! a boy like 
thee!” 

“ Well,” said Norton, smiling, “I save my halfpence, 
and when I have a shilling or two, I go off to Wells or 
Bath and hunt over the old bookstalls, and get a book 
and study it through; and then I get another, and 
80 on.” 

“Ah,” said Farmer Parry, “a fool and his money’s 
soon parted. Thy brains’ll get like a addled agg. I 
never zeed no good come o’ books myself. But who’s 
thy father and mother, sheaver, and whar dost live ? ” 

*T live at Chilton, and my father is Aaron Purnell.” 

“Oh, at Chilton,” said the traveller on foot. Dost 
know a fellow by the name o’ Jim Perkins ?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

* What kind of a fellow is he ?” 

“ Well, he has the name of being a bit of a poacher, ay, 
and a smuggler besides. He never seems to work, and 


he lives up in Owl’s Bottom, a lonely place, where the 
owls whoop all night long. His mother, Nanny Perkins, 
lives with him, She is a queer old body, with a beard, 
and red, bleared eyes. The folk about are mortal ’feard 
of her, for they think she is a witch; and one or 


other is always saying she has bewitched them, and 
brought them ill luck, when any of their family are ill, 
or the pig or cows die. But I think that’s moon- 
shine. There are no witches.” 

“No witches, boy!” ejaculated Farmer Parry, in an 
accent of horror; “ thou’lt zay there’s noo devil next, 
That do all come o’ thy readen books. Why, dwost 
believe thy Bible? Isn’t there witches in the Bible? 
and weren’t there the wold witch o’ Wookey ? and hant 
I zeed wi’ my own eyes the ceave Wookey-hole, all in the 
rocks, whar she lived ? : 

Norton might have controverted the farmer’s super- 
stitious notions, which were then very common to that 
part of Somersetshire, and which, we are happy to think, 
are now, even in the most remote parts of the country, 
rapidly disappearing before the influence of education 
and religion, but a new turn was given to the conversa- 
tion. The travellers were by this time in one of the 
wildest portions of the Mendip hills, with moors around 
them in all directions, covered with fern and furze. 

Here was a wayside inn called the “Black Dog.” It 
lay in a slight hollow, where a narrow lane crossed the 
main road. Behind the inn, and extending along the 
main road and down the cross lane, was a plantation of 
fir, some twenty or thirty years old. 

The house was an ill-looking place in an ill-looking 
spot, and seemed as if it were trying to hide itself in the 
wood. Its unpainted door and window-frames were 
brown and time-stained, and more than one of the 
broken squares had been replaced by a stuffing of rags 
or a piece of old rusty tin; a vicious-looking sheep dog 
was prowling before the house. At the door of this 
lonely inn was now drawn up one of the butter carts of 
which I have before spoken, and which had to-day been 
driven across the moors from Braddon. 

“ Well, farmer,” said the man on foot; “ will ye come 
into the ‘ Black Dog, and let’s hea a glass o’ yale to- 
gether ?” 





“ Ay, I shouldn’t mind a glass o’ yale just to oil my 
works, as be getten a little creaky, but I dwoan’t over 
like the ‘Black Dog.’ Dick Emery, as do kip en, hant 
got the best o’ names; and hes wife’s wuss than he.” 

“Well, well, we be two on’s, d’ye zee; and we needn’t 
be afeard, and I’ll go home wi’ ye aterwards, vor I’m 
a-gwain your way.” 

“ Well, I dwoan’t mind, then; but keep a sharp look 
out in there.” 

Norton walked on as he was speaking, and Farmer 
Parry and his companion entered the “ Black Dog.” 
It was quite dusk, and the moon was beginning to rise. 

On entering the inn, Parry and his companion found 
one or two skulking fellows sitting in a high-backed 
wooden settle, before an old oak table, boozing and 
smoking. Seated on or against an opposite table, witha 
long pipe in his mouth and a cup of ale by his side, was 
the butter-jobber belonging to the cart. He was 
dressed like a farmer, with a long smock-frock over his 
other garments, and his tall, burly figure was crowned 
with a low, broad-brimmed hat, 

* Morrow, farmer,” said Parry, on entering, nodding 
to the butier-jobber. “ Morrow, so’s” (to the rest). 
“ Landlord, a quart o’ your best yale,” 

“Well, farmer, and how’s butter thease week down 
the country ?” 

“Oh, it do kip about the same. MHay’s gone up 
though, and cider’s zoo cheap down Zomerton way that 
you may have it for the drinken.” 

“Oh, ees,” said Ben, winking one eye at his com- 
panion, “They do tell I. "Tis zoo plentiful that the 
women do use it in bucketvulls to mop the floors wi’, 
and the men to water their gardens.” 

The butter-jobber looked as if hardly knowing whether 
Ben was in jest or earnest. But one man present said he 
had come up from Glastonbury that day, where he had 
heard the farmers say that the price had gone up. 

“ Glastonbury ?” said Benny ; “ah, that’s where the 
holy thorn growed out o’ Joseph o’ Arimathea’s walken- 
stick, as he stuck en into the ground when he wer tired 
of wa’ken up Weary-all Hill.” 

“ Res,” said the man; “I’yeazeed un. He do bloom 
at Christmas.” 

* Ah!” said Ben, “ wold Christmas—that’s the nat’ral 
time, I zay.” 

While the farmer seemed inclined to keep the butter- 
jobber and his companions in argument about old and 
new Christmas, the man who had accompanied him to 
the inn quietly slipped out, and, looking round to see 
that he was unobserved, crept to the butter-cart, lifted 
the kind of tarpaulin that covered the baskets of butter, 
and there discovered several small casks, as, evidently, 
he had expected. He carefully noticed them, and cut a 
mark, under the rim, upon each. This done, he returned 
to the tap-room, with an unconcerned countenance, as 
if nothing had occurred. Shortly after, the butter- 
jobber mounted his cart, and drove off in the direction 
of Chilton. Farmer Parry and his companion also pur- 
sued their way towards Sevenoaks, some miles short of 
Chilton, and still among the hills. Notwithstanding his 
familiarity, Ben Parry’s companion was a stranger to 
him, and had been merely overtaken on the road from 
Wells, This stranger had: promised to accompany Parry 
to Sevenoaks, and said he should be glad to stay at the 
public-house in the neighbouring village of Howcombe, 
as he was going farther on the morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FAIRY SLITTS, AND HOW THEY WERE PEOPLED, 


MEANWHILE, the boy Norton continued his solitary 
way in the moonlight, The butter-jobber’s cart over- 
took and passed him, Its occupant appeared to be fast 
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asleep, and though nodding with the motion of the cart, 
yet, from long habit, still retaining his seat. 

At last Norton reached the spot where a path through 
the fields to the right led to his native village. After 
crossing several meadows, the path descended a steep, 
rocky slope, here and there picturesquely wooded with 
low trees and shrubs, into a narrow glen, which, after 
winding a little, opened at its lower part into the broader 
valley of Chilton. 

The upper portion of this glen was the Owl’s Bottom, 
of which Norton had spoken. It was a picturesque, but 
lonely spot. Between the Owl’s Bottom and the path 
descending the slope was a rocky ravine, overhung by 
wood, This ravine was full of fissures, reaching from 
the base to the summit of the rock, as if it had been 
rent by an earthquake at some remote period. The pro- 
bable explanation of the phenomenon was, however, that 
in the days of the Romans or ancient Britons, there had 
been a lead mime there, and the fissures were excava- 
tions following the direction of the veins of metal. 

However this may be, there they were, some twenty | 
feet deep, and three or four feet wide. You entered one, | 
and after winding about in the rock for some time, you | 
came to another, crossing it at right angles, and follow- 
ing this, reached another; so that it was a complete laby- 
rinth of passages. They were mostly open to the sky at 
the top, branches of trees, wild roses, and honeysuckles, 
stretched across, and formed a natural screen. The 
walls of the passages being now covered with delicate 
moss and ferns, 

It was so striking and romantic a spot, that it had, 
from a very remote period, gone (in the mouths of the 
people of the district) by the name of the Fairy Slitts. It 
was the popular belief—at least, in former times—that 
here the fairies had their abode, and many a wonderful 
story had the old folks told them of the elfin dances by 
moonlight on the fields near the “ Vairy Slatts,” as they 
called them, and how they often came by night and 
threshed the corn, churned the butter, and made the 
cheese, while the people were fast asleep. 

The place was out of the way, and seldom visited by 
the country people in general. But it was Norton’s 
favourite haunt. Hours in the bright summer days, 
when he had holiday from school, or on sunday even- 
ings, he would wander in these cool, shady passages, 
with a book in his hand, now reading, and now looking 
up to admire the green tracery over his head; and now, 
again, giving himself up to his imagination of a world 
in which fairies performed a very important part, righting 
wrong, and doing good in a way that suited his youthful 
fancies, 

This evening the Fairy Slitts were not directly in his 
way, but some distance to his right up the glen; how- 
ever, in passing through the fields this morning, he had 
found a beautiful bee-orchis, which he had never seen 
before. He had dug up the plant, and carried it to the 
cool cells of the “ Vairy Slatts,” hiding it in a mossy 
crevice till his return. ‘Tired as he was, he could not 
think of leaving his orchis behind, so he went through 
the wood, and entered the main passage of the “ Slitts.” 
He was deep in the mossy gallery, rather awed by 
the solemn silence and the gloom, as the faint light of 
the moon struggled through the tangled wood above, 
when he was startled, and his flesh seemed to creep, 
as he heard the sound of steps and voices approaching 
him, He had not strength to flee, so he fell back 
into a deep crevice, which hid him in darkness, whilst 
the steps came on, and paused almost opposite to where 
he stood. 

“They must have had a reare run last night, Luke,” 
said a voice, which he recognised at once to be that of 
Jim Perkins, “According to Long Ikey’s account, 
they landed a naition good cargo at Braddon, and 





some jolly kegs o’ stuff he’ve a-brought us. But dost 


thee think, Luke, as anybody could vind ’em out where 
we've a-hided em? I’ve got a mind to goo back and 
pile zome more stones over ’em.” 

“Poh, Jim! Who dost think be ever a-gwain to find 
em out, at the very eeno’ thik dark passage, and all the 
stwones upon ’em? Besides, there yaint many as be 
likely to come a-pryen here.” 

“I dwon’t know that,” replied Jim; “there’s thik 
there Norton Purnell, as is always a creapen about the 
Slatts. I wish one o’ the rocks would vall down on his 
stupid numskull, and knock his brains out. I can’t 
think what the twoad is after. If he do come a-smillen 
about here much moare, I tell thee what, Luke, I'll 
just give him zummut as shall settle him, and put en 
where he wont pry into no secrets, and tell no tales.” 

Norton’s blood ran cold in his veins as he heard this 
threat, and felt that if by a motion he were now dis- 
covered, he should be instantly murdered. 

“Come, Jim,” answered the man called Luke, “let’s 
have no moare o’ that sort o’ work—dwon’t agree wi’ 
my stomich. It meakes a body feel queer o’ dark nights 
when the wind is a howlen. Cannot get rid o’ n another 
way? Cannot ketch en one o’ thease here nights, and 
send en across the country to Braddon, and ship en off 
to Holland, and get en zoo mixed up wi’ the smugglen 
hisself that he shall be afeard to peach ?” 

As the last words had been spoken, the two men had 
passed onward, and were soon out of hearing. 

Norton—who was almost afraid to breathe till long 
after the steps and voices had died away—then crept 
stealthily out of the passage in the direction opposite to 
where the smugglers had disappeared, stole through the 
wood towards the footpath, pausing each moment to 
listen, and so arrived in the glen, and tnence in the 
broader valley. Once in the more open road, he ran 
with all speed until he reached his father’s cottage. 


CHAPTER III, 

A COTTAGE AND ITS INMATRS, 
THE home of Aaron and Ruth Purnell was a small 
thatched cottage, in the midst of a little garden, From 
the diamond-shaped panes of the lattice-windows—that 
is, from such of them as you could see through—you 
might look down the long stragyling village, and far 
away to the green slopes beyond. Behind the cottage 
rose a little rocky steep, crowned with old and may- 
nificent beeches, and stately red firs, under whose shade 
the children were wont to play, especially at shop- 
keeping—selling beech-nuts and fir-cones with childish 
mirth as lumps of butter and loaves of bread. 

A tall man would have to stoop on entering the cot- 

e door, and once inside, could easily touch the rafters 
that held the floor above. The ground of the cottage 
was paved with a kind of mortar-cement, which had an 
ugly tendency to wear into pits and hollows, 

The furniture seemed to have come down from remote 
ancestors. There was an old settle with a high back 
near the fire; a great, lumbering oak-chest, rudely 
carved—once used, no doubt, to keep family linen— 
now held a stock of potatoes; an old-fashioned brass- 
faced clock, with oak case, kept up a dull ticking, night 
and day. If you ascended the steep stairs, you found 
yourself on the landing in the outer bedroom, occupied 
by Norton and the other children. Here, also, you 
could touch the roof with your hand, and, indeed, in 
some places with your head. There was no ceiling to 
hide the naked thatch, and the rough laths which sup- 
ported it were made lodgments for miscellaneous articles 
—such as old letters and bills, various tools, a boy’s 
kite and ship, a girl’s doll, and other toys. 

Aaron Purnell was a plain, hardworking labourer, 
turning his hand, as occasion called, to almost every 
kind of agricultural work, You would see him in 
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the summer, first, among the mowers, then, later on, 
leading the reapers; now digging potatoes, then press- 
ing cider from the apples; one day holding the 

lough, and the next wielding the flail in the barn. 

y-and-by you would hear the sound of his pick-axe in 
the quarry, and anon you would find him out in the 
field, with his hands cased in thick gloves, hedging and 
ditching. He could also milk, “sarve” the cattle, tend 
the horses, or drive the wagon team whenever the farm 
servants fell short. 

He was of middle size, and with his clean, well- 
compacted form, and frank, good-looking face, dark 
brown hair and whiskers, was altogether a fine speci- 
men of the west country peasant. I have noticed again 
and again in the labourers of Wessex the same type of 
manly beauty which reappears in some of the hand- 
somest and most aristocratic of our country gentle- 
men, 

Ruth, Aaron’s wife, was a comely little matron, some- 
what slightly built, and, you would have said, must have 
been pretty when younger. Her neat little cap, with 
primly quilled net border, almost like that of a Quaker, 
and her quiet, demure look, found favour with those of 
her persuasion, for she belonged to the Society of Wes- 
leyans, the only Dissenters that were known in the 
village of Chilton. 

Betsy, their eldest daughter, about twelve years oh, 
had been putting her two younger brothers, Tommy 
and Jossy, to bed that evening, and had now got out 
her copy-book, and was busy imitating a copy that her 
brother Norton had set her, though every now and 
then she would stop in her writing to say something 
about Chilton revel, that was to take place the following 


day. 

Ruth was sharing with Betsy the little round table 
and the light of the small dip candle, and mending 
Jossy’s trousers for the morning. 

Aaron sat by the fire with a knife in his hand, formed 
from a piece of broken sickle, shaping a stout black- 
thorn stick into a “ draishel,” or flail, for the winter, 

“Oh, father,’ said Betsy, looking up, “d’ye think 
*twill be fine to-morrow? Oh, dear, I shall ery if it do 
rain. Mother, d'ye think Cousin William and Cousin 
Polly ’ll come over to the revel from Tisbury, and bring 
Cousin Harriet wi’ ’em ?” 

“Well, Bets,” said her father, presently, “ the'dst 
better put that writen away, and go to bed for to-night, 
vor ’tis plain thy head do run more on the revel than on 
thy copy-book ; and if thee dostn’t go to bed in time, 
thee woon’t be getten up betime in the morning.” 

“No fear o’ that, father,” said Betsy ; “I don’t think 
{ shall be able to sleep a wink. Dear! I hope I shall go 
to sleep sound, and then seem to wake in a moment and 
find ’tis mornen !” 

With these words Betsy was off to bed, and when 
the parents were alone, Ruth said to Aaron— 

“] wonder whar that Norton is. He’ve a-stopped in 
Wells, I'll be bound, a-peeren into all the bookshops 
in the town ; I hope nothen ’ll happen to ’n.” 

“Oh, nothen ’il happen to he,” said Aaron ; “ robbers 
doan’t touch poor boys. - When I were a boy I’ve a- 
crossed the Mendip at all time o’ night, and I never 
met wi’ nothen wuss than myself; and when I were a 
young feller, and come a-coorten thee, Ruthy, I were 





a-crossen the hills week ater week ater twelve o’clock 


o’ night. 

“What dost think, Ruth? Tother night, when I 
wer a-commen from Bristow wi’ the wagon and hosses, 
I stopped to gie the cattle a drink and bite at. the ‘ Red 
Lion,’ and while I were a-drinken a horn o’ yale, who 
should come in but a radical chap. Well, he got a- 
ta’ken about the rich and r, and he says, says he, 
that ’twer shameful thing that some should work and 
some should play; and I thinks to myself, thinks I, 
well, they as play do get the wust on’t, for they never 
knows the pleasure o’ worken, and wi’ their own right 
arm pens for them as they do love.” 

“Well, I’ve offen and offen wondered if the rich 
do love their children as we do, since they can’t do so 
much for’em., They’ve got servants to do everything 
for the children, and even mothers hire a stranger’s 
breast for their babes. They never know the joy o’ 
bein’ a mother. The only crook in my lot is,” she 
added, in a low voice, “thee hasn’t yet come to walk to 
the house o’ God in company.” 

“Well, well, Ruth, doan’t let it trouble thee. 
Thee’st knaw we ben’t all meade alike in our minds an 
more than in our bodies. I'd goo wi’ thee if I could, 
but I can’t; doan’t suit I at all. Why, when I heard 
’em at their meetens telling one another all their 
feelens, good, bad, and indifferent, why, it ammoast 
turned my stomich; why, I should as soon think o’ 
making a winder in my buzzum and axen vo'’k to come 
and look into my inside. No, Ruth, I do say nothen 
against thy gwain if dost like it; but I must have my 
religion quiet if I do take et at all.” 

It was at this point of the conversation that Norton 
ran in, pale and trembling, and dropped down on the 
settle. Aaron and Ruth saw at, once that something 
was wrong, and anxiously inquired what had happened ; 
Ruth letting her work drop on the ground, and Aaron 
resting his knife upon his knee. 

Norton would probably have hidden the discovery 
which he had made of the hiding-place of the smugglers, 
through a shrinking from bringing Jim to trouble; but 
he felt that now the matter was too serious for him to 
venture to rest on his own judgment. He must tell his 
father and mother. 

Aaron and Ruth heard with astonishment and horror 
Norton’s revelation as to the “ Fairy Slitts.” 

* A cowardly wosbird! a toady, murderen wosbird !” 
cried Aaron, starting up in indignation. ‘ A-cheaten 
the king, and a-bringen his bad stuff here to put the 
divvil into them as were bad enough avore ; and then to 
murder a poor boy only for gwoin against his twoady 
stuff. I’ll gwo and break every bwone in his gurt long, 
ugly carcase !” 

“Thee mustn’t do no such thing, Aaron. He'd 
murder thee, too. When we’ve got to deal wi’ venimous 
beeast we must be wairy, or they’ll sting us. We mustn't 
say a word o’ what Norton have heard, onless the Lord 
do shew us that we ought to.” 

Aaron was at last persuaded, though after much grum- 
bling, and the launching at Jim of an immense number 
of “wosbirds.” And it was agreed that, at present 
nothing should be said of the discovery in the Vairy 
Slatts, 

(To be continued.) 
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PRE-CALVARY MARTYRS. 


BY THE REY. J. 


ISAAC, 

** So they went both of them together.”—Gen. xxii. 8. 
“DbySAAC was not a martyr in mortal | 
“1 fact, but certainly one in every 

H other element ofa martyr. Thoug 
“H he fell short of the last extremity 
| of death, he presented his body a 
fj, living sacrifice. In spirit, self- 
‘A submission, mental intention, and 

i, recognition of the Divine com- 
vane mand in his father’s immolation 
of him on Ged’s altar, he was every way worthy 
of being reckoned among those spiritual ancestors 
of the Church ‘‘ who loved not their lives unto 
death.” The calendar of saints emblazons many 
a name of individuals who greatly did, and nobly 
dared, braving the perils of fire and sword, whose 
whole lives bore the testimony of -martyrs, though 
they suffered not at last a martyr’s death. Per- | 
haps the inconsideration of some of our readers 
has scarcely done justice to the gentle, unobtru- 
sive, yet sterling heroism of ‘the child of pro- 
mise.’ In the peculiar haze of glory which 
radiates round the pontifical person of ‘‘ Father 
Abraham,” in that canonised act of lifting the 
sacrificial knife over the victim lying on the cairns 
of Mount Moriah, the gallant self-subjection of 
Isaac is almost overlooked; the voluntary victim 
is hid by the imposing vestments of the priest; 
the faith of the son is lost sight of in the illustrious 

obedience of the father. 

In order fairly to appreciate Isaac’s share in the 
moral yalue of the sacrificial incident, we may 
premise that it was at least as real a transaction 
to him as it was to Abraham. If St. Paul deals 
with it, and argues from it, as a fact virtually 
accomplished in Abraham’s mind, and speaks of 
his ‘receiving back Isaac from the dead in a 
figure,” constructing upon the moral actuality of 
the transaction—the actuality of the elder patri- 
arch’s faith—Isaac’s faith is entitled to an equal 
recognition, based upon the same line of reason- 
ing. Tho approaching sacrifice was every whit as 
real to the younger participant, as it was to the 
elder. Isaac had no more reason to expect the 
interposition which eventually occurred, than his 
father had. Nor was his self-submission in any 
sense compulsory, nor was there any previous 
moral law enjoining homicidal sacrifice to meet 
the objection of so exceptional a case, or relieve 
the doubt of its authenticity, so natural under the 
circumstances. Besides, Isaac had now attained 
the years of the Messiah on that day he walked up 
the cliff of Calvary bearing his cross. The son of 
Abraham’s old ago already counted above thirty 
years, and, in the prime of youth and manly vigour, 
could have readily mastered the decrepit ancient 
of nearly a century and a half. Nay, had he been 
so minded, he could have reversed the sacrifice, and 


retaliated the proposal by taking the place of the | 1m 
riest. But it was not so. The same terms describe | an 


oth his accompanying his father from the outset 
N.8.—VOL I 
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of the journey, when he was altogether unconscious 
of the errand, and also its close, after his father 


| had intimated who it was the Lord had promised 


for a burnt-offering—viz., ‘‘So they went both of 
them together.” 

And ‘‘ both of them should go together” in the 
honorary commemorations of the Church. Never 
had a father’s faith in God been put to so sharp a 
test, and never had a son’s filial submission to a 
father exhibited such self-denial as Isaac’s did, 
until Jesus Christ, the Son of God, came yolun- 
tarily laying down his life, preceded by the loving 
avowal, ‘‘ Lo, I come to do thy will, O God; ” yea, 
‘‘thy law is within my heart.” If we required any 
further justification for reckoning Isaac among 
the martyrs of Jesus anterior to the crucifixion, it 
may be pleaded in the parabolic relation which 
connects Mount Moriah with Calvary, and the 
virtual sacrifice of the son of Abraham with the 
actual sacrifice of the Son of God. If the figurative 
martyrdom be the type of the substantial one, then 
is Isaac also among the martyrs—the martyrs in 
heart, the shades of whose deaths gather round 
the person of the expiring Mediator, like the three 
hours’ darkness of the cross, hidden in the cloud 
of piacular glory which surrounded the Divine 
atonement. Christ is the true martyr, because he 
is the only mediator. It is solely because they who 
reject him as the Mediator irreverently depict him 
as a mere martyr, that believers, jealous of his 
glory, incommunicable as his priesthood, never 
call him martyr, sinking the inferior title in the 
Divine attribute of Mediator, as the lustre of the 
stars is absorbed in the brightness of the sun. It 
seems to me that the leading lesson of Isaac’s life 
lies among the passive virtues of the children of 
God. That early attitude of self-devotion to his 
father’s will, identifying it with the will of God, 
is the key-note of a gentle, meek, homogeneous 
character, well worthy of Christian study and imita- 
tion. His life, like that of most men, is barren of 
percpitean, | incidents, but is therefore perhaps 
more generally useful, as a study how to behave 
well and truly in every-day things. It is in the 
little, rather than the great, things of life, men 
fail. It is easier to be equal to some one signal 
effort of virtue, than to be uniform in “ the patient 
continuance in well-doing.” A paroxysm imparts 
a convulsive energy for the moment, but principle 
alone secures the even tenor of habitual moral 
strength. There is a still, subdued, and gentle 
light which develops Isaac’s character, like the 
gloaming of ‘the eventide” at which he was wont 
to go forth into the fields to meditate, with no 
glare to astonish and dazzle, nor glitter to parade 
a sense of self-importance. He seems as content 
with the place he occupies in the annals of the 
Church, as in the genealogy of his family—between 
Abraham and Jacob, insensibly obscured by the 
glory of his contemporaries, like a twilight fading 
erceptibly between the rays of a setting sun 
the beams of a rising moon, both contributing 
at once to illuminate and efface the interval. His 
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descendants much oftener speak of Abraham and 
Jacob than of Isaac, but the God-preserved formula 
never separates him from their honoured names, nor 
from His own, in the gracious triplet, ‘‘ The God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the Géd of Jacob.” 
He seems throughout life to have placed himself 
at the disposal of those who had the claim on his 
filial acquiescence, As a son, and an old man’s 
son, his model is perfect. He knew he was a child 
of special promise, born, not after the course of 
nature, and destined to be subservient to the ela- 
boration of God’s purposes of grace. He could 
not look upon his mother’s withered body, described 
by the apostle ‘‘ as now dead,” nor upon the vene- 
rable form of his father, ‘‘ above a hundred years 
old,” without admitting the palpable interposition 
of God in the fact of a child being born to them— 
a birth more like a resurrection from the buried 
hopes of an aged pair, who had long reckoned a 
stranger, ‘‘ Eliezer of Damascus, as their heir.” 
There was a sacredness about such a parentage 
passing the normal honour with which youthful 
piety reveres father and mother. The visible hand 
of God was on them, and he who had already 
made them the vehicles of his gracious promise, 
might be reasonably expected to impart through 
them further revelations of his will. No marvel. 
Isaac obeyed God, as speaking by the voice of his 
father, even when the old man’s trembling, re- 


luctant, yet unhesitating hand, bound him for the 
sacrifice, and laid him on the wood. There have 
been other cenfessors short of martyrdom, whose 
lives were a protracted sacrifice of obedience, 
where the coincidence of the Divine will with 
that of the arbitrary parent was not so ie poe 


Brothers and sisters of the meek and gentle Isaac, 
the eye of the angel of the thicket looks pityingly 
down on your sanctified tribulations. Every blow 
of the cruel flail is echoed in the sympathies of His 
heart. His expostulation with Saul still adopts the 
appropriating phrase which identifies your trials 
with his own—‘ Why persecutest thou me?” He 
takes his own time and method for impressing on the 
persecutor, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay.” 

I have known morose, tyrannical fathers, put 
their children’s filial love to a severity of test, from 
which nothing short of the special grace of God 
withheld their recoil into absolute rebellion. With- 
out the blasphemous oaths, hard usage, and mani- 
fold miseries of the drunkard’s household, not a 
few pious, godfearing sons and daughters have 
had to bear years of petty domestic tyranny, more 
wearing and wearying to the flesh than a sharper 
crisis sooner got over. But if we are taught that 
it is to be witnessing for Christ to bear a stranger’s 
revilings, much more is it so to sustain a parent’s 
unjust reproaches, At the exasperating moment 
of reaction, when filial patience has been stretched 
to its utmost tension, when you hear the first 
crack of the stranding line of duty, and flesh and 
blood are breaking the bands asunder, at that 
moment think of the young, stalwart Hebrew, 
who with one blow could have dashed the tottering 
patriarch down the steeps of Moriah, yielding his 
sinewy body to be bound by a tremulous hand, 
too feeble to bind even a passive victim, and ‘‘ lét 
= patience, like his, have its perfect work,” and 

onour the poor heart which grace has made its 
abode, by a triumph for its blessed Master’s sake 
over the temptation to revolt from its brave and 





holy allegiance. Let nothing less Divine and 
holy than Isaac’s angel interpose the cry—‘‘ Lay 
not thine hands upon the lad;” and rely on it, 
there is something in the thicket for you, as there 
was for him, which God will make manifest in due 
time. It is very hard to waste one’s joyous era of 
youth and vigour in deeper than Egyptian bond- 
age; to have the sweet flowers of its season un- ° 
timely plucked and blighted, and their bright hues 
dimmed as if its hope were dead. Isaac may have 
felt all this, and all the more honour to his meek- 
ness if he thought so, yet never said it, but re- 
signed himself to the will of God in that seem- 
ingly cruel shape. We may well pray for what 
the Jews called ‘‘the fear of Isaac,” for a like 
faith and patience, to follow his example, to im- 
bibe his spirit, and achieve his victory over self. 
‘* Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ;” 
his name will be written in heaven among the 
‘pillars ”” of those men ‘‘ of whom the world was 
not worthy.” Granting all the difficulty and 
heavy ye ago to the contrary course, admit- 
ting all the injustice and unnaturalness on the 
parent’s side, still he ts your parent; God in this 
shape is proving your faith. This is your way 
of bearing the cross; the earthly parent may be 
making you, as it were, ‘* pass through the fire to 
Moloch ;” but your heavenly Father is with you 
in the furnace, ‘‘ that the trial of your faith may 
be more precious than of gold, though it be puri- 
fied seven times in the fire.” There is no nobler 
contest than the race of filial piety outstripping 
parental austerity, and its magnanimous forbear- 
ance, compelling at last the confession of Saul, 
‘Thou art more righteous than I, my son.” 


*¢ For loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not smiled upon,” 


Again, Isaac’s simple, hearty, ingenuous defer- 
ence to his parent’s wishes in the selection of a 
wife is a rare and singular instance of filial virtue, 
especially in sons. There is no point on which, 
ordinarily, sons or daughters are so little advised, 
or influenced, by the experience and affection of 
parents, as in the choice of life-partners. Abraham 
was anxious that the son of promise should not be 
married to a Canaanitish woman—a worshipper of 
idols; and Isaac sincerely seconded his father’s 
godly view. Nor was he disappointed in the re- 
sult of his marriage with Rebekah, a daughter of 
the faith in the one true God. The quiet, even 
tenor of their lives is intimated in the fact referred 
to in the Church’s Marriage Service, that ‘Isaac 
and Rebekah lived faithfully together ”’—faithful to 
one another, for Isaac was the only patriarch who 
never married another wife—and both faithful to 
— whose blessing had ‘‘ made of them twain one 

esh.” 

Young men and women, ponder well this inci- 
dent in Isaac’s memoir. Has even the world ever 
thought the worse of his choice because his father’s 
religious considerations, and his own, influenced 
it? There was a itis of fitness and congeniality 
as to the highest things in the match, which pro- 
mised well for the marriage. If, on the other 
hand, young professing Christians will be ‘‘ un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers,” it is 
nothing short of tempting their own “ shipwreck 
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of faith.” The risk is great, if only for social happi- 
ness, Which seldom holds its ground against serious 
discrepancy of sentiment between man and wife; 
but the peril to spiritual character is infinitely 
greater, because the weakness and inconsistency 
which originally succumbed to the alliance, is less 
likely to resist the after influence of the connection. 
The first bad step leads on to worse, till at length 
the distance between that pair and God becomes a 
great gulf fixed, fatal to all sanctifying and saving 
intercourse between themselves and Heayen. 

The closing scene of Isaac’s life exhibited the 
principle of subjecting self to the Divine will, how- 
ever painful the natural collision, in a singularly 
exemplary incident. Of his two sons, Esau was 
clearly his favourite, though without a particle of 
injustice to Jacob, Perhaps Esau’s manly vigour, 
contrasting with his own quieter domestic virtues, 
was the not uncommon secret of his preference of 
the hairy, hardy hunter, to the smooth-faced 
dweller in tents, 

In all the natural points of comparison Esau was 
the nobler character, more ingenuous, unselfish, 
and forgiving than Jacob, who owed all that was 
comely in him to grace triumphing over the defects 
of nature. In that farewell benediction—having 
all the force of a prophetic legacy, unalterable so 
soon as uttered, like a will after the death of the 
testator—when Isaac found he had been deceived 
into bequeathing the hereditary blessing to Jacob ; 
however keenly he felt the disappointment, as the 
old man’s bitter tears bear record, when he and 
Esau wept together; however fondly he loved the 
bold huntsman who brought him of ‘‘ the sayoury 
meat” that cheered him in the feebleness of his 
age, it was no mean counterpart of his ie 
‘hj 
son, his only son Isaac, whom he loved,” that 
Isaac himself should offer up on the altar of his 
faith in the Divine sovereignty, by a solemn 
functional act of excommunication from the line 
of the family covenant, ‘‘ is son, his only son 
Esau,” whom he loved, more than the brother whom 
ho had transferred to his place. Parents are not 
now called to similar sacrifices of personal predi- 
lections among their children in that particular 
form, but the spirit in which Isaac subjected his 
own will in the disposal of his family to the com- 
mand of God, is imperative as ever. Christian 
father or mother, hast thou a son towards whom 
thy bowels of loye yearn, perhaps with a partiality 


Abraham’s soreness faith, in offering up 
tS) 





of affection which prompts you to allow him the 
first place in your regards and sympathies? Watch, 
and be jealous of the indulgence of that feeling, 
lest the precious thing be made an idol of, and you 
should live to see it crumble to pieces under a 
stroke of retribution, like the brazen serpent of 
Moses, which Hezekiah destroyed, sacred relic as it 
was, because the people worshipped it. Love your 
son, and make the best provision in your power 
for his future welfare, but beware lest an inordinate 
affection alienate your heart from other and higher 
claims, and so the destruction, of which your 
parental folly was the remote cause, realise the 
involuntary fate which ‘‘seethes the kid in its 
mother’s milk.” If the providence of God, by his 
allotment of superior gifts, or greater success to 
another son, indicate whom he has chosen to be 
the head and ornament of your family, submit 
gratefully to God’s appointment; acknowledge, 
even from the depths of a disappointed heart— 
‘** He doeth all things well.” Or, if the test of your 
self-denial take another shape, and the living, 
loving idol of your heart choose a calling in life 
distasteful to you, though in itself lawful and 
consistent with his social position, perhaps involving 
the necessity of long years of separation from you— 
whether in army or navy, colonial service, the 
East, or, highest of all, in the sacred calling of a 
missionary, think of the self-sacrifice of both father 
and son on Mount Moriah; think of Isaac’s sub- 
mission to Jacob’s taking Esau’s place, and spare 
your lad to wherever God may call him. Deliver 
up your son to Him, whose only begotten Son was 
‘‘ delivered up for us all;” requite the love of 
God your Father, if only by the poor sacrifice of 
the love of the world; give back to him his own— 
thy heart and thy son’s—both of you go together in 
this dedication, as the patriarchs went together up 
Moriah, though counting their steps in tears, and 
yours shall be the assurance of peace, rest, con- 
fidence, supply, and grace in him whose name is 
still Jehovah-jireh (‘‘the Lord will provide”). 
There is every species of loyal and heroic self- 
denial, submission, and personal sacrifice com- 
prised in the apostolic adjuration, which ‘“‘beseeches 
us, by the mercies of God”—not by the power of 
God to compel, nor by the terrors of the Lord to 
scare us into compliance with his will, but by the 
tender memory of his mercies—to ‘‘ present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto 
the Lord, which is our reasonable service,” 
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Give the past unto the wind ; 
All before us is the day, 
Night and darkness are behind. 


Eden with its angels bold, 

Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Is less an ancient story told 

Than a glowing prophecy. 


A before us lies the way ; 


In the spirit’s perfect air 
In the passions tame and kind, 





Innocence from selfish care, 
The real Eden we shall find. 


When the soul to sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound, 

Then all the earth is sanctified, 
Up springs paradise around. 


From the spirit-land, afar 
All disturbing force shall fleo ; 
Stir, nor toil, nor hope shall mar 
Its immortal unity. 
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FRANT VILLAGE AND WHIPPING-POST. 


HE accompanying illustration 
i) takes us to the pretty little 
village of Frant, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, whichis situated 
on a considerable eminence 
facing the south-east. From 
the yillage inn a wide “tract of 
; Sussex and Kent may be seen, in- 
, 4% \\ cluding Crowborough Common ; 
G To) and any one wanting a good bracing 
SIE air will generally find it at the 
Village, aud even on a hot day refreshing zephyrs. 
One morning especially, whilst stopping there, I 
remember looking over the Weald and valley at our 
fect. A heavy mist covered the landscape; here 
and there the taller trees raised their heads above 
their fellows and the mist, suggesting, and in fact 
representing distinctly, a number of lakes—the 
higher clumps of trees forming the islands and 
promontories. This was early morning; and the 
beautiful phenomenon soon vanished as Old Phoebus 
rose in his summer strength and quickly raised 
the earth-mist—a canopy of protection for us mor- 
tals from his midday rays. Situated as it is in 
Sussex, one naturally first thinks of the county 
and its associations, which in this case are peculiarly 
interesting ; the more so in these days, as in the 
seventeenth century-—and sixteenth too—it was 
the iron county of England, before the coal and 
ironstone were utilised in Staffordshire. In all 
directions in the neighbourhood constant reminders 
present themselves. Coming to an old house and 
pond, if you inquire the name of it, most likely the 
answer will be given, ‘‘ This be Wilken’s Forge,” 
from the old iron-works which, though small and 
dispersed all over the county, were very numerous. 
Then, besides these small works, we are reminded 
of the great gun, the various castings of tomb- 
slabs—many still remaining—the fine old fire- 
backs, the wrought-iron firedogs, and then the 
grand old houses which contained them, with 
heavy gables, deep eaves, and mighty beams, built 
to bear the weight of a good structure and the 
brunt of ages, as many have done, and do still. 
Sussex has other charms besides those of its manu- 
facturing history ; its natural surface is undulating, 
richly wooded, with south downs of great beauty 
and extent.* The forests were originally much more 
extensive, but the iron manufacture, which was 
entirely supported by wood, nearly cleared the 
county, and finally drove the iron-works to Stafford- 
shire. Enough of the county; now let us think of 
our dear little village perched up aloft, as Frant is, 
Situated about two miles from Tunbridge Wells 
—the adopted fresh-watering place of Charles II. 
in olden day, and the Orleans family in the present 
—the village is approached by the road to May- 
field, with trees on either side. Coming to the 
top of the hill, the hostelrie, the ‘‘ Abergavenny 
Arms,” is on the left, quite open in front, and the 
whole view over Crowborough bursts unexpéctedly 
upon the visitor. Having arranged the necessaries 
* Dr. Mantel opened Tilgate F: and rev 
Pp Tilgate Forest at soresiod great geolo- 


gical wonders, showing us mighty pre-A in their 
fossil state, and in great perfection. 





of life, or creature comforts, let us go on to the 
green. It has two interesting relics: Ist, the 
mounds of the old archery butts; and 2nd, the 
whipping-post. 

The name of Butts remains in many parts 
of England, and Newington Butts is still a well- 
known place and term in every-day parlance; but 
the existence of the butts positive is very rare, as 
rare as the Quintain at Offram, in Kent. Charles I. 
was the last monarch who had archers, and even in 
his day longbows had given place to matchlocks, 
snap-hances, crossbows, dags, petronels, and other 
fiercer ‘‘ crakies of warre.” Thinking of the build- 
ing mania of the present day, one trembles for 
medisevel relics such as these; and even the freak of 
an individual may sometimes destroy them, as a 
late clergyman at Frant had one removed because 
he thought it was unsightly. Tho three butts only, 
therefore, remain, and are now covered with green 
turf. The last time I saw them cricket was being 
played, on a fine summor’s evening, between the 
mounds, with a youthful ‘‘long-stop” on the top of 
one. 

And now for the whipping-post. Tho iron- 
work thereof we may fairly suppose to have been 
reduced by wood, and to be home-made. Close to 
the pound and close to the road it st.nds, with its 
B shaped wrist receivers, and certainly looks as if it 
would make the recipient bow a good back when 
ensconced and ready for his punishment. Whip- 

ing in public and on village greens is now amongst 
bygcnne, but there is no doubt that our whipping- 
post has been a wholesome caution to many, s0 let 
us hope that it may be spared as a memento of the 
past, and a “‘cave” to tipplers for the future, lest 
something worse be in store for parochial evil- 
doers. We saw an old rustic contemplating it one 
day, and from the expression of his countenance, 
we imagine his reflections were of the most tenderly 
moral kind. The church at Frant is an attraction to 
visitors for the splendid view obtained from the 
top of the tower, the Medway, the Nore, Hssex, 
Middlesex, Sussex, and the sea, through Shoreham 
Gap, being all visible on a clear day. Then there 
is a good clergyman there—a delightful old gentle- 
man—if I may suggest his having passed forty ; 
one who cares for his flock and his lambs too. The 
lambs he trains in an admirable choir, now strong 
— to give a good local concert, and to do it 
well. 

The church contains some fine old glass—one 
remarkable piece ‘‘'The Virgin Mary and Dove.” 
Then the sexton must not be forgotten for the 
capital epitaph which he gave me, running thus :— 

**O Death, how couldst thou be so unkind, 
As to take she first, and leave I behind ? 
Thou shouldst have taken both if thou tokst either, 
It would have been better for the survivor.” 


At the foot of Frant lies the magnificent estate 
of Eridge, belonging to Lord Abergavenny. ‘The 
ark is extensive, full of deer, and well cared for. 
he tenantry, rejoicing in a good lord of the manor, 
naturally take a pride in the different portions 
rented by them. Eridge Green is very interesting 
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for having had an old bombard cast there in the 
neighbourhood, near Buxted; about 1540 it was 
placed on the village-green. The custom was to 
firo it on Whit Sondan, for which purpose a 
person came down from London, and five shillings 
was allowed by the lord of the manor to the man 
who brought the stone shot back. The range no 
one could tell me; but Mrs. Looker, at the inn, 
told me that her father had charge of the shot, and 
that some of them were about still, In 1790 some 
children, playing on the green, got into mischief, 
and one crept into the muzzle of the bombard, and 
after great difficulty was extricated ;* but this led 
to the gun being removed, some say ‘‘ to the 


* A facetious clod told me that his father said they had to fire 
off a little powder to blow him out. 





Government,” some to the Tower, some to the last 
home of old iron. Before leaving Frant I must 
mention the old dame who has kept a school there 
for fifty-seven years—Mrs. Hundril, eighty-seven 
years of age. She was hale, hearty, and in the 
best of spirits, and when I was talking to her 
about her system, she described it thus:—Bad 
boys she put at the cottage door with a girl’s 
bonnet on; bad girls on a stool at the door with 
a boy’s hat on. She also had a runner in the 
ceiling for children—a relic of the last century. 

With such a good old dame, kind rector, and 
every natural beauty, surely the inhabitants of 
this healthy village ought to be contented and 
happy, and look forward cheerfully to their home 
beyond the grave. 


“THE CLAPHAM SEOT.” 


BY THE REV. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, M.A, 
NO, I. 





HO ood vit Pes hou 
Olapham Sect ? Are they 
iy el or do they re- 
resent a substantial 
idea? Is that idea fanati- 
cism, or is it earnest 
life—a thing to be de- 
ised or to be admired ? 
ere are many now-a- 
days to whom these 
questions have interest, 
and thereare many others 
in whom interest will be awakened when they 
hear the names of the men whom the “ Clap- 
3% ham Sect” is understood to comprise. 
Names have been defined as “ labelled 


ayy 


mysteries—disguises put 
from us their mystery.” 


upon things to conceal 
The name of a thing is 
generally supposed to be suggestive of everything 


about it. If I speak of a rose, the name is associ- 
ated in my min with the picture of the flower, 
and with its qualities of form, colour, fragrance, 
beauty. But there are names which have been 
fastened upon the things which they haye come to 
designate by some chance event, or by some caprice 
of genius; and in such a case, unless the interpreter 
be at hand, the mystery is the deeper for the 
“label.” 

It may be that to the uninitiated the mention of 
the Clapham Sect conveys no definite idea. They 
cannot trace the connection between geography and 
religious profession; and they have, perhaps, roamed 
often in that particular suburb of London without 
discovering ‘‘ the odour of sanctity” which, some 
fifty years ago, was so offensive to certain politely 
vulgar men. To enlighten them in this matter, 
and to give brief histories of the lives and cha- 
racters of the men upon whom this name was fixed, 
is the object of these papers. Perhaps it will appear 


— if, indeed, the moral be the highest part of human | 
nature, and goodness the highest style of moral | 


excellence—that, like the terms Whig and Tory in 
politics, and Puritan and Methodist in religion, the 
names given in reproach or by accident, may be 
accepted with satisfaction, and even referred to by 








the descendants of those who have worn them with 
not unholy pride. 

It is nearly sixty years since there issued from 
the press a very clever political tract, written to 
advocate Catholic emancipation, under the follow- 
ing title, ‘‘ Letters, on the Subject of the Catholics, 
to my brother Abraham, who lives in the Country, 
by Peter Plymley.” In these letters, whose close 
logic, keen wit, strong prejudices, and not too nice 
delicacy, at once fathered their authorship, the 
writer admits, ‘“‘that there is a vast luxury in 
selecting a particular set of Christians, and worry- 
ing them as a boy worries a puppy-dog,” but thinks 
the Catholics are too numerous to be thus worried 
with safety, and suggests that the taste might be 
gratified with less risk in another direction. ‘ But 
then, my good Abraham, this sport, admirable as it 
is, is become, with respect to the Catholics, a little 
dangerous; and if we are not extremely careful in 
taking the amusement, we shall tumble into the 
holy water and be drowned. As it seems necessary 
to your idea of an established church to have some- 
body to worry and torment, suppose we were to 
select for this purpose William Wilberforce, Esq., 
and the patent Christians of Clapham. We shall ‘; 
this expedient enjoy the same opportunity for 
cruelty and injustice without being exposed to the 
same risks,” 

The letters, which had an extensive sale, were 
published anonymously, but rumour ascribed them 
to the pen of a clergyman then writing himself 
into notice in the Hdinburgh Review, and afterwards 
promoted by Lord Lyndhurst to a vacant canonry 
of St. Paul’s. For a long time he denied the 
authorship—a venial offence, some would say, 
which has many precedents—but an untruth, not- 
withstanding, and hardly squaring with those ele- 
vated morals which a clergyman should impress 
upon his flock; but when, in 1839, he published his 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review in a collected 
form, he refers to the ‘‘ Letters” in the preface in 
these words: ‘‘I have printed in this collection the 
‘Letters of Peter Plymley. The Government of 
that day took great pains to find out the author: 
all that they could find was, that they were brought 
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to Mr. Budd, the publisher, by the Earl of Lau- 
derdale. Somehow or other it came to be con- 
jectured that I was the author. J always denied it ; 
‘mt finding that I deny it in vain, I have thought 
it might be as well to include the ‘ Letters’ in 
this collection.” This same gentleman, who after- 
wards became a dignitary of the church, and who 
scarcely hid his displeasure that he had not been 
lifted to the bishops’ bench, had written several 
articles in the Edinburgh on Methodism and Mis- 
sions. Methodism was a general name under which 
he classed not only the Methodists proper, but the 
various bodies of Nonconformists, and the Evan- 
gelical clergymen of the Church of England: ‘ not 
troubling ourselves,” as he said, ‘‘to point out the 
finer shades and nicer discriminations of lunacy, 
but treating them all as in one general conspiracy 
against common sense and rational orthodox reli- 
gion.” By comparison of these articles we may 
know the writer’s mind as to the composition of this 
“patent” Christianity, and we may be helped also 
to identify the type of men who were the subjects 
of his unworthy sneer. The revival of religion 
which began under the ministry of the Wesleys 
and Whitfield, had left upon the face of society a 
broadly-marked character of its own. Right well 
did the sturdy spirits of that time do battle for the 
living truth. From beneath incumbent traditions, 
or from out of the depths of an indifference like that 
of death, they brought it to the day. Justification 
by faith—Luther’s ‘‘articulum stantis vel cadentis 
ecclesie”’—was pressed upon the people not only as 
a truth to be believed, but as a blessing to be 
realised; and they preached it with the confidence 
of the early apostles, fecling that it was as fit for 
England as for Ephesus, and that it would overturn 
the heresies of modern times as readily as it con- 
founded the Stoics at Athens, or subdued the house- 
hold of the Czesars in Rome. Their singleness of 
aim and purpose, while it lifted them above fear, 
and preserved. them in a high disinterestedness, ‘‘ of 
which the world was not worthy,” unfitted them, to 
some extent, for the perception of peculiar diffi- 
culties, and of the niceties of individual thought 
and need, They knew but a common want, to 
which they applied a common remedy. Their chil- 
dren clung to their creed and trod in their footsteps, 
but their expression of godliness was less rebuking 
and stern, It was rather the Samaritan’s goodness 
than the prophet’s warning. They were more “in” 
the world, though as little “of” it. They had a 
keener insight into the troubles of the doubtful, 
and a more practical knowledge of the manners and 
customs of society. They felt that earth had its 
claims, which it were at once foolish and sinful to 
disregard; and while they held their faith fast—the 
faster, perhaps, under the dread shadow of the 
French Revolution—they formed confederacies, that 
it might work by love, and it was soon found warring 
against oppression and wrong, looking out for the 
needy that they might be enriched, and for the 
helpless that they might be befriended, sowing 
Bibles broadcast throughout the land, sending 
missionaries who might instruct and rescue the 
heathen, and stretching its magnificent charity to 
the very ends of the world. 

These were the men against whom the Edinburgh 
reviewer took up his parable. Their wisdom was 
pene to be folly, their zeal fanaticism, their 

elief in the efficacy of prayer impiety, their efforts 





of missionary enterprise socially foolish and politi- 
cally dangerous, and themselves, as the taste of the 
reviewer inclined, ‘‘ canting hypocrites,” ‘‘ quacks 
in piety,” ‘‘ detachments of maniacs,” or ‘“ nasty 
and numerous vermin.” Who that remembers these 
amenities of controversy will not rejoice that a 
kindlier day has dawned upon us now? Public 
opinion has become almost extremo in its recoil 
from this intolerance, and there is no reviewer in 
the land, unless he have lost all self-respect and 
care for his own reputation, who would venture to 
write such articles to-day. One great objection 
which was taken against them was their ceaseless 
activity: ‘One thing must always be taken for 
granted respecting these people, that wherever they 
gain a footing, or whatever be the institutions to 
which they give birth, proselytism will be their 
main object.” Here speaks the old moderatism 
embodied. ‘‘ Given—to begin with—baptism from 
the duly appointed minister, participation in cus- 
tomary worship; ” then,:‘‘do not be deceitful, do 
not be idle, get rid of your bad passions, live quiet 
and peaceable lives, and you are Christians. It 
needs not that you should be careful about the 
religion of others, and it would be bad taste and 
fanaticism to be righteous over much in the prac- 
tice of your own.” Such would be the. deadly 
teaching and quictism to which the nation might 
have been reduced if this protest against earnest- 
ness had been suffered to prevail. But, happily, 
that which in those days was but the revival of an 
ancient spirit, has come to be regarded as an essen- 
tial element in the Christian life. Religion need 
be no longer locked up in icy proprieties while the 
fearless enthusiasm strives for the fame or for the 
old. Aggression is recognised as the Church’s 
uty and the world’s need. _ The ‘‘ detachments of 
maniacs” go forth to attempt the world’s winning 
for Christ, and society shows no disposition to con- 
trol them. Their ‘‘ nonsense” is now adjudged the 
soberest wisdom, their ‘“‘ melancholy ” is a portion 
of serene and satisfying happiness; and, in deepest 
pity for those who scorn and slander them, they 
accept the brand of “madness,” and vindicate it in 
the apostle’s words: ‘‘If we be beside ourselves, 
it is to God: if we be sober, it is for your cause.” 
Congeniality of sentiment drew towards each 
other the men who were, on these matters, like- 
minded, that they might be mutually strengthened 
by communion, and mutually helpful for service, 
But their association was the more frequent because 
so many of them lived in the quiet country suburb 
which pointed the reviewer’s allusion. Clapham 
was then a village proper, with pleasant lanes and 
field-paths, and a common, and a coach to London, 
and with all the traditions, and self-containedness, 
and sturdy pride in itself and its belongings, which 
a model English village ought to have; and there 
can be little doubt that, as Sir James Stephen puts 
it, ‘Clapham Common thought itself the best of 
all possible commons, and the commoners admired 
in each other the reflection of their own looks, and 
the echo of their own voices,” while they were 
knights-errant against every species of oppression 
and evil. Wilberforce, Henry Thornton, Granville 
Sharpe, Stephen, the elder Grant, William Smith, 
John Lord Teignmouth, all these were dwellers 
in or upon the skirts of ‘the sacred village;” 
while it was the haunt of many others whose leisure 
was attracted by its quiet, or who were called to itg 
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councils when some benevolent project was to be 
started, or some wrong redressed, or some manifesto 
which embodied a great principle, made to steal 
gently upon the world. 

The Clapham Sect will now, we trust, be better 
understood, All varieties of character were found 
among its members. It was not entirely composed 
of those who were one in theological belief—for 
William Smith was of its cabinet, and a foremost 
man in many of its human charities. It was not 
identified with any political party—for followers of 
Pitt andof Fox were alike enrolled among its friends. 
It had no formal organisation, no rules, no funds, 





no secret oath, nor mysteries of initiation; and if 
it had a shibboleth, it was a word which breathed a 
blessing. It was simply a union of good men for 
worthy objects, held —o by the cords of love— 
which are ever the mightiest bands of a man—by a 
common hatred of injustice, by a common love of 
freedom, and by a penetration of spiritual sympath 
which linked them in fellowship, not with eac 
other only, but with ‘‘ the one Lord and Father of 
them all.” Of these worthies William Wilberforce 
was the most noticeable, both in talent and influ- 
ence. He will fitly be the central figure in our 
select biographical gallery, 


THE “HISTORY OF JULIUS CASAR.”* 


SVE Cesar, Imperator, nos 
morituri te salutamus!” were 
the words with which the 
gladiators saluted the em- 

peror before they flung 

themselves into the contest, 
<w where death was to be sought 
Wives or glory obtained. The echo of 
APs these words seems not to have died 
& away. Their sound rings along the 
corridors of Time. How many men, in 
after ages, about to engage in the battle of life, 
have taken up the cry! Who can count up the 
list of those to whom the name of Cwsar has 
given their first idea of greatness and renown— 
to whom the history of Czesar has been the first 
finger-post on the road which leads to glory; who, 
as they donned the helmet and grasped the spear, 
have in spirit joined in the gladiatorial chorus, 
*‘ Cesar, nos moriturt te salutamus ?” 
Of all the great men, however, of the present 
age who have found in the career of Cesar an 
- inspiration for themselves, or discovered in the 
record of his life an apology for, or an explanation 
of, their own acts, none stands more prominently 
forward, or more naturally attracts attention 
at the present, than the Emperor Napoleon III. 
That his illustrious uncle, and not Csesar, was 
the immediate idol of his worship, and probably 
the direct cause of his setting forth on a grand 
career, we Shall not attempt to deny. But we do not 
hesitate to believe that in his character he recog- 
nised the outlines of a mightier genius of ancient 
days, and that Napoleon Bonaparte was only the 
idolatrous image through which adoration was 
offered to the demigod Caesar. Be this, however, as 
it may, whether Casar or Napoleon be the ultimate 
object of the Emperor’s adoration, there is little 
surprising in the fact that such a man should 
regard with feelings of the greatest reverence the 
hero who in the history of ancient Rome occupies a 
position remarkably analogous to that which the 
two Napoleons have attained to in modern France. 
When, therefore, it was known that the Emperor 
Napoleon proposed to write a life of Julius Casar, 
the anxiety for its appearance, and the curiosity to 
know what kind of work it really would be, were 


* The “ History of Julius Cesar.” London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. 





almost without parallel in the history of literature. 
It is not our intention, in the few papers which we 
propose to write on this subject, to give a critical 
review of the volume which has so recently ap- 
peared. A merely critical examination of a work 
of ancient history would not, we think, be likely to 
prove very attractive or interesting to our readers, 
especially when we remember how many critical 
reviews are to be found elsewhere. To briefly and 
popularly explain the purpose, the plan, and tho 
general scope of the first volume of Napoleon’s 
‘* History of Julius Caesar” will, however, we trust, 
prove acceptable alike to those who have read, and 
those who have not read the book. 

‘“ History is only an old almanack,” is a stato- 
ment which, however true once, we now find it 
difficult to believe. There was a time when 4 
barren list of events—a record of battles, and an 
obituary of kings—was looked upon as history. 
The study of such history was not alone irksome, 
but positively useless. What matters it to any 
living nran now on what day Merathon was fought, 
or Thermopyls blocked up with the corpses of fallen 
patriots? What practical difference does it make, 
whether the battle-cry was heard around ‘ wind- 
swept Ilium” for one year or for ten? We havo 
little sympathy with those who would drag down 
history to the level of an unpractical arithmetic, 
or unscientific mathematics ; who would expend 
yolumes discussing whether Hector’s body was 
dragged once or thrice around the city or Patroclus’ 
tomb, 

It has always been a common mistake, when 
treating of any subject which embraces many 
departments, to dwell upon some one part to the 
neglect of the others. ‘his has been the error of 
those who have looked upon history as merely a 
record of facts. That the value of history depends 
upon accuracy regarding facts, we willingly admit. 
But this scrupulous accuracy loses all its value 
when it is regarded as an end and not as a means, 
We have asked above, What matters it whether the 
siege of Troy lasted for one year or for ten? If the 
determination of the true length of that war be re- 
garded as knowledge to be attained for its own sake, 
we say the inquiry is only waste of time and trouble. 
If the answer is, however, only to be a means to an 
end—a means to lead us on to the consideration of the 
qualities of the people who contended, and an inyes- 
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tigation of the causes which led to the war—historical 
fact fulfils its mission, and obtains a value which it 
did not intrinsically possess. This is the true use 
of history.. We are not to study the history of the 
past merely to cram our minds with indigestible 
facts. We are to look to the records of other ages 
for our guidance in the future—to light up our 
pathway with the beacon-fires of former genius 
—to avoid the rocks upon which great souls have 
perished, and over which the ghosts of their 
memories seem to hover like a distant lighthouse 
in the mist—to discover in the annals of the past 
how some men haye succeeded, and when, and why 
they have failed. 

History long left her destiny and her duty un- 
fulfilled. She seems first to have entered upon 
her true mission about the period of the Reforma- 
tion. This great movement led men to discuss 
facts not merely as such, but in reference to the 
causes whence they sprang, and the effects with 
which they were pregnant. That a single-handed 
monk should speak from his cell at Erfurt, with 
a voice that shook the thrones of Europe, and 
was destined to overthrow the mightiest organisa- 
tion that the world ever saw, was a fact which 
required some further explanation than his match- 
less eloquence or dauntless heroism afforded. This 
was a fact different in kind from anything which 
classic history recorded. That the countless hosts 
of an Alexander, that the sturdy legions of a 
Cesar should have overcome their enemies, were 
facts which the world had always accepted with- 
out demanding any explanation. It was natural 


that it should be so. But when all pre-conceived 
notions of power were overthrown, when the 


battle was found to be not to the mighty, nor 
the victory to the strong, effects were inquired 
after, and causes sought for. Thus to Historical 
Narrative was added Philosophic Investigation, and 
both united gave us HisToRY matured and per- 
fected. The principles upon which ecclesiastical 
matters were investigated naturally spread, and 
influenced the treatment of purely secular know- 
ledge. This is one of the great differences between 
modern and ancient history. Thus it happens that 
Quintilian, in ancient days, speaks of the judg- 
ments formed by historical writers upon a partial 
understanding of their subjects,” condemning an 
estimate of character formed merely upon facta, 
irrespective of a philosophical inquiry into their 
motives and concomitant circumstances, 

We have dwelt thus long upon this point, for 
a forgetfulness of this distinction between the 
style of writing modern and ancient history has led 
some to form an unjust estimate of the manner 
in which Napoleon has written the ‘‘ History of 
Julius Crsar.” What we have above attempted 
to prove to be the true principle of writing histo 
is that upon which the Emperor has proceeded. 
Ho states this clearly and unhesitatingly in the 

reface to his work :—‘‘ Historic truth ought to 

e no less sacred than religion. If the precepts 
of faith raise our soul above the interests of this 
world, the lessons of history, in their turn, inspire 
us with the love of the beautiful and the just, and 
the hatred of whatever presents an obstacle to the 
progress of humanity. These lessons, to be pro- 

* “Modeste tamen et circumspecto judicio de tantis viris 


pronunciandum est, ne quod wrasse accidit, damnent que 
non intelligent.”—* Inst.,” x, 





fitable, require certain conditions. It is necessary 
that the facts be produced with a rigorous exact- 
ness; that the changes, political or social, be 
analysed philosophically ; that the exciting interest 
of the details of the lives of public men should not 
divert attention from the political part they played, 
or cause us to forget their providential mission. 
Too often the writer represents the different phases 
of history as spontaneous events, without seeking 
in preceding facts their true origin and their 
natural deduction; like the painter who, in repro- 
ducing the characteristics of Nature, only seizes 
their picturesque effect, without being able, in his 
— to give their scientific demonstration. The 

istorian ought to be more than a painter; he 
ought, like the geologist who explains the pheno- 
mena of the globe, to unfold the secret of the 
transformation of societies.” Such are the prin- 
ciples upon which the Emperor ayowedly professes 
to write his book, and therefore any captious cavil- 
ling at him for not being merely a narrator of the 
facts of Czesar’s life, irrespective of sil other circum- 
stances, is unjust, because it springs from a forget- 
fulness of the mode of historical composition which 
the Imperial author has undisguisedly adopted. 

Another principle of historical truth has been 
adopted by Napoleon, and a power appreciation 
of its value will prevent our falling into an unjust 
judgment upon his design in writing the “‘ History 
of Saline Czesar.” 

For History to fulfil completely its high mission 
and duty, it must be an application of principles, 
not only to the particular period to which the nar- 
rative refers, but also to every age and condition of 
society. Of the truth of this sufficient proof is to 
be found in a consideration of the beneficial effect 
which even merely narrative history has had upon 
every state of modern Europe. How must not that 
beneficial influence be widened and extended if, in 
place of a barren record of facts, we haye a con- 
secutive narrative, which, while retaining its im- 
partiality as a record, shows events in their bearing 
on each other, and connects, by a clearly-defined 
chain of circumstances, every effect with its cause! 
It is thus the highest duty of the historian to 
collect the threads of his narrative from every 
possible source, to weave them together with the 
“restless shuttle of thought,” and so evolve upon 
the fabric an unmistakable pattern. The true 
historian does not merely lead us by the hand to 
an eminence from whence we can survey the plain 
of bygone ages, all strewed with dry bones; but he 
fits each bone into its proper locality, and we can 
discover the movement of every jomt. Nor yet 
even here does he rest content. It is not enough 
to show us the fleshless, heartless, brainless skele- 
tons of defunct heroes: our brain could not think 
nor our heart beat in sympathy to theirs. There is 

et more to be done. Like the prophet of old, the 

istorian cries aloud, and the dry bones do LIvE! 
No longer skeletons, but living, feeling, thinking 
men are before us. We can imbibe their spirit: 
our hearts can throb in sympathetic pulsation to 
theirs: and thus History completes her mission 
when she summons from the past real, living men, 
by whose experience we can profit, and by whose 
conduct our own can be influenced. 

That in this respect history has made a pro- 
digiuus advancement in later years, we must 
admit—although in doing this so-called histories 
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of countries have become histories of individuals. 
Mr. Macaulay may be open to some censuro for 
writing, under the title of ‘‘ History of England,” 
a brilliant apology for the Prince of Orange. 
Mr. Froude may likewise be impeachable for, 
under the same title, producing an elaborate 
justification of the Eighth Henry; and to the 
same category may be added the verbose apologist 
for Torydom in his ‘History of Europe,” and 
the graphic pleader for William the Silent in his 
‘“‘History of the Netherlands.” Still, so far as 
concerns the point under consideration, these his- 
torians are not blamable for the progenies which 
they have given to the world, but only for the 
names wherewith they have introduced them. 
From even this trivial fault Napoleon must stand 
acquitted, for he has stepped boldly forward and 
announced his history to be ono of Julius Cesar, 
and not palmed it off as a history of Rome. 

To sum up. We have, in the first place, en- 
deayoured to prove that Napoleon has adopted a 
proper method of writing history when he proposes, 
not merely to narrate independent circumstances, 
but facts in their connection with concomitant and 
previous events. We have gone further, and at- 
tempted to show that our philosophic deductions 
from the study of history should not merely concern 
any given time or country, but all ages and all 
places; that the knowledge derived from the past 
should be our guide at present, and often serve as 
an explanation of recent events. ‘This was the 
chief motive which induced the Emperor to 
undertake this task. He writes tho history of 
Cesar in order that he may deduce from it great 
canons of government and of policy, and these he 
applies to the acts of his uncle, and puts them for- 
ward as an explanation of the policy of that dynasty 
of which he is the worthy representative. To quote 
his own eloquent and unmistakable language: — 
My “‘aim is to prove that, when Providence raises 
up such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, it 
is to trace out to peoples the path they ought to 
follow; to stamp with the seal of their genius a 
new era; and to accomplish in a few years the 





labour of many centuries.” That the three great 
men mentioned in this passage were raised up b 
Providence for some great purpose, is a fact whic 
we think cannot be denied. Whether that pur- 
pose would have been accomplished by their careers 
having been uninterrupted, or whether the ve 
collision between them and the giant forces whic 
opposed thom did not best fulfil the good they were 
intended to do, as the flint struck against flint 
emits the spark—are questions which we shall not 
dispute with the Emperor. Whether the dagger of 
Brutus and the sword of Wellington robbed the 
world of benefits which she might have inherited, 
or relieved her from woes too heavy for her to bear, 
are questions which entirely depend, not upon what 
did oceur, but upon what might have occurred, and, 
therefore, are quite impossible to be decided dogmati- 
cally. But if for the word ‘‘ Napoleon,” we sub- 
stitute the ‘‘ Napoleon dynasty,” and we recognise 
in the career of the nephew a might have been 
the carcer of the uncle—and this is what seems to 
us to be the Emperor’s meaning—then, indeed, we 
feel our sympathies to a great extent engaged on 
the side which the hero of Magenta and Solferino 
has so ably and eloquently defended with his pen. 
So much for the motive which caused Napoleon to 
write this volume, and the mode in which he pro- 
posed to do so. 

We cannot too highly praise the ability and 
gonius of the man who, amid the cares of public 
life, and the terrible anxieties of his Imperial 
position, has found in the pursuit of letters at 
onco a power to support his throne and a pleasure 
to occupy his brief leisure, We have had in the 
world’s history many men who, having leaped to 
power from the gory battle-plain, have supported 
their throne and defended the crown with the sword, 
but here is the chief of a dynasty which has hereto- 
fore been mainly supported by the bayonets of the 
soldiery, defending the principles of his government 
and the conduct of his house with the pen. May 
we not, without presumption, console ourselves 
with the thought that this is the dawning of a 
brighter day, and the promise of a better morrow ? 


TIE POETS PILGRIMAGE. 


BY TOM HOOD, 


POET sat upon a lonely peak, 
And sang—and sang: 

Waking no echo, o’er the moorland bleak 
His clear yoice rang. 


© 


Alone for years he sang, with constant mind, 
Ditty on ditty ; 

Then said he, ‘‘ I will rise and soek my kind 
In town and city.” 


So from his lonely tower aboye the main 
The bard descended, 

To where the fertile, thickly-peopled plain 
Widely extended, 





3ut as he wandered onward, day by day, 
None came to greet him; 

None turned to look, or loitered on the way, 
That chanced to mect him, 


None did the humble traveller heed, who passed 
In garb of camlet. 

Unrecognised throughout that country vast, 
He neared a hamlet; 


Whence dimly he discerned his lonely keep, 
His far-off mountain : 

There sank he down all wearily to sleep 
Beside the fountain. 
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And all night long around his head there seemed 
The waft of pinions ; 

And echoes of his lays filled, while he dreamed, 
Sweet Sleep’s dominions. 


Then, when the morning brake a peasant came, 
Who sang—and sang: 

Beneath the dawn-sky, full of rosy flame, 
His carol rang. 


He sang, ‘‘Oh, heart, be strong, and thou shalt 
grasp 
The prize divine 
Ere long!” Whereat tho poet, with a gasp— 
‘* That strain is mine! 


‘* The peasants sing my songs as they depart 





To daily labour; 


They make march-music for the toiler’s heart, 
Like pipe and tabor. 


‘* My soul was full of idle fears, and weak ; 
But this has proved me, 

That while I dwelt upon my lonely peak 
The people loved me, 


‘**T can go back now to my turret’s gloom, 
And sing—and sing, 

Sure, when I die, some kind hand on my tomb 
Will laurel fling!” 


So he returned, and with a soul serene 
Sang those sweet lays, 

For which the world has happier—better been, 
Ey’n till our days! 


IRREPRESSIBLE CHRISTIANITY. 


HIS is a strong declaration— 
that the apostles ‘‘could not 
but speak the things which 
they had seen and heard”—as 
it stands in the English tongue. 
It is even stronger in the terse 
beauty of its original Greek— 
there literally reading, ‘‘ For 


we cannot not speak the things 

which we have seen and heard.” 

There is an irrepressibleness 

in the case, amounting to a 

physical impossibility. Silence is out of the ques- 


tion. The head-waters of fecling crowd so hard on 
the fountain of specch that no stoppage of com- 
mandment, and no pressure of conventionality, and 
no sealing of courtesy, can keep down its upward 
rush, and smother its overflow. The law of Nature 
annuls all other laws; and it is a law of Nature 
that the full mind shall speak. 

How invariably we see this as the rule of con- 
versation—where there is no stern self-repression 
enforced by pride or conscience. If one feels 
strongly about anything, his talk will be full of it. 
The enthusiast in any science, or art, or new dis- 


covery, or social plan, as we all know, is unable to | 


be long in any presence and keep it secret. It is 





for this very reason, in part, that society has shaped | 
the proverb, “ Beware of the man of one book and one | 


idea,” because when one thought has taken violent 


possession of a man, it is apt to drive him whither- | 


soever it listeth, with little consideration of the 
propriety of time, and place, and circumstance—of 
the feeling and convenience of others. He ‘‘ cannot 
not speak” the things which he loves, which are 
the subject of his daily thought and his nightly 
. dream. He wants everybody to take the same view 

which he takes; wants everybody to enjoy what he 

enjoys; to awake to the iaihnalagin which stirs his 
breast and dominates his life. And all this the 





more especially, if the welfare of others is at stake | 


to bring others to his own state of mind by the con- 
viction that they are imperilled by a failure on their 
part to see as he sees, think as he thinks, feel as he 
feels, act as he acts. 

This being true, there is also a converse, contrary 
truth. The calm, impulseless, inert man, is a man 
with no great thought in him. Nothing possesses 
him. No enthusiasm impels him. He drifts with 
the tide, where the other drives on like the Great 
astern, with paddle-wheels, and screw, and all 
sails set. You can tell whether there is fire in the 
furnace of a steam-boiler or not, without opening 
the furnace-door, or looking at the top of the chim- 
ney, or coming into the glow of the radiation of the 
heat; you can look at the steam-gauge and listen 
at the safety-valve. And if the needle of the one 
points to zero, and the hiss of the other is still, 
there is no pressure and no power within. Allis 
dead and empty, and dull ashes cumber the grate 
which was made to glow under its fiery burden. 

Apply, now, these principles to men in their 
relation to religion, and we may draw an inference 
of value from them. Peter and John had a fire 
shut up in their bosoms—a fire of faith, and love, 
and duty; and their whole soul glowed with it, and 
the steam-pressure of it showed itself either at the 
engine, in the sturdy revolution of hard work, or 
at the gauge and the safety-valye—when work was 
interrupted for the moment. ‘They could not not 
speak, any more than the safety-valye can help its 
hoarse utterance, when there is a raging heat 
underneath. 

They had become Christians. Christ had chosen 
them out of the world to be his; had filled them 
with his spirit; had given them to see how mag- 
nificent a thing it would be for all men to become 
Christians; had revealed to them the fearful danger 
which overhangs the world without a Christ re- 
ceived by faith; and, having experienced in their 
own case the blessings of faith, and its results, they 
wanted all men, and particularly their Jewish 


in the matter, so that all the best feelings of his | fellow-citizens, to take the same view which they 
nature co-work with his enthusiasm to impel him | took, and enjoy the same joy in which they rejoiced, 
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They saw now that Christ was the Messiah, the 
Lamb of God come to take away the sins of the 
world. They saw of what infinite consequence 
it was for the world to become aware of it, and to 
receive him and his doctrine. They felt that on 
their little company had devolved the responsi- 
bility of interesting men in this great salvation, 
and persuading the world, in Christ’s stead, to be 
reconciled to God. They loved Jesus, and they 
loved his cause, and they could not bear to think of 
men’s neglecting him, or that that should falter. 
And so they ‘could not not speak.” They must 
preach. They must work miracles, They must do 
all their possible endeavour. They must free their 
skirts of blood. If they were laughed at, no matter; 
sneered at, still no matter; hated, all the better, 
since hatred involves an excitement of the mind 
towards a subject which is more hopeful than dead, 
listless indifference. As Paul afterwards said of 
himself, so all the apostles could say: ‘We are 
made a spectacle to the world, and to angels and 
men. We are fools for Christ’s sake; we are weak, 
we are despised. We both hunger and thirst, and 
are naked and buffeted, and have no certain dwell- 
ing-place ; and labour, working with our own 
hands: being reviled, we bless: being persecuted, 
we suffer it: being defamed, we entreat: we are 
made as the filth of the world, and are the off- 
scouring of all things. We suffer the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that we may 
win Christ; and, knowing the terror of the Lord, we 
persuade men.” Such men so trained, so full, so in 


earnest, so weightily possessed of a truth vital to. 


the general acceptance, yet met with general mis- 
conception and indifference—such men “ could not 
not speak.” As well might Niagara poise itself on 
its ledge, and hold back its flood from that appal- 
ling plunge ! 

What kind of an apostle would men have thought 
a silent one then to be! One who, when ques- 
tioned, acknowledged his faith; one who, on Sun- 
days—provided it did not look like rain, and nothing 
hindered—gathered with the others to a Christian 
service; one who thought it practically wise to 
move easily along among his fellow-men, solicitous 
chiefly to have no ‘‘trouble” with anybody, and 
therefore reticent of any speech which, informing 





his neighbour Gentile or equally pagan Jew that 
he was a Christian, might provoke opposition, and 
procure discomfort—would be quite sure to arouse 
aversion. What kind of an apostle would such 
a “dumb dog” have made? How long before 
Peter and his fellows would have repudiated him, 
as, if not a hypocrite, a fool, and a failure? Saying 
nothing, because ho had nothing to say; moving 
nothing, because there was no fire of principle and 
faith to make him speak. 

Whence we may get, legitimately, the inference 
for our own time—that he who now really loyes 
Christ, and is Christ’s, will not be able not to speak for 
Christ; he cannot be silent—for him “silence is 
shame!” 

He will be courteous in his manner of speech ; 
remembering both the rights and the tastes of 
others. He will be sagacious as to the form of his 
utterance; remembering that pearls are not for 
swine—though other things are, even for them, and 
win even them. He will be discreet as to the time 
of his talk; as knowing that, while a full stomach 
rejects dainties, the same stomach, long empty, 
craves even the coarsest nutriment. He will bo 
gentle and humble, and not sanctimonious and 
formal—least of all, overbearing—in his address, 
But speak he will, and must. There is a great 
thought, a great fear, a great faith, a ag hope, a 
great desire, a great principle, a great love burning 
within him, and he cannot not speak the things 
which it bids him utter. It possesses him, and sways 
him, as he yields himself to its irresistible might. 

It is right, then, natural, inevitable, that real 
Christians should speak often of the things of Christ. 
If they are real Christians, they will truly love 
God, and heaven, and holiness; and if they do truly 
love God, and heaven, and holiness, they will love 
to speak of them. If they are real Christians, they 
will love the souls of men, and greatly desire their 
salvation; and if they do truly love the souls of 
men, and greatly desire their salvation, they will 
manifest that love, and that desire with the lips, 
trying to persuade men. It is natural that they 
should, and impenitent men recognise that fact, 
and expect that Christians will speak to them of 
the — of God. A real Christian ‘‘ cannot not 
spe ae 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


WAS FANNY A THIEF? 


<= ANNY FOWLER'S mother was dead, 
and Fanny had a little brother, named 
Willie, of whom she was very, very 
fond. But it pleased the great Lover 
of children, Jesus, to call Willie to 
his home in heaven. 

Of course Willie’s death made Fanny very sad. 
To show her love for him, she wanted to put some 
flowers in his coffin. 

‘*Where can I get them?” she asked herself. 
‘‘Pa has no garden, and he would not give me 
money to buy them. Where can I get them? Ah! 
I know.” 

Why did Fanny say sho knew where to get 





flowers? Because she thought of a beautiful gar- 
den in the city, which belonged to a very rich man. 
So, putting on her bonnet, she went down to that 
garden, and, standing in front of the rails, peeped 
slily in. She then looked up and down the street, 
and seeing no one, she crept under the rails and 
lucked a handful of beautiful roses, geranium- 
Lcsedehe, and amaranths. : 
Having crawled beneath the rails back into tho 
street, she was about to run home, when a hand 
was laid firmly on her shoulder. Looking up, she 
saw a lady, who said, in a very kindly voice— 
‘* Was it right, my dear child for you to gather 
those flowers ?” 
ha “Yes, it was right,” said Fanny, in very positive 
nes, 





DEPARTMENT FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 





“‘Tt was right? What do you mean, my dear?” 
asked the lady, a little sternly. 

Fanny blushed, and her eyes shot angry glances 
at the lady, as she answered— 

‘“‘You would have thought it right to gather 
those flowers if you had a very dear little brother 
in his coffin.” 

The mention of her brother brought all Fanny’s 
grief into her heart, and she burst into a violent fit 
of weeping. The lady soothed her tenderly, and 
then, by a few kind eae drew her story from 
her lips. After dwelling on dear Willie’s goodness 
and her love for him, she closed by asking the lady, 
‘‘Now, was it wrong to gather the flowers to put 
in the coffin of such a good little brother ?” 

‘‘Let me ask you a question,” replied the lady. 
‘“Why did you look first this way and then that 
before plucking the flowers ?” 

‘Because I was afraid the gardener would see 
me, and because the little board yonder says we are 
not to gather the flowers; but I knew in my heart 
that I wanted them.” 

‘*But were they your flowers ?” 

«No, ma’am.” 

‘*God says, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ Now, steal- 
ing is taking anything that belongs to another. 
Have you not, therefore, stolen those flowers?” 

‘“‘T never steal, ma’am,” said Fanny, with a 
frightened look and trembling voice. “I only 
wanted these flowers to show my love for Willie, 
and not for myself; and God knows this.” 

‘“‘Yes, He knows that. He knows how much 
you love Willie. He knows, too, how bad you feel 
because of Willie’s death. He pities you, and will 
comfort you, if you try to please him. Still, he 
says, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’” 

Fanny now saw that she had done wrong. Oould 
she have restored the flowers to their stems, she 
would have done so. But, since that was impos- 
sible, she did all she could to undo her evil deed. 
She pushed them under the rails, and left them in | 
the garden. Then the lady led her to her own 
garden, and gave her some lovely bunches of 
flowers to place in Willie’s coffin. 

Did Fanny steal those flowers she took from the 
gontleman’s garden? Was sho a thief? She did 
not mean to be a thief. She only meant to show 
her love for Willie. Was she really a thief? 

She was. She took flowers that belonged to 
another without his consent, True, she meant to 
make a good and loving use of them. But that did 
not make it right for her to take them, It did not 
make her less than a thief. Fanny did what many 
other mistaken persons have done—she did evil that 
good might come—which was wrong. God does not 
wish any person—young or old—to break one of 
his laws for the sake of keeping another. 

Will you mark this, my child? Will you 
please note this truth in your memory? Now: let 
me write it in capitals—IT Is WRONG TO DO EVIL 
THAT GOOD MAY COME. Then, if you’are ever 
tempted to join in a raffle at a fair held for a good 
object, or to steal that you may do good with the 
money, or to tell lies to save somebody from suf- 
fering, or to do any wrong act whatever for the 
sake of pleasing those you love, you will have an 
anSwer ready for your tempter. You will say, ‘I 
MUST NOT DO EVIL THAT GOOD MAY COME.” May 
the Lover of children help you to remember this 
precious truth ! 





BE TRUTHFUL. 


A BOY’S ADVICE TO BOYS. 
») 
(( 


S 


OME folks there are who make a 

W) distinction between lying and other- 

Na wise deceiving, but in the eyes of 

pe Him that searcheth all hearts, and 

SS knoweth our secret thoughts, all 

[¥) kinds of deception are equally re- 

yA, volting. So that when I advise you 

to be truthful, I do not necessarily 

caution you against open lying so 

much as to beware of those silent 

falsehoods which are quite as sinful, 

if not more so, because more baneful in their 

effects. If a liar say, ‘“‘I have finished my task 

without help,” when, in reality, he has been ina 

+ measure assisted by another, he is not more 

culpable than the liar who affirms that he has done 

his work, but hides the fact that he has been simi- 

larly helped. Lying lips are an abomination to 

God, but far more hateful to him are deceitful 
actions—a lying heart. 

Let me remind you of the story of Ananias and 
ig EP 

n the early gospel days, many, if not all, those 
converts to Christianity who possessed riches gaye 
all that they had to the apostles for the service of 
God, and the relief of their poorer brothers and 
sisters in the same faith. They sold houses, lands, 
and jewels, and laid all the money at the apostles’ 
feet for distribution to the wants of others. This, 
you may be sure, was a very great sacrifice, and 
could not fail to be thought highly of; but the 
givers did not seek the praise of man—the blessing 
of God was all they wished for. But there was one 
man amongst them who, though too selfish and 
mean to earn it honestly, coveted the admiration of 
his fellow-men. His wife Sapphira having also 
consented, and joined herself with him in this base 
air he sold a possession, taking good care 
that all the world should know it, and laid only 

art of it at the apostles’ feet, thinking that it would 
bo taken for the whole. But Peter was filled with 
the heaven-sent gift of the Holy Ghost, and so could 
see through the outward veil of the hypocrite into 
the wickedness and blasphemy of his false heart, 
and was filled with righteous anger, telling the 
thunderstruck Ananias of the awful sin he had 
committed—that of lying to the Holy Ghost; and 
the wretched man suddenly dropped down—a 
corpse. The lie was not a spoken one; when he 
laid down the money he did not say, ‘‘ This is all I 
received:” he merely placed it at the feet of the 
apostles in silence. But for all that it was a lie, 
and brought him a dreadful’punishment. You all 
know the rest of this sad story; how Sapphira 
afterwards came in, and told what many boys some- 
times use and defend as a ‘‘ white lie”—that is, 
only part of the truth—and how she received the 
same punishment. And yet how many there are 
who act and speak lies of this kind without for a 
moment thinking of these two awful warnings, 
which are crying out to them from the fifth chapter 
of the Acts. 

Will Johnson arrives at school ten minutes after 
nine. On the master asking him why he is late, 
‘* Please, sir,” says Will, “I was sent with a 
message te Mr. Jones, the linendraper, who lives 
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ever so far up the High Street.” Now, every word 
spoken by Will is the truth; but as he omits the 
fact that his mother allowed him ample time to go 
to Mr. Jones’s without being late at school, and as 
he squandered that time away in a game of taw, 
his excuse is a false one, and vee has told a lie no 
less than that for which Sapphira fell down dead. 
Beware then of false excuses; for though they may 
shield you for a little while, and save you an extra 
lesson, or your place in the class, yet be sure that 
they will do you great injury in the end, for a liar 
will never prosper long, even if he is not directly 
found out. 

Do not exaggerate. Whatever is beyond the 
truth cannot be of the truth; in plain words, it 
must be alie. Take care of your adjectives. It is 
becoming a common fault amongst young people 
to despise poor ‘‘ very,” and substitute the more 
superlative terms ‘‘tremendous,” ‘‘horrible,” ‘‘ter- 
rific,” &c. They are jolly to a degree that is positively 
‘‘awful;” any article mecting with their approval is 
described as ‘‘ magnificent ;” and there is something 
“frightful” in a pair of gloves that won’t fit. The 
absurdity of these expressions is easily apparent; 
and their injurious effect upon both speaker and 
hearer is great, as the future credit and truthful- 
ness of the one will naturally be doubted by the 
other, who has been misled by former extrava- 
gances and exaggerations. Those who use such 
inflated terms and expressions as those just in- 
stanced evidently aim at something very impressive 
and grand; but, forgetting that there is but one 
step between the sublime and the ridiculous, like 
‘vaulting ambition,” overleap themselves, and 
‘‘fall on the other side.” Plain speech is, after 
all, the best oratory. Simplicity 1s very nearly 
allied to sublimity, as may be seen in every page 
of the great Book of books—the ‘‘ Word of Truth.” 
Truth is always a plain-mannered lady, and prefers 
a garment of one syllable to a robe of three or 
four. 

Beware of those little part-truths and double- 
sided statements, the use of which bring about a 
confirmed habit of falsehood. Remember that it is 
not what you say, but what your words imply, and 
what is understood from them. And remember, 
too, that tho seemingly ‘‘ small fibs”’ only prepare 
the way for the more recklessly broad and daring 
lies which the openly debased shamelessly utter, 
proclaiming themselves to be the children of the 
father of lies, and heirs of the portion of liars. 
Sin overcomes by degrees; and if we do not check 
its first advances our later struggles against it will 
be far harder, and its conquest of us the easier. It 
is most probable that Gehazi had been gradually 
tempted into a course of petty deceit of his master, 
Elisha, before he planned and carried into execution 
that great falsehood which brought upon him a 
loathsome and incurable leprosy. Oh, what a world 
of ruin has a falsehood caused! Through that one lie 
of Satan’s to Eye, ‘‘ Thou shalt not die,” sin and 
death became the portion of all generations. A 
boy may be clever, good-tempered, and generous, 
but if he is found guilty of an untruth he has lost 
his character, and the friendship and confidence of 
all; for without truthfulness, all talent, amiability, 
and liberality are as nothing. Be truthful, so that 
you may always conscientiously declare, with the 
noble and true-hearted Paul, ‘‘I speak the truth, 
I lie not.” 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 


THE THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 


“ Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children; and walk 
in love,”—Eph. v. 1, 2 


EAR children, follow Jesus Christ 
Along life’s highway broad ; 
‘D His banner streameth on the air 
Across the great time-road, 
The motto traced in words of light, 
‘* Love leadeth unto God.” 


Love all, love playmates, friends and foes, 
For Christ hath loved you, 

And would you really be his child, 
You must be loving too, 

With gentle looks and kindly words, 
Refreshing hearts like dew. 


Oh, walk in love, and you shall find 
Sweet peace a constant guest 

Within your bosoms, children dear, 
Blessing you will be blest: 

For love, upon the great life-tree, 
Is the bloom God loveth best. 


And beautiful, and fresh, and fair, 
Are words of tender grace, 

And the loving spirit that adorns 
The plainest, sickliest face ; 

Tfow wonderful Christ’s dying love 
To all our fallen race! 


The thought of this will give.you power 
To bear the sneer—the scorn 

Of those who stand as yet with you 
In childhood’s sunny morn ; 

‘‘Tather, forgive,” the Saviour said, 
When they crowned his brow with thorn. 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


“Then those men, when they had seen the miracle that 
Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that prophet that should 
come into the world,”’—Johbn vi. 14, 


/ OU know very well the story, 
i) ? Of the Saviour and the bread, 
How the gracious Lord of glory, 
So many thousand people fed 
From five barley loaves, though all 
With two fish were very small, 
For the crowd as festival. 


But, dear children, understand, 
When the Saviour is the giver, 
When his own all-bounteous hand 

Is out-stretched as the reliever, 
That the hungry soul can be 
Satisfied immediately, 

Content in its sufficiency, 





“WHAT CAN I DO?” 





You with parents very poor, 

Lacking oft the midday meal, 
Trusting, patiently endure, 

And before your Saviour kneel ; 
Tell him how on Judah’s plain, 
Thousands once he did sustain ; 
Seek his mercy yet again. 


Children, will you all aspire, 
For a holier gift than this, 
Will you, dear ones, look up higher, 
To the great throne where God is ? 
Will you, children, humbly pray 
That the bread of God’s strength may 
Be your life-food on the way ? 


SCRIPTURAL ACROSTICS.—No, VII. 
PLACE WHERE ST, PAUL WAS FIRST CALLED A GOD, 
. The fulfilling of the law. 
. What we should all bear in our youth. 
. She chief ruler of the synagogue of Corinth, 
. A teacher of philosophy at Ephesus, 
. An instance of maternal affection, 
3, The field of blood, 


“WHAT 


LADY was sitting alone in 

wa, the deepening twilight in 

a large schoolroom that 

looked cheerless and dreary, 

deserted by its usual occu- 

pants. There was an ex- 

pression of sadness on her 

thoughtful countenance, 

and tears were in her eyes. 

Uer thoughts had gone back 

to the past, with its light 

and shade; to those days when life was full of joy, 

and hope had pointed to a bright future of happi- 

ness and usefulness in the mission field. But not so 

was she to serve her Lord. Ho whose labours she 

had fondly thought to share, had heard the sum- 

mons, ‘‘ Come up hither!” He had gone to join the 

perfect service of heaven, and she was left alone. 

Mournfully she contrasted with those anticipations 

of former days, the realities and prospects of the 
present. 

Her efforts during the last few years to bring to 
Christ those young girls in the morning of life 
amongst whom her lot was cast, appeared to have 
been in vain; as yet she could see no success at- 
tending them, All seemed dark and cheerless, and 
she felt lonely and dispirited, tempted to doubt 
even the faithfulness of her God, and his unerring 
love and wisdom in the way he had led her. 

‘Has God forgotten to be gracious?” she ex- 
claimed, in anguish of spirit. ‘‘Has he cast off 
for ever?” She was aroused from her sad reverie 
by a hand laid upon her shoulder; and, looking 
up, saw one of her pupils, a young lady of about 
seventeen, standing by her, ‘‘Can you talk 
to me a little while, Miss C——” she said, ‘‘ now 
all the ie are quietly in their rooms? I cannot 
80 to bed, feeling so restless and unhappy as I do 





SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


.. What man four hundred followers led astray? 
. Who could not credit bis own future guilt? 
What judge of Israel did Eglon slay? 
Which was the second town by Asshur built? 
. Who vainly strove God’s Word from fire to save? 
Where went a queen for comfort in disguise? 
. What was the first name they to Esther gave? 
Whose hand was of successful war the prize? 
The place where Jacob his blest vision saw. 
Where were the apostles foolishly adored ? 
. Wino took his cousin’s wife by Jewish law ? 
. What prophet Naaman to health restored ? 
. What kindly captain Jeremiah freed ? 
. Whose son put courage into Asa’s heart? 
. What chief did Abram forth to battle lead? 
. Who would not from her gods and friends depart? 
. Whose death fulfilled the words she vainly spoke ? 
8. A noted sorcerer by Paul struck blind. 
. What faithful nurse was buried ’neath an oak? 
. Whither went Saul unholy aid to find? 
. Who lost his life through bis much-vaunted speed ? 
. Who Israel with Omri did divide? 
. What man to help his king in his great need, 
With specious counsel led his foes aside ? 


et et et et 
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God shall wipe all their tears away, 
And death shall be no more ; 

No grief or pain shall there remain— 
‘Lheir sorrows all are o’er, 


CAN I DO?” 


now. Since last Sunday, when you talked to us so 
seriously, I have had no peace. I feel that I ama 
sinner in the sight of God, and I want to be recon- 
ciled to him. I want to love and foliow Christ; 
will you tell me how?” One silent prayer of 
thanksgiving, one supplication for Divine help, 
and then Miss CO——,, with gentle and loving words, 
pointed the anxious girl to the cross of Christ, to 
faith in his atoning sacrifice, as the only means of 
salvation and happiness. 

She spoke from a full heart, with all the fervour 
and simplicity of intense love for her Saviour, and 
for the souls of her fellow-creatures. And by 
degrees light dawned upon the troubled, eager 
listener, and she felt that she would go to Jesus 
just as she was, with all her sin and guilt, and lay- 
ing them on him, call him her Saviour and God, her 
reconciled Father. With a humble, yet gladdened 
heart, Miss C—— retired to her room that night. 
The dark cloud had passed away, and all was light 
within. The Master had rebuked the fears and 
discouragement of his servant when ready to faint. 
In the hour of her despair he had graciously 
bestowed a signal of his fayour and presence, and 


‘cheered her with the assurance that her labour was 


not in vain; that, lo! he was with her always. 
The remembrance of that evening, with its fears 
so suddenly dispelled, remained with Miss C—— 
through the remainder of her life. And even when 
in future years storms again gathered, and clouds 
and mystery enveloped her path, her faith failed 
not. It continued, enabling her unwaveringly to 
trust the faithfulness of her God, until her sun set 
in a halo of glory, and she went to be with him 
who, though unseen, had been ever near, guiding 
and guarding her to her rest at home in his presence 
for ever, Loving, earnest, toiling Christian, thus 





is he with thee! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL, 


ETSY was up next morning with the 
lark, and the fire was lighted, and 
the floor mopped and stoned with 
freestone, and the hobs were white- 
washed and blacked, and the kettle 
hung singing over the fire when 
Ruth came down; and long before 
it was possible for the festivities to 

commence, Tommy and little Joe had been washed 
and combed, their ruddy faces shining from the soap 
like ribstone pippins. They were arrayed in their 
best clothes, Tommy decked out in jacket and trousers 
resplendent with brass buttons, while Joo was gay in a 
new red and blue striped frock and drawers. 

As soon as breakfast was over the two boys began 
making short excursions to the village-green which was 
at no great distance down the street, and every now and 
then returned to report progress. 

“ Oh, mother,” said Tommy, at the first visit, “ they are 
putting up the stannens on the green, and there’s such 
a lot on ’em. And there’s such heaps and heaps 0’ 
gingerbread, and nuts in baskets; and they be hangen 
up the drums, and the trumpets, and the watches, 
and the dolls. Oh, ’twill be such a jolly revel! Mother, 
reach down our boxes off o’-the tack and take out our 
halfpence. I got fourpence halfpenny, and I'll buy a 
drum and a trumpet, and some fairens for mother, and 
a doll for Bets.” 

“You silly boy,” said Betsy ; “ your fourpence half- 
penny wouldn’t buy a drum, much less the rest o’ the 
things. You go along, and you shall ha’ your halfpence 
when I do go, and I'll lay it out for ye.” 

Aaron was shaving before tho little looking-glass that 
hung in the cottage window, often stopping to cry, “ Dall, 
these here razzors don’t cut no more than a saw. I 
wish they as made ’em were here, and I had the shaven 
o’m.” 

“ Hush, Aaron,’ Ruth would say. “ We shouldn’t 
render evil for evil.” 

“ Why, Ruth, ’twould make a parson almost swar to 
scrape hisself sore wi’ such a barrel-hoop.” 

Presently, however, Aaron was shaved and ready; the 
bow was sewn upon his hat, the nosegay of moss rose, 
wallflower, thyme, primrose, and auricula was arranged 
in the coat, and Aaron sallied forth, taking charge of 
Betsy and Joe, while Tommy held the tall club-spear. 

The club walked to the village church, which was 
nearly a mile from the village-green, down the valley. 
The members heard a sermon, and came back to the club 
room to dine, and the children returned home to their 
dinner, Tommy blowing a trumpet and beating a drum 
which Norton had given him, whilst Joe performed on a 
tin whistle, and Betsy took stolen looks at a wooden doll 
in paper, also the gift of Norton. 

“Mother,” said Betsy, “ when we got to church there 
were such a church full, and they hanged the flags over 
the gallery, and the band played the tunes o’ the psalms, 
and I thought the sound would ha’ cracked the winders, 
And there were Jane Wilson, and Harriet Maggs, and 
_ Shukey Wood a-sitten in the next pew. And they had 
’ pink bonnets, and white frocks, and blue sashes, and—” 

“Oh, Betsy,” said her mother, “thee shouldn’t give 
thy mind to such vanities, I'll warrant now thee 
forgot the sermon altogether.” 

“Well, you know, nobody never do mind sarments 
specially parson Wilmot’s sarments. I think he said 





somethin’ o’ them as is put over us, But everybody 
went to sleep.” 

“Oh, Bets, do tell mother what the clerk done,” said 
Tommy. 

“Oh, yes, mother. Why, d’ye know old Jan Pur- 
cell went to sleap after the Litany, and what did he do 
but wake up just in the middle of the sarment, and 
hollered out, ‘ We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord ;? 
and the folk stared, and the parson looked queer, and 
then Jan went as red in the face as a turkey-cock.” 

“Ah, ah,” said Ruth, half to herself, “tis all for- 
malism—all formalism.” 

“ Well, mother,” continued Betsy, “ when we come out 
o’ church the bells begun a-ringen again, and the music 
a-playen, and so the club went to the parsonage, and 
the band played in front o’ the house, and the club 
wa’ked all round lawn, and then come back again to 
the front door, and had some drink, and Miss Sophia 
come out and spoke to I and Norton, and asked how you 
were. My, what a nice, pretty young lady she is, Well, 
then, the club walked to Captain Moss’s, and had sum 
drink there; and then they walked up to the ‘Gurt 
House,’ and had sum drink there. And they did look 
so fine among the green trees wi’ their bows, and their 
spears, and flags. Oh, I wish ’t were revel every week.” 

“ Ah, child, thee shouldn’t set thy heart so much on 
the pomps and vanities o’ this wicked world. I don’t 
know myself wha’r ’tis right or no to go to such places. 
"Tis like the ‘Vanity Fair,” in ‘Pilgrim’s Progress, 
where Faithful was a-burned. But come, children, eat 
your dinner, and then I s’pose I must go down wi’ ye 
again to see after your father, or he’ll be a-getten into 
some row or other.” 

“Oh, mother,” said Norton, looking up from his 
dinner, you musn’t be too hard upon us. e can’t be 
all as good as you. You must let us have a bit of fun 
and nonsense sometimes,” 

His mother affectionately gave him a smart rap on 
the head with her thimbled finger, as a reply to his 
sauciness, 

The village in which the festival, or revel, as it was 
locally called, was held consisted of two lines of straggling 
houses, built at all angles to the road. Gardens, groves of 
fir-trees, and clumps of horse-chestnuts, came in the 
spaces between the cottages; and up the two slopes 
pinay them, on either side, ran the verdure of green 

elds, 

On one side of this street stood the “Bull Inn,” 
which had once been a farmhouse. It rejoiced above 
its country brethren in a large room, which was used as 
a ballroom by the gentry of that part of the country, and 
as a place for political gatherings, and meetings of the 
clergy. This large room was to-day used as a dining-room 
to feast the members of the Chilton Friendly Society. 

In front of the inn was the village-green. This was 
now surrounded with booths and standings, and crowded 
by those who had come to enjoy the revel. 

The club dinner was over. Many of the younger 
members were walking about, laughing and talking with 
the lasses, or buying them “fairens.” Some were having 
a game at quoits at the back of the green; others ran 
races down the street and back in; and some were 
shieing at tobacco-boxes and similar objects poised upon 
upright sticks. The band was seated round a long 
wooden table, under an old yew-tree beside the green, 


playing at intervals old English tunes, 

ehind the inn was a large bowling-green with walks 
round it, bordered by a flower-garden, now resplendent 
with tulips and peonies, Here and there the path was 
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interrupted by a pleasant arbour, provided with seats 
and tables. 

In this enclosure the more select of the revellers were 
enjoying themselves, The young farmers played at 
bowls and skittles, and the lasses walked about and 
looked on, and sometimes cheered the players. 

The older farmers, with their wives beside them, sat 
in the summer-houses, and quaffed their ale and smoked 
their pipes. , 

Ben Parry so sat, with his “deame” Nancy beside 
him, and talked of old times with his friends. 

And now the fun of the revel grew fast and furious. 
The games went on. Young fellows and lasses walked 
and laughed, and joked, and flirted, and grew jealous, and 
quarrelled, and made it up again. Children strutted 
about, breaking their toy drums, screaming on their 
trumpets, piping on their whistles, twanging their Jews’ 
harps. Little Joss Parnell came to his mother in great 
tribulation. He had lost his watch early in the after- 
noon in his grandfather’s little orchard, and had searched 
about for it in vain. Presently he saw the pig crunching 
something, and there was the red riband of his beautiful 
watch hanging out of its mouth, and the animal com- 
placently grinding and chewing it as if it were an onion. 

The booths were full of people drinking, smoking, and 
chatting. One booth belonged to Jim Perkins. It was 
observed that the most disreputable-looking of the people, 
the men who sneaked in, dressed in dingy-looking smock- 
frocks, as if they had no holiday clothes, gipsies, and 
bold-faced women in large-pattern flaring gowns, were 
the frequenters here. 

The fact was, though Jim had taken out a licence for 
selling beer, it was well known to all whom it concerned, 
that he sold smuggled brandy and other spirits “ under 
the rose.” 

In the course of the afternoon there had entered this 
booth a man who was a stranger to the neighbourhood. 
He was dressed like a labourer, and sat discussing a cup 
of ale until he had learnt by observation the freemasonry 
of the company. He then, by the secret signs, signified 
his wishes to Jim, and was supplied with a glass of 
brandy and water for which he paid. 

The man sat sipping his grog, and talking to his neigh- 
bours all the while, carefully observing the proceedings. 
Presently it began to be whispered about among the 
drinkers, that the new-comer was an informer. This was 
observed by marking that, when he went to the bar to 
get another supply of brandy, he was seen closely scruti- 
nising the kegs of spirits that were placed there. Pre- 
sently there rose the murmur, low at first, but soon 
growing loud, “ Turn the informer out! Break his head 
for him! And Jim, having his attention called to the 
man by these mutterings, came up to him, and tried 
to hit him in the face, but found himself in a moment 
sprawling on the ground from a well-planted blow by 
his antagonist. 

A dozen men started from their seats at this; but the 
stranger, putting his back against a post, drew a con- 
stable’s staff from his bosom, and then a pistol, pointing 
the latter towards the men who were making up to him, 
and who instantly fell back. 

“Tf any one lays a hand on me he'll be sorry for’t,” 
saidhe. “I didn’t intend to disturb your pleasure, ladies 
and gentlemen, this afternoon; and if you had let me 
alone, I should have let you alone. But as you've 
opened the ball, I must go on; and I call upon all of ye, 
in the King’s name, to aid and assist me. I must take 
the liberty of arresting you, Mister Perkins,” speaking 
to Jim, whom he had kept from rising with his foot. 
“And then I shall be most happy to be your humble 
servant to ’scort you to Sir Henry Jordiffe’s, where 
you'll give account of yourself for selling brandy with- 
out a licence, and having it in your possession without 
& permit,” 





The drinkers, men and women, began to sneak away 
from the booth at this. The majesty of the law, bran- 
dished before their eyes in the constable’s staff, while the 
danger in the cocked pistol had awed the boldest. 

Jim was handcuffed, and then helped to rise, sullenly 
abusing his victor. 

“You may as well keep a civil tongue in your head, 
Mister Perkins. *Tis your own fault; I intended to let 
ye have your fling to-day, but you violated the rites o’ 
hospitality, and here you be. Come, move on.” 

Jim declared he would not move. If he wanted him 
to go to the justice’s, he should carry him. 

* Oh, well, we'll carry you like a prince, my gentleman. 
Here, Farmer Parry,” seeing that Benny had entered 
the booth with a crowd, among whom were Aaron and 
Norton, “ here, Farmer Parry, lend us your cart, will ye, 
to convey this gentleman as is shaky in the legs to Sir 
Henry Jordiffe’s ?” 

“ Why, what’s he been a-doen of, Mister Vagg? ” said 
Norton, suddenly recognising in the officer the com- 
panion of his way over Mendip to “Seven Oaks” last 
evening. 

* Only been a-selling smuggled brandy and gin, my 
boy, as Long Ikey, the butter-jobber, had in his cart at 
the ‘ Black Dog’ last night. So I call upon ye, farmer, 
to aid and assist in the King’s name.” 

“ Well, I s’pose I must,” said the farmer, regretfully, 
“ since ’tis for the King, specially as I be a churchwar’n.” 

So Farmer Parry had the mare put into the cart and 
led to the booth. Jim was lifted by main force into the 
vehicle, and his kegs placed beside him, and Mr. Vagg 
drove off, a considerable crowd accompanying him to the 
abode of Sir Henry Jordiffe. 

Now it may seem strange that no rescue was attempted; 
but the truth was, those who had much sympathy with 
Jim were in a small minority. Jim was much disliked, 
not so much on account of his smuggling and poaching, 
for those are sins of which country people are apt to 
think very lightly, as on account of his own savage and 
morose character, and the ill-repute of the house he kept 
in Owl’s Bottom. Mothers hated him because he drew 
their sons away by the charms of cheap spirits and bad 
company, 


CHAPTER V. 
CHILTON HALL AND ITS MASTER, 

Curiton Hatt, where Sir Henry Jordiffe lived, lay in 
a park, with clumps of magnificent trees that sre up 
the slope of one of the hills, between which the village 
was situated. It was approached by a coach road that 
wound through an avenue of large spreading elms and 
beeches. At the gate were two immense stone piers, 
surmounted with ponderous stone balls; inside the wall 
was & lodge surrounded by alow verandah, whose wooden 
pillars were clothed with ivy. 

The hall itself stood on a terrace, separated from 
the meadow below by a sunk fence. It was a long 
building, supposed to be of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and had a bulky porch, which ran up like a tower the 
whole height of the building, and was now covered with 
ivy. The front of the house terminated above in ten or 
twelve quaint } erga surmounted by stone balls, and 
pierced by windows, All these latter were leaded panes 
and casements in thick stone transoms and mullions. 

Many of the crowd, among whom were Benny Parry, 
Aaron, and young Norton Purnell, pressed with the 
officer and prisoner into the justice hall, an old wainscoted 
room, hung round with ancient pictures, and furnished 
with oak tables and chairs, 

The recesses of the windows were spanned by old- 
fashioned window seats, while over the paintings hung 
fox-tails and stag-horns, the spoils of the chase. 

Sir Henry was seated behind a massive table, covered 
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with books and papers. He was a fine, grave, distin- 
guished looking man about forty. His dark brown, almost 
black, hair was slightly touched with grey, the silver was 
beginning to creep up his whiskers, too, and there was a 
careworn look on his finely-chiselled face. You could 
not look into that countenance without feeling that you 
were looking on no ordinary man. The capacious fore- 
head, the firm, yet piercing eye, the quiet, almost com- 
pressed lips, showed great power, tempered by an ex- 
pression of gentleness, 

Sir Henry Jordiffe was a very different man from the 
ordinary country squire. He was well educated, both by 
books and travel. He had enjoyed the tutorship of a 
man not much his senior in years, but who had become 
his friend, and had exercised a powerful influence on his 
character; this was Mr. (now Dr.) Kelson. Sir Henry 
had distinguished himself at Oxford, and was there well 
known both as a student and debater. 

When he succeeded to his father’s large estates, his 
ability and education, as well as his position and property, 
gave him extensive influence. He entered parliament, 
became the representative of the country party in that 
part of England, and it was even said that he had been 
more than once offered a seat in the cabinet. 

Before Sir Henry, Jim Perkins now stood. He was 
rather a tall, shambling fellow, clad in a long dingy 
smock-frock, dirty red neckcloth, and battered, low- 
crowned hat, and had a sulky, hangdog look. 

The officer gave his evidence. He had come from 
Wells for the purpose of inquiring into the prisoner's 
proceedings. It had long been known to the Excise 
authorities that a band of smugglers haunted the Bristol 
Channel about the termination of the Mendip range, and 
sent their goods by confederates across the hills to various 
towns and villages. Information had come to Wells that 
a cargo was landed at Braddon on Sunday night, and 
that, among others, a confederate, called Long Ikey, 
and plying avowedly as a butter-jobber, was known to 


have taken charge of some kegs of spirits and tobacco, and 


was likely to pass on Monday evening in the direction 
of the “ Black Dog” and Chilton. It was suspected that 
he was conveying some of these kegs to Jim Perkins, 
who was known to be a dealer in smuggled brandy. He, 
the officer, had therefore been dispatched to look after 
Perkins, while another had been sent forward to Bath 
to apprehend Long Ikey. On calling at the “ Black 
Dog” last evening, the oflicer Vagg had seen Long Ikey, 
and, as we already know, found that his butter cart con- 
tained kegs of spirits. These he had marked, and two 
of them were those brought in the cart this afternoon 
from the prisoner’s booth. Having seen the prisoner 
supply brandy-and-water to customers, he had obtained 
some for himself, for which the prisoner had received 
payment. 

The evidence was clear against Perkins, who had 
nothing to say for himself. He had neither licence nor 
permit to produce, so Sir Henry said he had but one 
duty to perform, and that was to commit the prisoner to 
the county gaol to await his trial at the quarter sessions. 
He added that he could not help expressing his satisfac- 
tion that the prisoner was at last detected in his nefarious 
practices; for it was not only that he defrauded the 
revenue, but, by selling cheap and smuggled spirits to 
persons who could not resist temptation, he was the 
cause of corruption to many, and had, during the last 
few years, done much to demoralise the neighbourhood. 

These words seemed to rouse all the fierce and vindic- 





tive nature of the prisoner. He grew livid with passion, 
and broke out into furious oaths which need not be 
recorded, 

“Thou bist always a-pecken upon me,” cried he. 
“ Three times a’ready thee’st a-sent me to gaol, for maybe 
knocking down a hare or a pheasant, as have come in my 
way, to kep myself and my old mother from starven.” 
Disregarding the remonstrances of the bystanders, he 
continued furiously, “I knaw well that ’tis thee as have 
sent to Wells to bring the constable over here, thee’st 
got such a spite again me. But now thee mind my 
words : as shure as ever thee best sitten in that there 
chair, a-looken so big, I'll have my spite out upon thee. 
I will! Ican hang thee up like a dog, and hang thee 
I will, Zir Henry Jordiffe, member o’ parliament though 
thou be!” 

Jim ended by almost foaming at the mouth, and 
shaking his manacled hands at the baronet. 

“TI do not know,” answered Sir Henry, calmly, “if 
you really have any meaning in your violent words, 
prisoner, or whether they are only the ravings of drunken 
insolence. I can have no personal animosity against 
you. I have sent you to prison for poaching. I did 
send to Wells for certain information, because en 
to abate a moral nuisance in the neighbourhood; and 
you may depend upon it I shall never be deterred from 
doing my duty by the threats of you or your com- 

anions.” 

“ Thee’lt alter thy tone, I tell thee, when thee beest 
a-swingen on the gallus!” 

A shudder run through the crowd as these outrageous 
words were uttered, and low murmurs of indignation 
arose, 

Ben Parry could not remain silent. “Gag the voul- 
mouthed villain! Gag en!” cried he; whilst Aaron 
rushed forward and almost shouted, “Get thee gone 
now for a impudent wosbird! I can’t stand this, I 
didn’t mean to peach on thee; you see if I doan’t now. 
Here, Sir Henry, swear my soon, will ye? He’s sum- 
mut to say as you ought to heare—swear en.” 

Norton, taken by surprise at his father’s outbreak, had 
no help for it but to be sworn and give his evidence, 
He repeated what he had heard in the Fairy Slitts the 
last evening. 

The indignation now rose to the greatest height 
against the prisoner, and the people were ready to tear 
him to pieces. 

Sir Henry was anxious to find out the name of the 
man who had conversed with Jim in the cave, but 
Norton had only heard him spoken to as Luke, and 
did not know his voice. Now, there were several men in 
the neighbourhood whose names were Luke, and none 
of them were exactly beyond suspicion, so that there 
seemed at present nomeans of detecting Jim’s confederate. 

The result of Norton’s evidence was of course, that 
whilst Jim was committed as before settled, Norton 
was bound over to appear against him at the quarter 
sessions. 

“ Ah, well!” said Jim, turning away, “my time’ll 
come, one of these here days, and I shall crow while 
some o’ ye cry. And as for thee, young whipper- 
snapper ’—turning to Norton—“’twool be the wuss 
day’s work he’s ever done in his life,” 

Jim was dragged out, while yelling out threats, hoisted 
into a cart belonging to the squire, and driven off to the 
gaol at Shotton-Matleigh. 

(To be continued.) 
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“FIRST IN 


T is a circumstance worthy of 
notice, or it would scarcely 
have been thus recorded in 
the Word of God, when and 

\} where the term—‘‘a Chris- 

»Y ° tian” was first applied. Such 
a fact can hardly be without some 
significance—can hardly fail to 
teach some lessons to those who 
seriously examine it. 

It was not in Jerusalem that the 
appellation, ‘‘ a Christian,” was first heard. ‘‘ The 
holy city”? gave not their appropriate name to the 
followers of Christ. ‘‘Galileans,” or ‘‘ Nazarenes,” 
were the gentlest and least offensive phrases em- 
ployed by the proud Pharisees and the mocking 
Sadducees in speaking of the followers of Christ. 
They had denied his rightful title and character to 
the faster, and it was not likely that they would 
concede it to the servants. They rejected Jesus, 
they never admitted his claim; and, finally, they 
were rejected themselves, and their city and their 
land were given overto the spoiler. Not in Jeru- 
salem were “the disciples first called Christians.” 
Nor was Rome, the world’s metropolis, to have 
the honour of recognising and calling by their 
proper name the followers of the Prince of peace. 
Had she thus shown an early recognition of her 
rightful Lord, great would have been the stress 
laid upon that fact, when she began, three cen- 
turies after, to advance her claim to be the metro- 
polis of the Church. But Rome ‘knew him not” 
—‘‘the light shined in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not.” Rome slew St. Paul, 
and, a few years after, she slew thousands of. those 
who ‘followed Paul as he followed Christ.” It is 
not from Rome, any more than from Jerusalem, 
that we receive the name by which apostles and 
martyrs delighted to be called (Acts xxvi. 28; 
1 Peter iv. 16). 

Antioch, the capital of Syria, first uttered that 
word, ‘‘the sound of which has gone out into all 
lands, eyen unto the ends of the world.” Antioch, 
sunk in sensual enjoyments, and caring nothing 
for the pride of empire which vaunted itself at 
Rome, or for the pride of race, which puffed up 
“the seed of Abraham ”’—Antioch, seclinens and 
indifferent, gave at once to the followers of Christ 
their appropriate title. In the providence of God, 
she affixed to ‘‘the sect which was everywhere 
spoken against,” a designation which was at once 
grammatically correct, and also instructively de- 


scriptive. 

Christ, their Lord, was so called as being ‘‘ the 
Anointed One ;” and Christians, if they are worthy 
of the name, ‘‘have an unction from the Holy 
One”—‘‘an anointing which teacheth all things” 
(1 John ii. 20, 27). Thus, the name designates the 
character; and he who knows nothing of this 
anointing, bears, in fact, a name which does not 
ny belong to him. 

The time when, as well as the place where, this 
name began to be given and assumed, deserves 
careful notice. Christ had ascended; the Holy 
Ghost had been given; thousands of Jews had joined 
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ANTIOCH.” 


the infant Church—but still the name of ‘‘ Chris- 
oe had not been heard. Paul was arrested on 
his journey, and made a monument of Divine grace 
and a pillar of the Church; but still that Church 
|had no name. Many more seasons were to pass 
over, until, twelve years after the ascension, and 
eight years after the conversion of St Paul, the 
signal is given, by the admission of Cornelius, and 
the Church, collectively, exclaimed, ‘‘ Then hath 
God unto the Gentiles granted repentance unto 
life.’ Immediately we read that the preaching of 
the cross be at Antioch, ‘‘anda great number 
believed, and turned unto the Lord.” And then 
follows the announcement, ‘‘And the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch.” ‘The in- 
ference is evident. It was not to the little Jewish 
Church that this name was given. The door must, 
first, be opened to the Gentiles—it must be made 
evident to all men that the prophecy of Isaiah was 
about to receive its accomplishment, ‘‘I will give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 
be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” And 
then, and not till then, the Church received its 
name, and stood forth as ‘‘ Christian,” or “ the 
anointed.” 

But once more—this glorious title was not given 
to the Church collectively only, to the great con- 
gregation, or to the bishops, or elders, or deacons, 

¢ was given to those of whom the Church was 
composed: ‘‘ the disciples were called Christians.” 
This is a point of vast importance. The fact before 
us is not that of a vast corporation, by being ad- 
mitted into which a man may become entitled to 
certain privileges. The apostolic preaching was 
always addressed to individuals: ‘‘ Repent, every 
one of you ;™ ‘‘ whosoever believeth shall receive re- 
mission of sins.” In conformity with this, the 
language used is not, ‘“‘ The Church was called the 
Christian Church,” but, ‘‘ The disciples were called 
Christians.” The truth here taught is, that a man 
who would have the benefit of Christ’s salvation 
must become a disciple of Christ, as well as by 
public profession take Christ’s name upon him, 
and thus be called appropriately ‘‘ a Christian.” 
Antioch, as a seat of Christianity, has now passed 
away; its candlestick has been removed. The 
faith of Christ, the life of Christianity, has less 
to do with places or buildings than had the elder 
dispensation. Daniel, one of the holiest of men, 
prayed ‘‘ having his windows open towards Jeru- 
salem.” But our Lord had plainly warned the 
woman of Samaria of a mighty change then about 
to take place in the service acceptable to the Father. 
‘‘The hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. The true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him” (John iy. 21, 23). 
Our feelings toward Antioch, therefore, are not 
filled with affection or veneration by the fact to 
which we have been adverting. We rather mourn, 
as we do over the seven churches of Asia, while 
we reflect that places once ‘‘ exalted to heaven” are 
now ‘‘cast down to hell.” The main interest of 
the story turns upon the leading fact of the name 
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and its meaning. ‘‘A Ohristian”—an anointed 
one, Rey. vii. another symbol is used, that 
of ‘the sealed ones.” In both the lesson is 
nearly the same. ‘‘The servants of God,” as 
they are termed in Rev. vii. 3, are a separate and 
‘peculiar people” (1 Peter ii. 9), “called out of 
darkness into marvellous light.” And it is of 
vast importance to keep this truth always in mind. 
The name of “ Christian” was first given, and still 
belongs, to ‘‘ the disciples,” and to none others, It 


means more than a merely nominal profession—it | 





describes a learner, a follower, an obedient hearer 
of Christ. All, therefore, who have any sincere 
concern about the matter, should examine them- 
selves by this rule or standard. It will not suffice, 
on the last grand inquiry, to say, ‘‘ We have eaten 
and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught 
in our streets.” To be a real “‘ disciple,” an actual 
‘* Christian,” means much more than all this. It 
means a true and earnest ‘ turning from darkness 
noe light, and from the power of Satan unto 
0 Dts 


THE VIOLET. 


rf Mair QATHER me a flower, 
C Budding into bloom, 
Let it be a wild one, 
With a sweet perfume. 


‘“« No rare garden beauty, 
Grown with art and care ; 

But a simple blossom, 
Smiling anywhere : 


‘One of Nature’s freeborn 
And untutored things, 
Treasured of the poet 
In his wanderings: 


‘One of God’s evangels 
Preaching by the way, 

Of his love and wisdom, 
All the livelong day.” 


‘‘Say which shall I bring you; 
There are many here: 
Which among the many 
Do you hold most dear? 


‘«There’s the gentle ‘ speedwell,’ 
If its name be true, 

Asking our welfare 
All the long day through ; 


‘* There’s the yellow king-cup, 
Like a vase of gold, 

Sprung of some bright treasure, 
Buried deep of old ; 


‘* And the frail wood-lily, 
Like an angel-child, 
For its pale purity 
In a world defiled ; 


‘‘ There’s the constant, pleading, 
Fond forget-me-not, 

Calling to the river 
From her grassy cot— 


‘* Bidding it remember, 
When with other flowers, 
That blue eyes are watching 

Its returns in the show’rs ; 


“‘ There’s the brave old daisy, 
Pioneer of all, 

The first in the battle, 
And the last to fall; 


‘* And the little violet, 
Such a tiny thing! 

Hardly worth the trouble 
It would cost to bring.” 


“ Stay,—that is the flower 
I love best of all, 

Vor it has the dower 
Of a soul withal ;— 


‘* A soul that makes the shade 
Scarcely regret the sun, 
So sweet its odour is— 


» 





Oh, bring me, bring me one 
A. W. B. 
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3 BY THE REV. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, M.A, 
GOOD OUT OF EVIL’; OR, THE STORY OF SIERRA 


by the Portuguese, and from 
‘en received its name, which 
means ‘the mountain of 
lions.” It is a peninsula on 
“J the west coast of Africa, 
\\ and has been alternately the 
j theatre of some of the darkest 
and some of the brightest 
scenes in the history of that 
great continent. 
Here, as at various other 
*" places along the coast, the slave-trade once 
erpetrated its cruelties, and pushed its 
orrid traffic in human flesh. © native 
chiefs were induced, by the offers of enor- 
mous profit, to engage in this fearful trade, 
and white men, ing themselves Chris- 
tians, were those who held out the tempting bait to 
these heathen chiefs, and then consummated the 
wickedness which they had instigated, by carrying 
the wretched victims of their cruelty and avarice 
into distant lands, to labour and to die beneath the 
lash of the taskmaster. 
One case will help to illustrate what was perpetu- 


ally oce in this region of the shadow of death. 
An Afrioan ohief, known by the name of Boatswain, 


received a quantity of from a French slayer, 
to be paid in slaves. The chief looked around 
him to see Where the necessary supply could be 
most readily procured, and his eye lighted on a 
tribe called the Queahs, who lived in peace and 
retirement amidst their native forests. At mid- 
night, when all was hushed in sleep, the fierce 
soldiers of the chief silently approached the villages, 
In a few moments every hut was wrapped in 
flames; the and the little children were in- 
humanly butchered before the eyes of their friends 
and relatives, and then the remainder were hunted 
down, pursued, and captured, in order to complete 
the terrible bargain Which had been struck with the 
white man on the coast. was 
The captives, whether taken in these midnight 
expeditions or in the frequent wars which were 
undertaken with a view to the same inhuman 
traffic, were chained together, and driven in gangs 
to the seaboard, where they were secured within 
inclosures, like wild beasts, until the arrival of the 
slave-ships. 
These Tosdbsadins, as the inclosures were called, 
were built of wood, and were frequently two hundred 
feet in length, by eighty feet in width. Sad and 
dreadful were the scenes which were witnessed in 
and around them Here you might see a sorrowful 
procession, consisting of forty or fifty girls, ad- 
vancing, with bleeding feet, and seoured by a 
assed through a brass collar round their necks, 
here you might behold a gang of sorrowful men, 
fastened together two and two, and driven, with 
oaths and curses, into their terrible prison-house, 
Within you could hear the wail of miserable 





mothers, whose children have been torn from them, 
or whose infants had been put to death ; and often, 
amidst that mournful wail there rose the groan of 
the dying, whom suffering and exhaustion were 
about to release from the misery of life, 

By-and-by the slaye-ship is in sight, and tho 
miserable captives are transferred on board, to the 
care of hardened slave-dealers. But who can pic- 
ture the horrors of that ‘‘ middle passage” between 
the shores of Africa and those of America? Imagino 
four hundred human beings crammed into the hold 
of a ship, and that hold only twelve yards long, 
seven yards wide, and three and a half feet high ! 
Packed, as some one has well said, ‘like herrings 
in a barrel ;” stifled with the suffocating heat; 
kicked and beaten when they venture to mourn or 
complain, and scantily supplied with food to eat, or, 
still worse, with water to quench their thirst. 
No marvel that out of every ten of the wretched 
victims it is much if three- reach their destination. 
Numbers die before they can be embarked ; still 
greater numbers perish in the hold of the slaye- 
ships; whilst many of the survivors are so broken 
down in constitution, at the end of the voyage, by 
what they have endured, that it is found more 
economical by their new proprietors to use them up, 
and to pure. fresh slaves, than to give them 
such saniioal aid and nourishment as might prolong 
their lives. 

It is a sad reflection that England had her 
share in the guilt and barbarity of this nefarious 
trade, and long persisted in maintaining it. There 
was a time when the chief minister of our Govern- 
ment could dare to offer the following instruction 
to a colonial agent respecting the slave-trade :— 
“* We cannot allow the colonies to check or to dis- 
courage, in any degree, a traffic so beneficial to the 
nations.” 

But the spirit of Christianity put forth its 
power. The voice of humanity and religion found 
utterance in the British Parliament, at the lips of 
such men as Sh and Thornton, Clarkson and 
Wilberforce. The judges declared that slaves could 
not live on English soil; that the moment they 
touched it they were free. The nation, at a great 
and noble price, manumitted those who had been 
held in bondage in her own colonies, and entered 
into covenant with other nations to check the slaye- 
trade, 

To accomplish this, our squadrons on the coast 
of Africa watched and pursued the slavers, and 
wherever they captured a vessel that contained a 
freight of human beings liberated them on the 
shores of their own land, and secured to them their 
freedom. ‘The need for this salutary and righteous 
check has not ceased to exist, and we trust that the 
demands of interested parties, who would try to 
have the preventive squadron removed from the 


chain | African coast, will be met with determined oppo- 


sition. 

But the efforts of Christian men did not cease 
when they had achieved the political emancipation 
of the slave. There was a higher emancipation to 
be presented to him—one that would affect his soul 
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as well as his body, and influence his destiny for 
eternity as well as time. ‘‘ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” This 
was to be the charter of the great missionary effort 
which English Christians now determined to extend 
to the swarthy and downtrodden sons of Africa. 
Cowper had touched a chord that vibrated far, when 
he wro 
“ Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot alter Nature’s claim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Is in black and white the same.” 


And to this claim of brotherhood was added the 
claim which centuries of wrong and suffering con- 
ferred upon the negro. The time had come when 
this twofold’ demand of justice and humanity was 
to be acknowledged. 

By a concurrence of providential circumstances, 
Sierra Leone became the place where the noble 
enterprise was to be putin execution. To this place 





the English cruisers brought in the slaves whom 
they had rescued from the slaye-ships, and here, 
by an arrangement entered into between the British 
Government and the missionaries, they were placed | 
under Christian instruction. It was soon found | 
that amongst these emancipated Africans were to be 

found representatives of various races in the in- 

terior, who had been carried away and sold into 

slavery by their own countrymen, but who were 

now brought back, in the overruling providence of 
God, to receive liberty for soul as well as body, on 

their own soil. 

In ‘‘the Queen’s Yard,” at Sierra Leone, the 
representatives of one hundred and fifty African 
languages and dialects have thus been brought 
within Christian influence, They have been gathered 
together at a point where the missionaries might 
first learn these hitherto unknown tongues, and 
then use them for the instruction of whole races. 
And thus the evil of the slave-trade has been mar- 
vellously overruled to accomplish the purposes of 
Divine mercy. It has been, on a hea scale, the 
repetition of the same Providence which, when 
Joseph was sold by his brethren, sent him ‘‘ before 
them to preserve life,” and made him the stay and 
blessing of ail his kindred. 

To recount the labours of the missionaries at 





Sierra Leone, would be to narrate the story of such 
heroism, earnestness, and love as the world has | 
seldom seen. Ina deadly climate, under a tropical | 
sun, amidst the ignorant and despised children of | 
Ham, the forlorn hope of Africa, as they haye| 
well been called, laboured, and fainted not, until | 
the colony has passed from its state of pupilage | 
into a Christian community, with its organised | 
parishes and native, pastors, its crowded schools! 
and well-filled churches, its: wealthy merchants | 
and, nobler still, its band of native Christian mis- 
sionaries, who, under the superintendence of Samuel 


Crowther (once a slave, but now their own black 
bishop), are engaged in evangelising the nations 
that lie beyond them. 

We may return to this inviting theme again ; 
but, for the present, one scene lately enacted on 
the shores of Africa will give an idea of the wondrous 
change which has been effected there since the days 
when slavery and idolatry were undisturbed. 

On the 10th of October, 1860, H.M.S. Zuryalus 
cast anchor in the harbour of Sierra Leone, and it 
soon spread like wildfire through the colony that 
Prince Alfred was on board. On that night Free- 
town was brilliantly illuminated. The whole popu- 
lation of the town was to be seen in the streets, and 
well-dressed and well-behaved crowds bore testi- 
mony to the civilising power of the Gospel of Christ. 
Out of nearly fifty thousand inhabitants in the 
colony, there are not more than one hundred and 
fifty English residents, so that the demonstration of 
loyalty and order was unmistakably native. 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of the 12th the 
Prince landed, amid the booming of cannon and 
the shouts of the populace. He was met on the 
wharf by the governor and the various officials, as 
also by the clergy, both nativeand European. The 
whole way from the quay to the Government House 
was lined by the children of the different schools, 
to the number of one thousand, all dressed in white, 
and singing ‘‘ God Save the Queen!” as her princely 
son passed by. 

On arriving at an arch of palm-trees which 
crossed one of the streets, and which was em- 
blematically crowned with a young palm—symbol, 
at once, of England’s prince and of ‘young 
Africa””"—one of the liberated negroes read, on 
behalf of his brethren, an address of loyalty, in 
which the following passage occurred :— 


May the precious blood and the vast treasure lavished 
on this continent by Great Britain serve to stimulate her to 
sustained and vigorous action in the glorious cause of 
freedom. May she never sheathe her righ'eous sword until 
the slave-trade—that foul blot on the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century—be purged out of the wor'd ; till civil 
and religious liberty reign triumphant from pole to pole. 


An incident occurred just before the Prince’s 
embarkation, which, to all who witnessed it, was 
deeply affecting. His Royal Highness graciously 
shook hands with all who were near him; amongst 
them was a police-magistrate, who was also the 
founder of the timber-trade in the colony, and wis 
had been resident in it for more than forty years. 
When the Prince offered him his hand, the old 
African gentleman took it in both of his, and, ina 
most impressive manner, invoked the blessing of 
God upon the Queen and ‘‘all the Royal family,” 
praying that the Lord would ‘‘ bring them all into 
obedience to himself, through and for the sake of 
his own Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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GRANDFATHER GREENLAND’S STORY. 


XROUND the fireside in the 

oak-raftered kitchen of a 

'@ pleasant farmhouse, situated 

+42 on the Yorkshire coast, was 

gathered a row of happy faces. It 

was evening; the labour of the 

“ay had ceased; the sheep were 

\ # folded, and the cattle sheltered. 

the wood fire crackled on the hearth, 

Z end threw both light and warmth 

-—* around, Grandfather Greenland sat 

in his cosy elbow-chair, his white head leaning on 

his upraised hand, and a smile of content beaming 

in every line of his aged features. On a low stool 

at the old man’s feet sat his ore pg. Emily, 

her rosy, sunburnt cheeks bursting with merry 

laughter, as she twisted into many "0 a tiny 

bonnet which she tried to perch on the head of a 

baby doll. A younger child, a grandson, sat on 

his grandfather’s knee, with his bright eyes turned 

beseechingly to the aged face, while his little hands 

wandered amongst the long white hair that fell 
across the bowed, stooping shoulders. 

‘*Grandfather,” said little Hugh Greenland, 
‘tell me a story.” 

‘“‘ Well, well,” laughed the -humoured 
grandfather, “I think I can remember one, if you 
will promise to be very quiet, and listen. 

‘© When I was quite a boy,” the old man began, 
‘‘ there lived in a small cottage at the end of the 
village a fisherman, named Martin Handspike. 
He had one child, a little girl about ten years old. 
Martin was a hardworking man, but he was 
a drunkard, and he would often leaye his home 
whole days together to the sole care of his little 
daughter. She was a sensible, joyous girl, and 
the neighbours used to call her ‘ the Cricket.’ 
cottage where she lived was the cleanest and neatest 
in the village. Enter it at any time, and you always 
found the same bright tidy look about it, and about 
the Oricket too. 

“‘There was also living in the village at that 
time an orphan lad, named Mark Redleigh, whose 
father had been drowned at sea, and whose mother 
shortly after that event died from fever, leaving 
the poor boy without a relation in the world. 
Mark, who was a year or two older than Amy, was 
a wild, scampish lad, and the villagers said he was 
idle and wicked too. 

‘‘ Suddenly, however, a change came over him; 
he grew cleaner in his looks; and his clothes had 
fewer tatters in them. He was seen to be daily 
hanging round Amy’s cottage, digging or weeding 
the little patch of garden in front of it. One 
summer evening when Martin Handspike was sup- 
posed to be absent ona fishing cruise, Mark stole to 
the cottage door; he opened it gently and peeped 
in. Little Amy was seated reading her Bible aloud. 


The boy listened to the words, and they fell on his | I 


barren mind as the rain falls on parched-up flowers. 
At length she bent her knees in prayer, and 
the lonely orphan heard his own name. His heart 
throbbed and his lips quivered, as he strained his 


The’ 





ears to listen. She was asking God to turn him 
from his evil ways, to make him a boy, and 
to soften his hard nature. When she rose to her 
feet, she was surprised to see Mark standing in the 
doorway, with tears trickling down his cheeks. 

‘«*Am Iso very bad?’ he asked, ‘ so very bad 
that God cannot pardon me?’ 

*«¢ Qh, no,’ said the Cricket; ‘ God sent his only 
Son amongst the wicked upon earth to teach them 
the way to heayen. He came a little child into 
their midst, and, when he was scarcely older than 

ou are now, preached to learned men. Mothers 

rought their children to him, and he took them 
in his arms, and laid his hands upon and blessed 
them.’ 

‘** Amy, girl, where are you ?’ 

‘*Tt was the loud voice of Martin Handspike, 
calling to his daughter. The next minute he stood 
in the doorway, with an angry frown on his face, 
staring at Mark. 

ani t do you want P’ he asked, passionately. 

“<Do not harsh with him, father, dear,’ 
pleaded Amy ; ‘he is——’ 

‘** He is an idle young t!’ shouted the 
fisherman ; ‘and if I hear of him skulking about 
here when I am away, I will give him something 
to remember.’ 

«Oh, but father,’ again pleaded Amy, ‘you 
don’t know half the number of kind actions he 
does for me.’ 

‘«* Belay there, girl,’ cried the indignant fisher- 
man; ‘you are so soft and good yourself that you 
think everybody else is the same, Now,’ he went 
on roughly, turning to Mark, who stood tremblin; 
before him, ‘clear out of my cabin, and if I find 
you here again I'll pitch you overboard. 

***Now, Amy,’ said the fisherman, when they 
were alone, ‘promise me that you will never let 
that young cuttle-fish into this house again.’ 

‘“‘Amy gave the promise, although the words 
seemed almost to choke her; still she knew that 
ot ge to her parent was her highest earthly 

uty. 

‘‘The next day Mark watched the fisherman 
take his departure; he saw his fishing boat stand 
out to sea, and then he turned his footsteps in the 
direction of the cottage. 

‘As he walked up the narrow pathway that 
divided the small garden, Amy threw open the 
casement. 

***- You must not come here, again, Mark,’ she 
said, sorrowfully. 

‘© * Why not, Amy P’ Mark inquired. 

‘*« My father has forbidden it,’ she said, firmly. 

««« But he has gone on his cruise, and will not 
be back till the next tide. How is he to know?’ 

__* You must not tempt me to disobey my father; 
it is very wrong,’ said Amy. 

‘**«T wish I was like you, Amy. The thought 
came to me yesterday when I heard you praying 
for me, that perhaps in time, if I ria very hard, 
might be. But now I have nothing except my 
old way of life to look forward to, and I feel so 
very lonely, and so very wick——’ 

‘* Poor Mark could say no more; he dropped his 
head on the window-sill, and sobbed aloud. 
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«¢¢ Don’t cry, Mark, there’s a good boy,’ said 
Amy, encouragingly, although the tears stood in 
her own eyes. ‘Dry your tears and listen to my 
plan. You know I go every evening to fetch the 
cow home from the common.’ 

‘¢* Yes, I know you do,’ said Mark. 

««¢On my way back I always come by the path 
that leads to § int cave,’ she went on. 

‘¢* Yes,’ said Mark. 

‘“«¢Do you meet me by the steps that lead down 
to the cave. I will get my work done, and start 
half an hour earlier.’ 

“© Yes,’ said Mark, twisting his mouth into a 
smile, 

‘«*] will bring my Bible, and read to you from it. 
But go now and promise me still to be good.’ 

“¢Oh, I will, Pvill !’ cried Mark, and he started 
off more pleased and proud than he had ever felt 
before. 

‘“« Every evening for weeks Amy and Mark met. 
Mark began to grow a better boy now, and took 
to work. People wondered at the change. Folks 
said some good fairy had spirited away the rude, 
idle Mark, and left a pretty likeness of him in 
his place. Instead of a saucy answer and bold- 
faced look when he was ken to, he now used 
gentle and respectful words. Was a messenger 
wanted, ora particular errand to be made, Mark 
was always ready. And he grew almost daily to 
be as much sought after as he had been before 
avoided. 

“Little Amy tried many times to soften her 
father’s dislike towards him, but he always an- 
swered her the same, that Mark should never 
darken his doors again. 

‘Autumn had come now, and the days were 
shortening rapidly, so Amy and Mark changed 
their time of meeting to the hour when she was 
accustomed to drive the cow to the common in the 
early morning. 

“The Sabbath sun lay on the sparkling sea, and 
touched with a golden colour the sandy beach. It 
was low tide, and the waters had receded from the 
shore, leaving here and there little pools among 
the broken rocks. The sea appeared to be far in 
the distance as Amy took her way along the wind- 
ing lane which stretched out between deep hedge- 
rows to the grazing common. As she peered 
through the arched opening of the cavern which 
faced the sea, she beheld Mark seated on a rugged 
clump of rock, poring over a book. Her figure 
darkening the entrance, caused him to look up. 

‘“**T thought you would not come to-day, Amy,’ 
said Mark; ‘ you are much later.’ 

‘“«¢ Yes, and I must be gone quicker,’ she replied, 
her silvery laugh echoing through the cave. 

‘*¢ Why ?’? Mark inquired. 

‘** Because my father is——’ she hesitated, and 
looked archly at Mark. 

‘“*<Ts what?’ 

“** Going with me to church this morning,’ she 
answered, with a joyful clap of her hands. ‘And 
more than that,’ she went on, ‘he has promised 
me never to take his boat out on the Sabbath day 


again,’ 


‘**T saw it moored by the jetty as I came along, 
and couldn’t exactly make it out,’ said Mark. 
‘But does he not very often go to church ?’ 

‘The glad smile faded from Amy’s pretty face as 
she answered, sorrowfully, ‘I neyer remember to 





have seen him there since they carried my poor 
mother to the grave.’ 

*¢¢ And you have caused this change in him!’ 
said Mark, with simple pathos. 

‘** No, Mark,’ she answered, in the same strain; 
‘it is the loving-kindness of our heavenly Father, 
who has heard my prayers and answered them in 
his own good time.’ 

‘** What a little angel you are, Amy!’ smiled, 
Mark. ‘I wish I was your brother.’ 

‘* So you are,’ was her innocent answer. 

‘©<Qh, yes,.in the heart, I know,’ he went on; 
‘put I mean your real brother. Then I could be 
always near you, never away from you. I would 
sas that little garden of yours with such bright 

owers. And when I grew to bea man, which I 
shall one day, you know, I would work so hard to 
buy 3 you nice gowns and shawls, and dress you like 
a lady.’ 

“*And would that make me happier?’ she 
asked. 

**«QOh, yes, no doubt,’ Mark replied, quite 
proudly. 

‘¢¢T think not,’ she said; ‘ happiness cannot lie 
in wearing fine clothes, I am sure.’ 

‘¢* Where else, then? Come, now, tell me; I 
should like to know,’ said Mark, 

‘*<Tn returning good for evil,’ she continued; ‘in 
helping those who need it; in the pursuit of inno- 
cence, and obeying the laws of Christ. But come, 
Mark, time is passing. Now for our lesson.’ 

‘“‘They seated themselves side by side on the 
rugged clump of rock. Amy opened her Bible, and 
commenced reading aloud the ten commandments. 
As her yoice closed on the last words, a hollow, 
splashing sound struck on her ear ; she looked up, 
and uttered a cry of terror. 

‘« «What is the matter, Amy ?’ Mark asked. 

‘*¢Took!’ she cried, pointing to the mouth of 
the cave. ‘The tide! the tide!’ 

‘*As Mark followed the direction of her pointed 
finger, the colour left his face, and a wail of despair 
burst from his lips. His eye travelled through the 
opening in the cayern, and saw nothing but a vast 
expanse of water. The tide had silently covered 
both rocks and sands, and now nothing but sea 
and sky were visible. He ran wildly to the 
entrance, but before he reached it a waye came 
rolling up, and dashed itself with a gloomy murmur 
against the wall of reef outside. 

‘©¢Oh, Mark! what shall we do?’ cried Amy. 
‘Is there no other outlet ?’ 

‘Mark pointed to a crevice high up in the 
vaulted roof, through which the sun darted a play- 
ful beam, and chokingly gasped, ‘ Only there!’ 

«Can we not wade Temah the water to the 
beach ?’ she asked. 

‘**No, no,’ he answered; ‘look at the surf 
beating among the broken rocks. We should be 
suffocated.’ 

‘** Oh, Mark!’ she said; ‘we shall die! there is 
no hope.’ 

“‘ Just then a large wave came rolling from the 
sea; it entered the cave, and reached the spot 
where Amy stood. Mark saw it approach in time 
to snatch her from its grasp, and hurry with her to 
the further end of the cavern. 

*«¢ Could you not climb up to the opening in the 
roof there, Mark? You might perhaps see some 
one who would bring us aid.’ 
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‘* Mark sprang at once to arocky projection, and 
held on stoutly until he got a footing in the ja 
sides of the cavern. Higher and higher he climbed, 
his hands and feet cut and bleeding, until he was 
within a few inches of the crevice. Another spring, 
and he would reach it. He gathered all his 
strength together, and bounded upwards ; his right 
hand caught the grassy turf which grew over the 
rift, he clung to it in eager hope, but at that 
moment the mound gave way, his body swayed in 
the air, and then dropped with a loud splash into 
the waters beneath. 

“©«Oh, Amy!’ he cried, as he struggled to her 
side; ‘we are lost!’ 

“The invasion of the waves now became more 
constant, until scarcely any portion of the cavern 
floor remained uncovered by them. Amy and 
Mark retreated to the extreme end, where an eleya- 


tion of rock placed them, for a brief while longer, | ~ 


beyond the reach of imminent danger. Just then 
a sound came through the opening above: it was 
the bells from the village church. The familiar 
tones awoke a sad yet peaceful feeling in their 
breasts, as, with one impulse, they fell on their 
knees, and mingled their voices in prayer. 

“The last words came faintly yet reverently 
from their lips, ‘For thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen.’ 
And where they knelt the streaming sunlight from 
the crevice above fell on their upturned faces like a 
pathway to heaven. 

“Suddenly the light disappeared. Was it a 
sullen cloud that obscured it? No, it was an 
anxious face thrust through the rift. 


‘©* Amy! my child! my child!’ 

‘¢* Here, father, here! Oh, Mark, we are saved ! 
we are saved!’ 

‘In an instant a rope was lowered through the 
roof, and Martin Handspike’s brawny form glided 


down it with the speed of a race-horse. He 
clasped Amy tightly in his arms, and ascending 
by the rope, passed her in safety through the 
crevice, and stood beside her on the green turf 
above. 

“« «Mark !’ cried Amy—‘ you will not let Mark 
perish! Oh, save him, father, or take me back 
and let me die with him!’ 

‘‘ Martin again disappeared, and ina few seconds 
emerged through the opening, bearing the lad in 
his arms. 

‘* «Heaven bless you, Master Handspike!’ cried 

oor Mark, in a quivering voice. ‘I shall never 
5 able to pay back this kindness, I know, 
but—— 

«¢< Tt wasn’t me; it was Providence saved you, 
lad,’ said Martin. ‘Providence put it into my 
head to go to church to-day instead of breaking 
the Sabbath by going to sea, And somehow, after 
Amy went to the meadow with the cow, I couldn’t 
rest at home, and so I started after her. On my 
way I met Joe Briarly, who told me he had seen 
Amy going down the steps to Starpoint caye more 
than half an hourago. ‘‘ToStarpointcave? Why, 
what should take her there?” said I. Joe told me 
then that it had been your daily custom for a long 
time past to meet there and pray and read your 
Bible together, for he had often watched you.’ 

* ¢ Yes, father, it has,’ said Amy. 

‘«¢T know the reason,’ Martin interrupted; ‘ and 
TI have been to blame, Mark, you can come to the 





cottage as often as you like in future. We will all 
three go to church this day ee and I hope 
we shall do the same on many Sundays for many 
years to come.’ 

‘* And so they did. And Martin became a sober, 
religious, and God-fearing man, and never broke 
the Sabbath day again. And when, in his old age, 
he was called to a better world, Amy had. still one 
loving heart to share her griefs and joys with— 
yee com re Redleigh’s. 

‘‘There, Hugh, kiss me; grandfather’s story is 
told.” : : RN. 


“SUCH A COMFORT.” 


UOH a comfort!’ said the mother, 
young and pretty still, though 
her cheek was somewhatfaded 
with anxieties and watch- 
ings—‘‘ such a comfort and 
blessing as the baby is, from 

‘‘\. morning till night!” There 

p40 he lay, kicking and crowing 

JA in her lap, after the fashion 
of year-old babies, little yel- 
lowish-brown flakes of hair 
sprinkled all over his round 
ball of a head, a pair of eyes 

that looked like two very bright blue beads, and 

two cheeks that always reminded me of a couple of 

= apple dumplings; a bit of a nose that I 

ad entertained serious apprehensions would be in 

a perpetual wrinkle, so seldom, between whining 

and bawling, did it assume its normal length; and 

a mouth that suggested rosebuds when it smiled, 

but that was only at rare intervals; drawling and 

squalling seeming to be the chief aim and purpose 
of its first twelve months of existence. 

‘‘Such a comfort!” I thought of days of care 
and nights of sleeplessness, that held that frail 
young mother for the last year the veriest bond- 
slave conceivable. k 

Not one minute of the day nor one of the night 
to call hers! That little twelve-month old was the 
most inexorable tyrant that ever swayed sceptre. 
His call was more absolute in his mother’s ears than 
the sound of a chieftain’s trumpet to his legions. 

And there was no respite by day nor night. 
‘* Mother ” must rock her ive to sleep, and watch 
him through his dreams, and be at her post when 
he awoke, Then there was the daily bathing and 
dressing, all of which had to be accomplished in 
the face of the most violent yocal and pedal remon- 
strances, 

There was whooping-cough and measles, those 
srw that lie in wait on the outer shores of 
childhood, to clutch their victims ; there was rash, 
and chicken-pock, and scarlet fever, in prospective ; 
there was the constant watchfulness or terror lest 
the ‘‘ baby” should fall into the fire and get burned, 
or into the ‘‘ bathing-tub” and get drowned; lest 
he should stumble over a chair and dismember his 
nose, or lean out of the window and break his neck. 

And yet, with all this perplexity, torment, 
anxiety, eating into her peace, life, health, making 
her old before her time, the mother said to me, her 
eyes overflowing with tenderness, and her face 
growing beautiful in its inspiration of love, ‘‘ Such 
a comfort as my baby is!” 
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“Such a comfort!” said the mother, looking up 
from the sewing, over which her head had been 
bowed diligently; and her eyes filled with swift 
tears, as she glanced at the small easy chair in the 
corner. 

There sat the little, pale, wasted face, with the 
preternaturally bright eyes, and long, thin, wasted 
fingers of her child, a poor little misshapen thing, 
that would never be able to take a step in the 
world. 

And for this, the woman toiled the days in and 
out at her needle, till her head ached, and the 
stitches all ran into one long, blurred line, and the 
sharp pain caught her side, and came and went; 
and bes pale face grew thin and haggard with the 
slow, ceaseless toil, which barely ced to earn a 
shelter and food for herself and the poor little 
deformed thing, which sat reaching its ds out 
to catch the little golden flock of sunbeams that 
came and went in the corner. 

A little, fretful, suffering, deformed child, in 
whom nobody: but the mother’s eyes could see any 
grace or beauty; and yet with what patience she 
bore all its whims, and petulance, and exactions. 
What shifts she made, what self-denials she im- 
posed on herself, what added toils she cheerfull 
undertook to buy it a new toy, or tempt the si 
appetite with some little delicacy, some rare fruit 
or nice confection. 

One would haye said, looking with unutterable 

ity at the poor, careworn, widowed mother, that 
as little deformed child was like some awful blight 
and curse upon her life, draining its strength, ex- 
hausting its resources, and wearing her down pret 
into her graye; and yet, never dreaming of 
this sacrifice and silent endurance, that made her 
life one long, unsung heroism, the mother’s face 
thrilled with a miraculous joy and tenderness, that 
made the worn features beautiful, as the words 
came up in a swift gush of feeling from her inmost 
heart, ‘‘ She is such a comfort!” 


“He is the greatest comfort of all!” said the 
mother, nestling her cheek down fondly to the 
cheek of her blind boy. Other children she had— 


brave, noble, hearty boys; sweet, fair-haired girls 
—but this one—this, the little, helpless, puny blind 
boy, had a corner in the loving mother’s heart which 
none of the others could enter. 

He had given her vastly more care, and anxiety, 
and labour, than all the rest. She had to follow 
him with her watchful eyes, with her helpful hands, 
from morning until night. He must be for ever at 
her side, with his incessant wants, with his pitiful 
limitations and helplessness. There was no happy, 
careless, rollicking childhood for him; he could 
never go out and play like his brothers and sisters, 
never ‘‘ shift for himself” in any of the needs and 
emergencies of life. His mother must be hands, 
and eyes, and feet always, to the little boy that was 
“blind from his birth ;” and yet, amid her sweet- 
faced girls and her dark-haired boys, that in their 
strength and beauty were like olive plants about 
her table, and must have been the pride and joy of 
her heart—this mother bent down to the little, 
puny, helpless child, for whose sake all men and 
women pitied her, saying, out of the fulness of her 
heart, “ He is the greatest comfort of all!” 

Oh, children, young and old, you do not know, 
you do not prize enough this wonderful mother- 





love, that, like that royal charity, which is the 
crown jewel of all the and virtues, ‘‘ bears 
all things, suffers all things, endures all things.” 


THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 


THE FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
“T know their sorrows.” — Exod. iii. 7. 


gv OD unto his people said, 
‘iy Once when they were troubled, 
With grief and sore temptation, 
‘¢ All the care and all the woe, 
All the sorrows well I know, - 
Of Israel, my nation. 


‘* Karnest prayers haye reached mine ears, 
I have seen the bitter tears 
Of many a sufferer weary ; 
The oppression of the oppressed, 
And the woe of the distressed, 
And the life-sky dreary.” 
And the people, satisfied 
That God among them would abide, 

And hold them in his keeping, 

Said, ‘‘ Adieu to grief awhile ; 
If the great Redeemer smile, 

Why should man be weeping ?” 
Children dear, the pleasant chime 
Rolls adown the sea of time, 

From those far days olden ; 

And sweet promises of love 
Softly o’er the life-way move, 
With a radiance golden. 
‘*T know your sorrows,” Jesus speaks ; 
‘« Dry the tear-drops on your cheeks, 
There is no use in weeping; 
Put away all doubt and fear, 
I give unto my children dear 
The things they need while sleeping.” 
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*¢ There shall be no more death.”—Rey. xxi. 4; 
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SPECULATIONS. 


LUMBERING baby, lying there, 
With thy face so fat and fair, 
And thy virgin growth of hair, 
Gcntly swaying in thy cradle ; 
Pray, what may thy future be ? 
In thy mouth I cannot see 
Silver spoon of high degree, 
Or wooden ladle. 


Art thou destined to be great, 
And to live in strength and state, 
With a minion throng to wait 
On thy wants, so large and many ? 
Or in rags to sit and shiver 
By the roadside, or the river, 
And to bless each kindly giver 
Of a penny ? 





Will thy lot be ever bright, 

Nought of shadow, all of light, 

All of day, and nought of night, 
In a pleasant path of bloom ? 

Or a course up-hill and briery, 

Passing through the furnace fiery 

Of affliction, and the miry 
Slough of gloom ? 


I can shape it not a whit; 
I to God thy life commit ; 
He will do what most is fit. 

May He guard thee and provide thee, 
Bless thee with His boundless love, 
Turn thee when thou wouldest rove ; 
And at last to heaven above 

Safely guids thee. I. 
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MONASTICISM. 


‘\E generally associate the 


idea of a monk with the! 
Christian Church, and es- | 


* pecially with that branch of : 
® it which takes its name from | 
? the ancient capital of Italy. | 

, This probably arises from the fact 
vac ( of monachism having developed its 
,} A\ SS worst features under the Roman 
ie 4) 3” system. As we trace back the 

4 history of religion, we shall find 
hermitry and monachism existing under other 
names before the commencement of the Christian 
era. Amongst all Eastern religions the habit of 
persons retiring into seclusion has been practised 
from time immemorial. The Brahminical religious 
books recommend this custom as conducive to purity 
of life. Amongst the Jews, also, the habit prevailed; 
and we find Elijah generally referred to as the 
founder .of monasticism. The Nazarites, also, of 
whom we read in the Old Testament, were in eve 
essential feature monks. When the Christian fait 
was propagated, almost immediately after the 
days of the apostles various monasteries were 
founded, whither flocked all those who imagined 
such a life of retirement to be in accordance 
with the principles of Christianity, and calculated 
to promote the growth of religion in the soul. 
At first but few monks or recluses were to be 
found, but the system rapidly spread. The his- 
torian Gibbon graphically describes its progress. 
“The prolific colonies of monks multiplied with 
rapid increase on the sands of Libya, upon the 
rocks of Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. 
To the south of Alexandria, the mountain and 
adjacent desert of Nitria were peopled by 5,000 
anchorites; and the traveller may still investigate 
the ruins of fifty monasteries which were planted 
in that barren soil by the disciples of Anthony. 
In the upper Thebais, the vacant island of Tabenne 
was occupied by Pachomius and 1,400 of his 
brethren. That holy abbot successively founded 
nine monasteries of men and one of women, and 
the festival of Easter sometimes collected 50,000 
religious persons who followed his angelic rule of 
discipline.” 

To even mention the various orders of monks, 
nuns, and friars which subsequently sprung’ up 
within the Roman Catholic Church would be impos- 
sible. At first all monks had a common rule of life, 
and the houses of recluses took their name from 
the place where they were established; but in 
later times several orders were founded, differing 
from each other in minor practices, and bearing the 
name of the eminent religious person who drew up 
the rules for their guidance. A remarkable man 
—Alexander—founded a monastery at Constan- 
tinople,. where the inmates, by relieving each other 
at intervals in the performance of service, had 
prayer going on audibly day and night without in- 
termission. There were also ‘‘ grazing monks,” who 
lived in the fields like wild beasts; and ‘‘ vagabond 
monks,” whose habits of life secured for them their 
unenviable title. In the latter part of the sixth 
century, St. Benedict reformed the different orders 





of monks, and drew up a eode of laws for their ob- 
servance, which, down to the present day, are held 
binding upon almost all orders of friars, monks, 
and nuns. The lives of the earlier monks were 
devoted to self-mortification and prayer. Various 
monks and recluses were in the habit of surround- 
ing themselves with relics, skulls, images of saints, 
&c., as incitements to devotion. The accompany- 
ing illustration represents a monk of the Franciscan 
order engaged in prayer; in his hands he holds a 
human skull, an emblem of mortality. 

Having thus very briefly referred to the rise and 
object of monasticism, it may be well to investi- 
gate the sources of this mode of life, and so point 
out how such religious recluseness is entirely 
foreign to the spirit of our holy religion. The 

wth and origin of monastic life may, we think, 
traced, briefly, to four sources. 

I. There has always been a tendency amongst 
the followers of a new religion to bring into it some 
practices from the religions of those by whom they 
were surrounded. This we find repeatedly done by 
the Jews, who introduced, at intervals, the errors of 
the Assyrians and Egyptians into their own true 
faith. Thus, when Christianity was established, 
we find many ideas and practices of heathen reli- 
gion introduced into the simple créed of Christ. 
Amongst these may be claimed the adoration (if 
not the actual worship) of images, borrowed from 
heathendom; purgatorial doctrines, which are to 
be found taught in the Latin poet Virgil; and 
hierarchical supremacy, in imitation of the religious 
institutions of ancient Rome. To this system of 
grafting on foreign practices, monasticism may, in 
part, be traced. We have already spoken of its 
existence elsewhere; it therefore did not spring 
spontaneously from Christianity. It was a plant of 
foreign growth, transplanted within the Church’s 
parterre. 

II. In the principles and tendencies of human 
nature we can discover another cause for the spread 
of monastic vows. The religion of Christ differs 
from all other religions in that (so far as it con- 
cerns man’s salvation) it is a declaration of what 
has been done for man by another, and not a code 
of laws by the observance of which he is to attain 
salvation for himself. This, which is the sum of 
Christian religion, strikes at the root of all self- 
glorification and self-love. The Syrian captain, 
who ‘‘ thought the prophet would have bade him do 
some great thing,” is a representative of human 
nature. So monasticism is, in its very essence, 
human, as distinguished from spiritual. Its creed 
is, ‘‘ Dothis:” retire from the world, subdue the 
human passions, give up what you have loved; 
fast, pray, flagellate, torture—do all this, and thou 
shalt live.’ This is the most refined kind of self- 
glory and self-love. To this principle also we 
owe, in a great measure, the growth of monasticism. 
We have said it was a plant of foreign origin; 
we have now discovered that when transplanted 
it found in the human heart of even the nominal 
Christian a soil good for its growth; and so it 
flourished, and bore much fruit. 

III. Inthe peculiar tenets of Christianity, monas- 
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ticism found a principle which seemed to favour 
its rise and progress. Like its Divine founder, 
the Christian religion had two objects in view—the 
one the salvation of man, the other, his spiri 

improvement in this life. Losing sight, to a 
great extent, of our Lord as the propitiatory sacri- 
fice, men dwelt upon the example of his holy life. 
To imitate the purity and holiness of that life 
became the chief object of their own, Everywhere 
in the Scriptures they read of pure hearts, and 
separation from the things of the world; and by 
a secluded life they sought to fulfil the letter, 
=a they remained unmindful of the spirit of the 

ible. 

And, lastly, in the peculiar position of the early 
Christian Church, ee a of surrounding barbarism, 
we can find another cause for the spirit of monastic 
practices. For purposes of protection, Christians had 
to live together in fortified buildings. For such com- 
munities laws were found to be necessary, and thus 
codes of laws were drawn up, in accordance with 
the teachings of the apostles. The observance of 
these rules was enforced by temporal punishment, 





and so the observance of a defined code became the 
test of Christian life and purity. 

We thus discover the monastic system to be con- 
trary to the spirit and very essence of Christianity. 
Our blessed Saviour prayed, not for his followers to 
be ‘‘ taken out of the world,” but to be ‘‘ kept from 
the evil which is in the world.” To walk abroad 
amongst men as shining lights; to preserve, amid 
trial, temptation, and suffering, the calm resigna- 
tion and the sublime majesty of a child of God; 
to be foremost in every word and work—this 
is the real duty. of a Christian man. To resist 
temptation is more manly than to flee from it. To 
outstrip others in the race is more heroic than to 
retire lazily from the course. It is more worthy of 
the high name we bear “to fight manfully under 
Christ’s banner against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and continue his faithful soldier and 
servant until our life’s end,” than to hide, craven- 
hearted, behind the strong battlements of a monas- 
tery, where we think the world’s shafts cannot 
reach us, and we only hear the echo of the enemy’s 
battle-cry. 


THE “HISTORY OF JULIUS CAISAR.”* 


NO, Il. 


E have already treated 
of the uses of his- 
torical studies, and 
contrasted the more 
modern with the 
ancient modes of 
writing history ; and 
in so doing, have at- 
tempted a justifica- 
tion of the general 
lan adopted by the Emperor Napoleon in writing 
his “History of Julius Cesar.” Our intention 
in this paper is to give an exposition of His 
Majesty’s treatment of his hero in particular, and 
in so doing, venture some observations on the sub- 

ject of great men generally, 

We have heard modern history described as ‘a 
kind of historico-political whitewash.” It remained 
for the present century to discover in the uxorious 
Henry Wim. an embodiment of all the domestic 
virtues; in William III. a tender and thoughtful 
husband; and in the relentless butcher of Glencoe 
a man ‘of a most amiable disposition.” In fact, 
the deification of heroes has become, to a great 
extent, the main object of modern historians. If 
we can ascertain, from an examination of one 
modern historical work, other than the particular 
one now under consideration, the principles upon 
which hero-painting has been pursued, we shall be 
in a better position to examine the success or defect 
of Napoleon’s ‘“‘ History of Julius Cesar” in this 
respect. 

y way of preface to this consideration, let us 
remark that any fault which we may find with 
histories, written like Macaulay’s, Froude’s, or 
Carlyle’s, as being unfair estimates of character, in 


* The “ History of Julius Cesar.” London: Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin, ° 








no way detracts from the general advantages result- 


ing from such styles of history, and which we haye 


already pointed out. Whether Mr. Froude de- 
fended or impeached Henry VIII.—whether he 
extravagantly extolled or unworthily defamed 
him—does not one whit diminish from the advan- 
tage of this Peeetats method of contemplating 
the facts of history. This advantage does not 
depend upon the truth of a certain estimate of a 
man’s character, but is derived from the mental 
and moral exercise of the intellectual faculty in 
investigating causes and motives, as contrasted 
with the old method of merely compilin 
—_ remembering uninvestigated and undiges 
acts. 

And now, having so far cleared the ground, let 
us to our immediate purpose. In writing the 
lives of political characters, modern historians 
have generally been unjust either to the advan- 
tage or otherwise of their heroes. Is Napoleon’s 
history to be added to the list ? 

To answer this question fairly, we must bear in 
mind what historical exaggeration really is. We 
think biography may be dealt with partially in 
either of two respects, and the first of these we can 
dismiss in few words. 

I. Historical partiality may be borne out by a 
misrepresentation of facts. This method of proving 
a point, or establishing the sublimity of some 
character, needs little comment. It has, happily, 
become rare. Indeed, the spread of public libra- 
ries, and the general easy access to books of refer- 
ence, has rendered misrepresentation of facts in 
writing all but impossible. It is not by perverting 
truth that modern historians have defended their 
heroes. And here, as we purpose presently taking 
Macaulay as our subject for dissection, to show 
the locality of a certain disease in history, let us do 
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the ¢ historian of the Revolution justice in this 
particular, We scarcely think it necessary to do 
more than merely state that Macaulay’s history is 
partial in its treatment of character. Tho fact is 
too universally admitted to require proof. Has he 
then mis-stated facts? Tothis the enemies of the 
noble historian are ready to give an affirmative 
answer. That there are errors of fact in his history 
wo admit; that these amount to a wilful perversion 
of truth we utterly deny. The simple explanation of 
Macaulay’s inaccuracies is, we believe, generally to 
be found in the fact of his prodigious memory. 
powerful was his retention of what he read, that he 
quoted without always referring to the authorities ; 
and so has obtained a reputation for want of truth, 
of which we scarcely think he is deserving. How 
then are modern historical biographies partial, if 
not by misrepresenting facts ? 

This brings us to our second point, and to an 
immediate consideration of the Emperor’s partiality 
towards Ozesar. 

Taking Macaulay’s history as at once the 
most brilliantly dazzling, and the most glaringly 
defective of modern biographies, we shall easily 
discover the truth. Macaulay wasa Whig. From 
him the Whigs obtain every advantage ; while their 
opponents receive the full benefit of the historian’s 
enmity. For example, Lord Macaulay has to paint 
in words the portraits of two party-leaders. Let 
us suppose one to belong to the party of which he 
approved, and the other to the opposite faction. 
As we read each description we recognise, in the 
bold outline as well as in the delicate pening, 
the same apparent candour and impartiality on the 

art of the artist. With the touching grace of a 


eynolds, the minute truthfulness of a Lely, and 
the accurate shading of a Hudson, the artist por- 
trays the physical and moral being of the hero; 
and we stand entranced by the beauty of the por- 


traiture. Where, then, is the room for partiality ? 

There are two other essentials in portraying a 
character besides the painting of the face, before 
we can judge of its truthfulness. The background 
has to be filled in. The picture has then to be 
hung in the proper light. To the Tory picture he 
gives a background of altogether another age. To 
the Whig portrait Macaulay supplies a background 
in character with the figure. Thus the one picture 
is harmonious, and we admire it. The other stands 
out in bad contrast to its surroundings, and we 
discover all its defects and failings. The one por- 
trait is hung up in the dim light of seventeenth 
century refinement; the other he exposes to the 
full glare of nineteenth century development. Or, to 
put our meaning more simply, having impartially 
described two men’s actions, Macaulay estimates 
the worth of one by a comparison with opinions 
and persons of his own age; those of the other he 
tries by the refined and developed codes of a 
more enlightened period. In proof of this we need 
only remind the reader of the estimate Macaulay 
forms of Charles I. and William III, It is there- 
fore not by giving an unfair description of a man’s 
acts, nor even by a one-sided estimate of his cha- 
racter, that biographical histories are now rendered 
partial. It is by an inadequate inyestigation of 
motives and surrounding influences, 

So far as the first volume of the ‘‘ History of 
Julius Cesar” goes, we cannot find the Emperor 
guilty of having fallen into this error. To any 


So | it would 





person reading the work it will be at once evident 
that Osesar and Cicero are tried by the samo 
standard ; that the exigencies of position and the 
peculiarity of a particular age are allowed to 
influence the Emperor’s judgment of the character 
of each. 

We believe, in accordance with the principles 
which we have now laid down, that Nagelesas 
estimate of the character of Cassar, so far as it is 
comparative, is just and fair. His absolute esti- 
mate of Ossar is another question, and one which 
uire a réswmé of Cresar’s whole life to 
discuss. ithout entering into details, however, 
a few words upon the high position, as a God- 
given leader, to which the Emperor raises Cassar, 
will be necessary. 

What the Emperor hints at in his preface, he 
thus elaborately discloses, as he sums up the 
failure of Sylla’s dictatorship :—‘‘ The history of 
the last fifty years, and especially the dictatorshi 
of Sylla, shows, beyond doubt, that Italy demand 
a master. Everywhere institutions gave way before 
the power of an individual, sustained not only by 
his own partisans, but also by the irresolute multi- 
tude, which, fatigued by the action and reaction of 
so many jee ies, aspired to order and 
repose. If the conduct of Sylla had been mode- 
rated, what is called the empire would probably 
have commenced with him; but his power was so 
cruel and so partial, that after his death the abuses 
of liberty were forgotten in the memory of the 
abuses of tyranny. To establish a durable order 
of things, there wanted a man who, raising him- 
self above vulgar passions, should unite in himself 
the essential qualities and just ideas of each of 
his predecessors, avoiding their faults as well as 
their errors. To the greatness of soul and love 
of the people of certain tribunes, it was needful 
to join the military genius of great generals, and 
the strong sentiments of the dictator in fayour of 
order and the hierarchy. 

‘*The man capable of so lofty a mission already 
existed; but, perhaps, in spite of his name, he 
might have still remained long unknown, if the 
penetrating eye of Sylla had not discovered him 
in the midst of the crowd, and by persecution 
pointed him out to public attention. That man 
was Ozesar.”’ 

We most heartily concur with the Emperor in 
believing that Czosar was well-fitted to lead Rome 
onward in the path which it seems Destiny had 
marked out for her.. The mind of Cesar was 
essentially Roman, as the mind of the first Napo- 
leon was essentially French. Worn out and 
wearied with the clamour of rival factions and 
the intrigues of domestic politicians, the people of 
Rome were willing to ous their individual 
liberty to any one, who, by the vigour of his 
mind and the supremacy of his martial genius, 
would consolidate the empire of Rome, and extend 
the influence of the Roman power. As art was 
everything to a Grecian, so, to a Roman, power 
was the very breath in his nostrils. ere- 
fore, the representative leader and ruler of the 
Roman people required, aboye all other qualifica- 
tions, that of a love of power. That qualification 
Czesar pre-eminently possessed. He loved power 
and greatness, not merely as a man, but as a 
Roman. He desired to extend his own influence, 
because at the same time he could extend the 
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influence of his country. He was no mere dema- 

gue. His whole soul bore the stamp of the 

man eagle, and so his principles, and, at last, 
his name, ike a currency circulating 
amongst the people. He did not stir the great 
deeps in order that his own lees of fortune might 
rise to the surface, but that the whole might be 
purified. If, moreover, we take into consideration 
the time when he lived, and the circumstances of 
his rise to the imperial throne, we discover com- 
paratively few blemishes in his life; though there 
is nothing so calculated to bring forth at once the 
defects and beauties of the human portrait as the 
varnish of power. 

In many points of their history the conduct of 
great men is ofttimes open to question, or even to 
censure; but we must make some allowance for 
the eccentricities of such men—the symmetry of 
real genius is always irregular. The moon would 
give no light to mankind if the inequalities were 
removed from her surface, and it reduced to an 
uninterrupted plane. We can see faults in the 
career of Julius Caesar to which Napoleon is blind. 
We may weigh him in balances poised in a steadier 
than human hand, and the weight of Christian 
morality and virtue may weigh down the character 
of Caesar. To judge Cesar by an enlightened code 
of law and motive for action which he. knew not 
of, would be repugnant to every principle of jus- 
tice, human and Divine. aap arson has only 
done the commonest justice to Casar when he 
estimates his conduct by a heathen and not by a 
higher code of morality. - 

he two conclusions at which the Emperor seems 
to arrive from his consideration of the careers of 
Napoleon and Cesar require a brief notice. 

‘“* Every day,” he writes, concluding his preface, 
‘*since 1815 has verified the prophecy of the 
captive of St. Helena—‘ How many struggles, how 
much blood, how many years will it not require to 
realise the good which I intended to do mankind!’ 
In fact, how many disturbances, civil wars, and 
revolutions in Europe since 1815, in France, Spain, 
Italy, Poland, Belgium, Hungary, Greece, and 
Germany.” 

It is, we think, a remarkable and significant fact, 
that from that list of countries over which the tide 
of revolution has passed the name of England is 
necessarily omitted. In England power is less con- 
solidated than in any other country. Therefore, we 





take it that this fact goes to prove that, however 
n the absolutism of Cesar was rendered 
by the tendencies of his age, that the move- 
ment of the present time (wherein, too, lies the 
safety of states) is in exactly an opposite direc- 
tion, and, therefore, that any approach to such 
absolutism is to be jealously watched and guarded 
against. 

To the eloquent words, however, with which 
Napoleon concludes his volume, we can give our 
hearty and entire approval: ‘‘ Let us not con- 
tinually seek little passions in great souls. The 
success of superior men—and it is a consoling 
thought—is due rather to the loftiness of their 
sentiments, than to their speculations of self- 
ishness and cunning; this success depends much 
more on their skill in taking advantage of circum- 
stances than on that presumption, blind enough to 
believe itself capable of creating events which are 
in the hands of God alone. Certainly, Ozsar had 
faith in his destiny, and confidence in his genius; 
but faith is an instinct, not a calculation, and 
genius foresees the future without understanding 
its mysterious progress.” 

This, after all, is the great and prime lesson to be 
deduced from the history of such men as Cvsar 
and Napoleon. Men are taught by such ex- 
amples not to be continually pining for other com- 
binations of circumstances than those with which 
God has surrounded them. The circumstances of 
our existence we must accept as the very best 
which could be devised to enable us to fulfil the 
end for which Providence has destined us. It is 
our part to make the best use of them. Trust in 
Providence is not a mere ecstacy. Faith is not a 
delusion. Freedom of action is nota sham. Let us 
accept humbly the conditions of success which 
Providence has ordained. Let us trust to our 
conscience, enlightened pr His Spirit, for our 
guidance. Let ours be a life of earnest labour and 
untiring zeal, and unflinching devotion to whatever 
is true, and just, and noble, and at the end, though 
we leave not behind us as splendid names as 
Ceesar or Napoleon, though our banner blazoned 
and our helmet plumed hang not ’mid the records 
of knightly chivalry and of kingly worth, our 
memories 8 remain fresh for ages in the hearts 
of those whom by tongue, by pen, or by example, 
it has been our high destiny and noble privilege to 
influence for good. 


THOUGHTS ON PROVIDENCE. 


OT only His works of creation, but of 
His providence, too, have afforded 
some pious souls much devout amaze- 


ment. What astonishing wisdom 

must that be which has created 

mankind on earth near six thou- 
sand years ago, and by His Divine word continues 
to create them or give them being, with all the 
same natural powers and parts, beauties and 
excellences! That He has wisely governed so 
many millions of animals with living souls or 
spirits in them, so many millions of intelligent 
creatures, endowed with a free will of their own 
to choose or refuse what they will, or will not 





do; and hath managed this innumerable company 
of beings in all ages, notwithstanding all their 
different and clashing opinions and customs, their 
crossing humours, wills, and passions, in endless 
variety; and yet hath made them all subservient 
to His own comprehensive designs and purposes 
through all ages of the world, and all nations on 
earth! What inconceivable wisdom is that which 
hath effectually appainted them all to centre in the 
accomplishment of His own eternal counsels! And 
with what overwhelming amazement will this 
scene appear, when He shall shut up the theatre 
of this earth, and jold up the heavens as a curtain, 
and this visible structure of things shall be laid in 
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ashes! What an astonishing view must this be 
of the all-surveying knowledge, all-comprehending 
wisdom of God; and with what holy and humble 
pleasure must the pious soul be filled who takes in 
and enjoys this scene of infinite varieties and won- 
ders! How near doth such an hour approach to 
the bliss of heaven, and the raptures of contempla- 
tion, which belong to the blessed inhabitants 
of it !”— Watts. 

“The detail given us of the various commodities 
in which Babylon traded with its merchants, fur- 
nishes us with an incidental occasion to reflect 
upon the rich bounty of Divine Providence to the 
children of men, in giving them such a variety of 
good things which tend not only to their necessary 
support, but their ornament and deli ¥ To what- 
ever pernicious purposes yanity and luxury may 
abuse the silver and the gold. the gems and the 
pearls, the fine linen and silk, the purple and 
scarlet, the ivory and the marble, the cinnamon 
and the myrrh, as well as the most important 
blessings of wheat and oil, of kine, and sheep, and 
horses—all are the gifts of God; and, if wisely and 
properly used, may justly excite our thankfulness 
to him; and it is on Patcane ter and not on him, that 
we are to charge it, if what should have been for 
our welfare becomes a trap, and our treasures be 
turned into idols. Nor is the wise disposition of 
Providence to be disregarded in causing many of 
these things to be the peculiar ee ap of different 
countries, denying to some what he has given to 


the rest, that so traffic and commerce may be en- 
co , and by it society and intercourse be 
extended among different nations, and provision 
made for the spread of Divine knowledge, which 
had, in many instances, been impossible, if human 


industry, quickened by necessity and the prospect 
of gain, had not invented those arts of navigation 
to which Great Britain above all other nations is 


so much indebted, and without which, indeed, our | dar. 


beautiful and fruitful island had been a desert, 
inaccessible to men.” —Doddridge. 

“‘T cannot think of anything which hath not some 
enemy or some antagonist to restrain it, when it 
ig to excess. The whole world is kept in order 

y discord ; and every part of it is but a more par- 
ticular ng jar. Nota man, not a beast, not 
a creature, but has something to ballast its light- 
ness. One scale is not always in depression, nor 
the other lifted ever high, but the alternate wave 
of the beam keeps it ever in the play of motion. 
From the insect on the tufted hill to the monarch 
on the raised throne, nothing but has something to 
aweit. Weare all here like birds which boys let 
fly in strings; when we fly too high we have that 
which pulls us down again. What man is he that 
lives so happily who fears not something that 
would sadden his soul if it fell? ‘Nor is there any 
reo s | doth so much sadden as that he never sees 
the es of some warning joy. In all these 
vicissitudes there is to be seen the supremacy of 
Providence.” —Feltham. 

‘* Providence is called that not wherewith God idl 
beholdeth from heaven what is done in the world, 
but wherewith, as guiding the helm, he setteth and 
ordereth all things that come to pass. So doth it 


no less belong to his hands than to his eyes. For | God 


when Abraham said unto his son (Gen. xxii. 8), 
‘God will provide,’ he meant not only that God 





did foreknow the success then to come, but that he 
did cast the care of a thing to him unknown upon 
the will of God, who is accustomed to bring things 
doubtful and confused to a certain end. ereby 
followeth, that providence consisteth in doing : for 
too much fondly do many trifle in talking of bare 
foreknowledge. Their error is not altogether so 
seme as those who give unto God a government but 
isordered.”—Calvin. 

‘* The Lord oftentimes in his wise providence 
helpeth the wicked and such as are unworthy, and 
instead of punishments which they do deserve, he 
sendeth blessings when they cry unto him for them. 
From which we 2. that if he hear the wicked, 
much more will he grant the desire of such as fear 
him. If he will remit the ungodly, much more 
them that in truth of heart serve him, for he dealeth 
not with us as our deserts are, as every man may feel; 
but he doth both to the y and the wicked, 
and that to divers ends: to the godly to lure them 
from their sins ; to the wicked, that after he may 
confound them without excuse. Then, if when 
the Lord forbeareth, we be touched in heart to 
repent, this is the work of God’s Spirit, the comfort 
thereof will abide for ever; but if when he for- 
beareth, we think our sins are less, and so harden 
our hearts, then we are to fear that utter confusion 
is at hand.” —Greenham. 

‘* All the various dispensations of God, whatever 
their character and colour, are intended to convey 
moral instruction to men; to make them under- 
stand the nature of their relations to him, and 
bring them to himself. ‘For this purpose does he 
send sunshine and shower upon the earth, ‘ bless- 
ing the springing thereof ;’ whilst his hand fills to 
overflowing the cup of earthly mercies. To the 
same end, too, are all his judgments, even those 
which bear the gloomiest +; when, in the 
ificent imagery of the Psalmist, ‘He made 
ess his secret place; his pavilion round 
about him were dark waters and thick clouds of 
the skies.’ So that when he speaks in the thunder 
of his providential dealings with men, it is that 
they may learn oe ape opeore-rh and when he dis- 
plays the riches of his goodness and forbearance, 
it 1s that the recipient thereof may be led to 
repentance.” —Aveling. 

‘The way of God is a way of faith, as dark to 
sense, as mortal to self. It is the children of obe- 
dience who count, with holy Paul, all things dross 
and dung that they may win Christ and know and 
walk in this narrow way. Speculation will not do, 
nor can refined notions enter ; the obedient only eat 
the good of this land. ‘ oe his will,’ 
says the blessed Jesus, ‘ know of my 
doctrine ;’ them he will instruct. There is no room 
for instruction where lawful self is lord, and-not 
servant. For self cannot receive it; that which 
should, is he gene by self, fearful, and dare not. 
Oh! what my father or mother say? How will 
my husband use me? or, finally, t will the 
magistrate do with me? For though I havea most 
powerful ion, and clear conviction upon my 
soul, of this or that thing, yet considering how 
unmodish it is, what enemies it and how 
and singular I shall seem to them, I hope 
will pity y 
flesh and blood ; it may be hereafter he may better 
enable me ; and there is time enough.” —W. Penn. 
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NORTON PURNELL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VILLAGE MATRONS TALK OVER THE TROUBLES OF 
CHILTON HALL, 


KS} HE crowd went back to the revel 

.y4 with very sobered feelings. It was 

s. difficult after this for the people to 

give themselves with spirit to the 

various games, ‘The stage was erected 

on the green, and the combatants were 

stripped to their shirts and trousers, 

owe and armed with a kind of wooden 

foil, with a basket hilt, to a play called 

“ back-sword,” the fun being to give one 

another a broken head. But not even this 

excitement could now draw many of those 

who had been to the justice’s, and heard Jim’s threats 

and Norton’s disvlosures. They sat in the booths and 
arbours, and talked about the matter, 

“That Norton Purnell,” said Ben Parry, to some 
neighbour, as he called for another pint and pipe—“ that 
Norton Purnell do zeem a sharp zort of achap. He’ve 
a-got zummut, he have, in his knowledge-box. I wonder 
where he picked et all up. He don’t ta’k neither like one 
o the common vo’k; he do ta’k more like the quality. 
I meet en last night on Mendip, and I were quite took 
wi’ his ta’k about his books.” 

“ Well, d’ye see, Norton’s Aaron and Ruth Purnell’s 
eldest son—or rather, I should ha’ said, he’s Ruth’s boy, 
not Aaron’s. Ruth’s a decent, quiet body, as one can’t 
think ill of, though she be a Methody. But there’s some- 
thing about Norton different from the rest. I always said, 
ever since he was a little chap in petticoats, ‘ That 
boy’ll get his bread one o’ these days by summut better 
than hard work.’ And so he will, mark my words.” 

“ But how did he pick up his larning? ” 

“ Well, d’ye see, his mother come from Norton-Men- 
dip, and her name was Norton afore she married, and she 
larned to read and write when she was young. Well, 
when she and Aaron came to settle at Chilton, she kept 
a dame school for little uns, and Norton—he was called 
afer his mother—he larned to read amoast as soon as 
he could talk, and so he read all the books in his 
father’s house, and all that he could borry anywhere 
besides, There’s not a little heap o’ books piled up on the 
winder-seat in a house about the country that he ha’nt 
turned over. We had in ours some old books that be- 
longed to my gurt-grandfor. There were the ‘Seven 
Champons,’ and ‘ Asop’s Feables,’ and ‘ Paradise Loast,’ 
and ‘Dialogue o’ Divuls,’ and ‘ Pilgum’s Progus, and 
‘ Baxter’s Zaint’s Rest, and ‘ Alleine’s Call,’ and I don’t 
know how many beside. Well, if he wouldn’t come and 
sit in that winder-seat, wi’ his crossed like a tailor, 
and there he’d sit for hours and hours, and never seem 
to hear nor see nothing as was going on; then, d’ye see, 
whun he was old enough, he went to the charity school 
down by the church here, I s’pose he picked up summut 
there,—though I fancy his master, Tom Burgis, finds 
out the boy knows as much as he do; but Tom’s not the 
man to say so.” 

“ But how did he larn to speak so proper ?” 

“Well, d’ye see, Parson Wilmot comes pretty often 
into the charity school, to see how things goon. So one 
day he noticed Norton, and liked his looks, and sent en 
for a letter off to the post-office at Barcombe. And 
whun a come back with it, the children at the n’s 

-house spoke to him, and somehow they soon liked en, 
and asked to have him stay a bit and play wi’ em, and 





from less to more the children growed fond o’ en, and 
begged for en to come a bit most days, I fancy he borrid 
their books, and larnt their ways, for now he’s as 
well beheaved and nice-spoaken as any gentlemen’s son 
round. We call en ‘Gentleman Purnell.’ The story 
goes as how he’s teaching hisself French and Latin, and 
the dickens knows what.” 

Well,” said Parry, “I doan’t meake much account 0° 
books myself, I never zeed much good in em; but still 
I do like a chap as ‘ll try to do zummut hard, whatever 
*tis. Do show there’s zum pluck in en, and pluck’s the 
thing. Why, whun I zeed thik conjuror to-day a-swol- 
lering marvels and meaken em come out 0’ his nose and 
ears, [ gi’d en a shillen when the hat come round, vor I 
zaid to myself, says I, ‘'Thik vellow must have tried and 
tried hard for many a year to do thik trick avore he 
vould do’t zoo well; and if zo be as how he’d been a 
farmer, he’d have tried just as hard to plough a straight 
vurrow, or bind a good sheaf.” 

“But I want to know,” said Mrs, Witcomb, the wife 
of Farmer Witcomb, and who had come to-day with her 
husband from Dalton, quite the other side of Mendip, 
and who, except that she was a friend of Mrs, Hedges’, 
was a stranger in Chilton—*‘I want to know whatever 
that man (Jim Perkins, didn’t they call him?) could 
mean; how could such as he hang the squire ? ” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Hedges, dropping her voice so as 
not to be heard outside the summer-house, “’tis an old 
storry. I thinks we do know what Jim means, but I 
doan’t s’pose the squire hisself do. A matter of sixteen 
or seventeen year ago there were a sarvant at the Hall 
o’ the name o’ Will Jones, the son o’ old Richard Jones, 
up the hill. Well, d’ye see, Will, he coorted Sally Bevan, 
the daughter o’ wold Nanny Bevan as lived at the lodge, 
and sumhow or another Will took on to be jealous o’ the 
squire, for Sir Henry weren’t married then, though 
*twas ater his father, old Sir Henry, was dead. His 
mother lived at the Hall then. Well, d’ye see, some folk 
thought Sally set her cap at the squire. However that 
may be, young Sir Henry, as he went in and out the 
gate, would smile at Sally, and now and then may be 
stop to have a word wi’ her. Well, d’ye see, that made 
Will jealous, and one day he told the squire his mind, 
and sumbody heard em a-quarrellen, and Will accused 
the squire of taken his sweetheart from’im, and, being 
mad with rage, said he’d tell the squire’s young lady on’t, 
as he were a-coorten somewhere up the country, and 
how the squire was mortal angry, and threatened Will, 
Well, ’twere very odd, next day as ever was, Will was a- 
missen, and couldn’t be found. high nor low. Sally she 
stuck to *t that Will had set off and gone to Ameriky, 
or some outlandish place for he had told her the day 
afore that he’d never see her face no more; for they’d 

uarrelled too, 

“But what made it reather oncomfortable, one o’ the 
sarvants heerd a kind o’ struggle and groan in front 
o’ the house, in the middle o’ the night, and noxt 
morning there were drops o’ blood on the gravel. Well, 
they found out that the geame-keeper car’d a dead 
hare along the front o’ the house the evening afore, wi’ 
his head all a-bloody; and, as for the struggle and 
groan, the squire came in late that night, and was very 
poorly, and they must have heerd he. Well, there were 
one or two as dared to say that the squire made away wi’ 
Will, but they were hushed direcktly, for folk wouldn’t 
hear o’ such a thing—the squire so loved and ted ! 
But old Richard Jones, Will’s father, I b’lieve he do 
think still in his heart that the squire had some hand in 
putten Will out o’ the way, for he'll never speak to Sir 
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Henry since ; and if he see ’im cummin, he'll turn his back 
on him, And Sundays, at church, when he looks towards 
Sir Henry’s pew, his face is black as a cloud ready to 
burst. I do fancy Jim Perkins have got hold o’ this 
story by the tail, and thinks he can frighten the squire 
wi’ it, but I don’t think the squire knows gne bit 
about the suspicions hisself. He’s above thinken such 
possible.’? 

“ Well, but it’s very odd where Will could a-gone to. 
If he’d agone to Ameriky or Australier, he’d a zent avor 
this time.” 

“T think he wouldn’t send, cause he wanted to punish 
Sally, And maybe he heard that in a few months a’ter, 
she married George Vinnick, and that would so dis- 
gust ’im like, that he didn’t want to write, nor to think 
about home again.” 

“Maybe so; but who did the squire marry? ” 

“Well, d’ye see, a beautiful young lady from up the 
country, somewhere near Lunnon. I think her neame 
was Careton, and her father’s neame wer Sir William 
Careton, and they lived at a place, I’ve heerd say, called 
Careton Hall, Sir Henry married her, and brought her 
home—’twere maybe now fifteen or sixteen year ago; 
and a sweet young creatur she was. It would do a 
body’s eyes good to look at her; Oh, but the wedden was 
fine! There wer a ox roasted out in the home ground, 
behind the Hall, and all the folk far and near come to 
the feast. And Sir Henry, he were as fond o’ his lovely 
young wife as ever he could be. Ah! how he used to 
ook at her, and watch her about; and well he might, 
for a sweeter lady neyer stepped. We were all so fond 
o’ her, She’d come to the poorest house as if ’twere a 
palace, and beg pardon for intruden, and look so shy 
and pretty in her nice silk dress ; and she’d talk to the 
poorest as if they were all ladies and gentlemen. 

“hey went to Lunnon, and they come back again. 
And then all at once a change seemed to come over 
our pretty lady. She would go about the house a-looken 
so downhearted, and a-seeming to take no notice of 
nothing. And when Sir Henry did walk out wi’ 
her, or driye her in the pheeton, she'd always appear 
to be in a maze like, My thoughts were, that she was 
soon to be a mother, But, however, there were them as 
said that the Hall was haunted, and lady Jordiffe had 
seen something that had turned her blood, and ’mazed 
her. For when anything’s a-gwain to happen to any 
o’ the family it’s said there’s signs seen, Well, for a 
month or two before the poor lady’s death, several 
folk as went up to the Hall at night saw more 
than they could rightly tell; and I’ve heard Betsy 
Moon as is now, she as were Betsy Elvert then, and as 
lived servant at the Hall, I’ve heer’d her say wi’ my own 
ears that she seed the most exterordinary things more 
than dnce. Well, I tell ye, there were them as said 
the poor Lady Jordiffe had seed something awful, and 
in her weak state it had affected her mind. 

“ Howsomever that may be, Sir Henry and the servants 
begun to be afeard for her; and he had her watched 
about every day, for fear sh’ould do herself a mischief; 
and a feamous doctor come from Bath to see her, Well, 
the very night a’ter he'd sent, Sir Henry woke in the 
night, and found Lady Jordiffe had got up. He looked 
about, and she wern’t in the room ; and you may be sure 
his heart seemed frozen, and that he turned all of a chill. 
He slipped on his clothes as soon as he could, and run 
down. He found the hall door locked and bolted: she 
hadn’t a-gone out by that. Then he run to a little 
back door as leads out into the park, and it was open. 
Out he ran into the park, and there, through the trees 
at the other end of the home ground, summut white 
glimmered. He knew ’twas his dear young wife. He 
saw that she was meaken her way to the old coal-pit 
that there is down in the grounds behind the park. 
How he ran! But she fled, too, like a deer. He lost 








sight o’ her till he come to the edge of the park, and 
then he saw her all down in the end of the ’leyen 
yacre field, almost close to the pit. Oh, how he prayed 
to God to stop her! She seemed to flee on wings. He 
called out, wildly, ‘Oh Emily, darling! darling Emily, 
stop! *TisI! ’tis your husband!’ But the more he 
called, the more she run on. There was a thick tangle o’ 
briars, roses, and honeyzuckles round the old pit, and Sir 
Henry thought they’d stop her. But, no; she dashed 
through em like a frightened deer through a thicket, 
leaving shreds of her dress on the thorns and briars, Oh, 
you may judge of his feelings when he saw her give one 
spring up, and then in a moment more heard her splash 
down into the water in the dark, deep pit. Ah, Pve 
often thought of it, Oh, ’twas dreadful. He rushed on, 
tearing his flesh with the briars till he streamed wi 
blood. But no; she was gone—gone for ever! His 
cries roused the men, and they ran down wi’ ropes and 
lights. They searched and they searched, and all the 
while Sir Henry was like one crazed. All night anda 
good part o’ the day the search went on, but they could 
not find her. And old colliers said as how she’d been 
sucked down into some o’ the wold workens as did run 
for hundreds and hundreds o’ yards under ground, Sir 
Henry tried to have the pit pumped dry, and he spent 
thousands of pounds about it; but it couldn’t be done. 
You might most as well try to pump the seadry. Ah! 
that was a loss. All the parish felt it as if it had been 
their own mother or sister. I do mind how I used to 
sit down and cry and sob, as I thought of it, as if my 
heart would break.” 

“Poor, poor Sir Henry,” said tender-hearted Mrs. 
Witcomb, all in tears, “I wonder how he could bear 

“> pretty nearly killed en at the time, and he’ve 
never been the same man since, To my mind, he do 
always look sad like.” 

“ And who do the property goo to when he dies ?” 

* Ah, thai’s whare ’tis, “I wouldn’t be soo hard if he 
had a heir of his own; but, d’ye see, Mr, Edgar wool 
come in for everything, and he isn’t one as is likely to 
turn a’ter his uncle.” 

* And who is Mr. Edgar ?” 

* Don’t you know? Mr. Edgar Annesley! Why, he’s 
ee son 0’ Sir Henry’s sister, Mrs. Annesley, a widow 

dy.” 

* And who was her husband ?” 

“Well, I doan’t know the rights on’t, but I’ve heerd 
say as how he wer sum relation to that Colonel Annesley 
as suffered for treason in King James's time, But how- 
somever that may be, hoe died, und Sir Henry’s the 
trustee,’ or whatever they call it, for the children. 
But Mr. Edgar’s a wild chap a’ready—always up to 
summut bad; and I’m afeard it'll be bad times for 
Chilton folk when Sir Henry’s dead and gone.” 

It was now getting dusk, and most of the revellers had 
left the garden. 

During Mrs. Hedges’ tale, Mrs, Witcomb and Mrs. 
Parry had wept, and poor, soft-hearted Fanny was so 
affected, that she could not dry her eyes, and tried to 
laugh in order to keep down a rising hysterical sob. 

Farmer Parry, and Mr. Hedges,—who no doubt had 
often heard the tale before—had fallen back into the 
corners of the arbour, and were fast asleep, with pipe in 
hand, resting on their knees, Even Farmer Witcomb 
looked suspiciously drowsy. 

On the ceasing of Mrs. Hedges’ voice, the farmers 
woke up and stretched their legs, and farmer Parry 


id— 


“Well, if I didn’t think I wer at home, in m 
wold chair by the clock, near the kitchen fire, and 
thought the clock had stopped. You must forgi’s I, 
missus, for gwain to sleap; I do meean no offence, but, 
d’ye zee, when I do come in from the grounds, and zit 
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down by the wold clock, and hear en goo zwing-zwang— 
zwing-zwang, zoo solemn and zoo slow, *t do draw me off 
to sleap like a top. And whenever anybody do measure 
off their words regular like, wi’ a zort o’ zwing-zwang. 
*tis just the seame, and do dra’ me off to sleap directly.” 

Our party almost immediately adjourned to the village, 
and here they found that the children were mostly gone 
home. The keepers of the standings were beginning 
to pack up. The young people had mostly crowded into 
the club-room, where the dancing was now begun; and 
the old topers were in the booths, whence the voice of 
song and merriment waxed louder and more uproarious, 
The farmers were for entering the dancing room, but 
their wives, especially Mrs, Parry and Mrs, Witcomb, 
insisted that it was time to go home, and after one 
more cup together in the bar of the inn for the good 
of the house, both parties got into their respective 
market carts, and drove homeward, whilst Farmer and 
Mrs. Hedges walked to their farm up the hill at Long 
Tyning. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ASTEP BACKWARD IN THE HISTORY OF THE PURNELLS. 


AND now we must go back a few years, and try to under- 
stand the position of sundry matters at the beginning of 
our tale, 

It was a winter evening. Times were very hard. Aaron 
Purnell found it very difficult to feed and clothe three 
hungry bodies besides his own, for little Jossy was not 
then born. Aaron was trying to earn an odd shilling by 
making specks, i.e. little prongs of wood, shaped like 
sugar-tongs, for the thatchers, He was sitting near the 
fire, a bundle of green sticks on one side, and his specks 
on another, and a heap of shavings before him, The 
children were gone to bed. 

“ Ruthy,” said he, after a pause, * I’m afeared we shall 
have to goo to the parish, if things doan’tmend. There’s 
nothing to be done, I went to Farmer Holloway’s this 
mornen, and I thought he w’d like to have the old hedges 
trimmed, as he talked about last winter, but he said times 
were soo bad, he couldn’t afford it. Well, then I went 
to Farmer Dixe’s; I thought, maybe, he'd want a little 
stwone got, but he said the weather were so hard, that 
neither mason nor roadmen would use what stwone was 
out for a long time, and he couldn’t afford to be out of 
his money.” 

“ Well, well, Aaron, let’s put our trust in the Lord. 
He'll provide. He’ve sed in his word, ‘ Never have I seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beggen their bread.’ 
And so if we trust in him, and walk in his ways, he 
won’t forget us.” 

“ Well, I wish I could see the way, Ruth. I tell ye 
what, I think we ought to send Norton to work now. 
He’s a-getten a big boy, and he’ve got a nation appe- 
tite. Well, now, if we send him to work, as soon as the 
weather do break, if he only earned fourpence or six- 
pence a day, *twould be summut, We could lay it by, 
maybe, for a rainy day.” 

“Qh, no, Aaron, Aaron, you mustn’t send ’im to work. 
I'd reather eat teaters and salt and dry bread all the 
year long fust.” 

“ Ruth, child, it’s the best thing foren. He'll have to 
work, aud he can’t learn too soon. If he aint put to it 
young, he’ll never get to like hard work; and, Ruth, 
if he doan’t like hard work, he won’t be wuth a crab- 
apple. Thee’st know, Ruth, if one o’ the poor folk like 





me doan’t like hard work it’s all up wien. He’s good 
vor nothing, no moare than a rotten teaty, or a woolly 
turmit. Look at such fellows as Joe Seymour, and Will 
Derrick, and Jack Emery, and Jim Perkins, and that 
lot—what a meean, slinken, beggarly lot ’tis. They’d 
do anything sooner than work; poach, or smuggle, or 
thieve. Look at em a-lyen about, when other folk be 
at work. My stomick do turn at em; it do. I’d sooner 
go into the pigsty and live with the pig, than I’d own 
one o’ them for companions, Sooner than see Norton 
turn out like one o’ them 
in his coffin.” : 

“ No, no, Aaron, he never will turn out like one o’ 
them. He is not one o’ their sort, and ’tis my belief, if 
we give him a little more schoolen, he'll get his bread 
by summut better than hard work.” 

“ But how, Ruth?” 

“ Howsomever, as to Norton’s gwoing to work, *tis my 
firm belief, that sHE won’t like it,” said Ruth; and then 
she added, in a whisper, “ She’ve summut in her mind 
for him better than that.” 

Just at that moment Ruth looked up to the cottage 
window. She uttered a scream, and Aaron turned 
in the direction of her wild, scared look, but could 
see nothing. He rose and opened the door, and 
looked out into the night, but nothing living was to be 
seen or heard. When he came in he went tenderly up to 
Ruth, and laid her head on his bosom, stroking her hair 
soothingly. 

“ What wer’t, my little ’ooman, did’st zee anything ? ” 

“ "Kus, ’twer SHE again, I thought I saw her a-looken 
in upon us wi’ her pale, beautiful face, just as I’ve seed 
her avore. Aaron, ’tis a warnen. Norton must not 
leave off his schoolen yet, take my word for’t. SHE do 
mean en one day to be summut better than we be.” 

Aaron gave a sort of protesting grunt, and scratched 
his head, but what could he do with a superstitious 
woman against him? Like a sensible man, he gave up 
the contest, only saying,— 

“Well, have thy own way, wold ’ooman, only doan’t 
blame I if Norton turns out bad through not bein’ 
learned to like hard work.” 

It was well for Ruth’s plan of making Norton a 
scholar, that there was an endowed school at Chilton. 
This school-house was a long, low, ancient stone build- 
ing with latticed windows. Over the door was an in- 
scription, recording that Simon Beauchamp Armiger had 
bequeathed certain lands for ever, for the education, free 
of cost, of forty poor boys of the parish of Chilton. Be- 
hind the school lay green meadows, through which 
meandered the brook that came down from Chilton. 
Nearly in front of the school, a-little way back from 
the road, and with abundant shrubs to screen them from 
the road, were the old rectory and the church. It was 
the quaintest of rectories, sufficiently large, but built in 
the cottage style. It was thatched, and a colony of 
martins made their nest under its eaves, and sparrows 
innumerable made tunnels into the eaves themselves. 
Around two sides of the house ran a veranda, also 
thatched, and supported on rough pine columns, Jessa- 
mine and ivy covered the walls. 

Just separated from the rectory by a grove of firs was 
the old church, with its battlemented tower, now also 
clothed with ivy, and its quiet churchyard. 

Thus church, and school, and rectory, formed interest- 
ing features in the thoroughly English landscape which 
the neighbourhood of Chilton presented to the eye. 

(To be continued.) 
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HRISTIANITY not only de- 
clares the Divine ess 
and holiness which are 
verified by the religion of 
nature, it has for its cen- 
tral personage a Being who 
professes to be more than 
a revyealer of truth—who 
claims to be received as 
standing in a peculiar re- 
lation to God and to hu- 
manity, as the Mediator 

between God and man, as the representative of 
the Divine person, as a faultless model for the 
imitation of the race. Let us see what natural 
religion says to these claims. 

1. Is the mediatorial office which the Scriptures 
attribute to Jesus Christ intrinsically probable ? 
Here we encounter the prevalent naturalism of our 
time, which asks, proudly and scornfully, ‘‘ Why 
should I go to Gon through a mediator, and not 
rather avail myself of a child’s right to look directly 
into the Father’s face, and cast myself, without 
pledge, promise, or intervention, upon his love?” 
By parity of reason, we might say, ‘‘ Why, when 
I want to feast my eyes on the varied landscape, 
the ocean, the distant hills, should I permit these 
intrusive sunbeams to gleam over the fields, play 
on the hill-sides, and flash from the waves? Let 
me rather go abroad in the moonless and star- 
less night, when there is nothing to intervene 
between my vision and the objects it would rest 
upon.” Nothing, indeed, except dimness and dis- 
tance. And there has never been anything but 
dimness and distance to obstruct the clear view of 
the Divine Being for the nations and the men that 
have not looked to him through Christ. From the 
very necessity of the case, the Divine presence, 
power, and love diffused through the universe 
cannot be converged on the mental retina of a 
new-born, limited, earth-bound mortal. A form 
in which those rays that stream from and over all 
Nature are converged and made visible, in which 
love is pledged, pardon proffered, protection guaran- 
teed, the Father’s arms folded about his As we 
is an imperative demand of natural religion. For 
souls born of God must yearn to know him. Souls 
conscious of sin must crave forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation. Souls needy and dependent must long 
for express assurance, sensible manifestation of the 
Supreme Providence. This demand was urged by the 
greatest and wisest minds of Pagan antiquity, and 
was the subject of their undoubting foresight no 
less than of Hebrew prophecy. In this sense Jesus 
the Mediator was the desire of all nations. 

_ 2. This manifestation of God needed to be made 
in human form, and natural religion would anti- 
cipate the manifestation in this form. We can con- 
ceive in God no attributes of which we have not the 
capacity in ourselves. He may have other attri- 
butes; but if so, we cannot attain to the knowledge 
of them in this life, and can learn them in heayen 
only by the development of new powers in our 
own natures. Thus miracles are adequate to reveal 
the Divine personality. God becomes known as a 
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person by visibly detaching himself from his works 
and from the order of Nature; by presenting him- 
self as a will and a power supreme oyer the imper- 
sonal forces of the universe; by those acts of 
sovereignty in which, in the sublime language of 
Scripture, ‘‘He bowed the heavens and came 
down ”—in which his voice was heard and his 
arm beheld by the astonished nations. Thus far 
the Hebrews—and they alone of all the ancients— 
had just conceptions of the Supreme Being. But 
their idea of God was imperfect, simply because it 
had not been derived from a perfect incarnation— 
because perfect humanity had not been seen. Their 
God was the Sovereign, but not the Universal 
Father. He was angry, and needed to be appeased 
by sacrifice. He was their friend, but not the 
friond of the whole race of man. He partook of the 
narrowness and the unlovely passions of a bigoted, 
jealous, morose, and vindictive people. The impre- 
catory psalms, while they represent the darker aspects 
of the characters of the best men among the pos- 
terity of Jacob, as truly represent the limitations 
of their knowledge of the Supreme Being, as the 
psalms of lofty trust and praise exhibit, along with 
the profound and earnest piety of the writers, their 
just conceptions of all of the Divine nature that 
could be revealed without being incarnated. 

But in Jesus we behold all contrasts of goodness 
combined and harmonised—the strong and the 
tender, the Judge and the Father, holiness and 
gentleness, freedom from sin and sympathy with 
the sinner—the traits which by themselves would 
constrain profound and awe-stricken reverence, and 
those which by themselves would draw out the 
intimacy and warmth of fraternal affection. In 
him righteousness and mercy, justice and love, are 
madeone. We see in him not merely the massive 
elements of character, but equally the delicate 
tracery of sentiment, the perfectness of spiritual 
beauty—all that can bring him near to the common 
scenes of life, all that we gladly associate with an 
omnipresent witness pf an unfailing friend. 
When through him as a medium of vision we look 
to God, while the Divine | poops: and glory are 
presented up to and beyond our power of concep- 
tion, we at the same time learn to attach to the 
Author of our being all that is lovely and beautiful 
in a perfect human being, all of humanity except 
its follies and its sins, all in which God’s noblest 
creation can haye been the embodied thought of the 


Creator. 

In point of fact, the largest, loftiest, most self- 
justifying conception of the Deity that has ever 

n attained by man is the Christian conception ; 
and this extends just so far as the individual 
thinker can take in the character of Christ, and no 
farther. Thus, were Christ now on earth, we could 
go to him for pardon, counsel, and help, without 
question or misgiving, as we would go to a father, 
were he no less able than willing to meet all our 
needs; and just so far as Christ awakens in us this 
sentiment of familiar trust, do we discern in his 
person, as we cao through no other medium, how 
the Eternal Father clasps around the needy, the 
suffering, and the sinning the embrace of ineffable 
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tenderness—how for every want, in weariness and 
in grief, under the burden of one’s own heart, in 
the intense agony of self-reproach, man’s true re- 
course is to the bosom of everlasting love. 

Now the argument which we would urge is this. 
The views of the Divine character of which we have 
spoken, those which connect with God’s infinite 
power, wisdoin, and majesty an equal perfectness in 
the tender, genial, amiable aspects of character, are 
exclusively Christian in their source. Even revela- 
tion does not give them—they come from manifes- 
tition alone, from atheophany. If we may use tho 
words in a sense in which they correspond not to a 
limiting dogma, but to universal Christian con- 
sciousness, they come from ‘God manifest in the 
fiesh.” But thus derived, they are, as we have said, 
self-justifying. Once suggested, they form the 
only conception of God which we can thenceforth 
deem tenable. They commend themselves as in- 
trinsically probable. They are confirmed by our 
growing knowledge of nature. They are verified 
equally by our external experience, and by their 
benign efficacy in moulding our characters and 
governing our lives. Received from Christ, they 
become to us in the profoundest and most intimate 
sense natural, so that, were we forced to surrender 
them, nature would lose its identity, and become 
unnatural. Frot all this the legitimate conclusion 
is, that the manifestation, the theophany, which 
thus shows us what God is, is itself natural, and 
wis to iiive been anticipated. So far is it from 
standing in the contrast to natural religion in which 
even Ohristians have been wont to place it, that the 
religion of nature would be incomplete without it. 

3. We would next speak of Christ as the model for 
human virtue. The identity of Christianity with 
natural religion is seen in the unchanged and un- 
changeable beauty, lustre, and glory of its Founder’s 
character. He is the only luminary in the moral 
universe which has no secular parallax—which 
appears the same from century century, the 
same by the refined and exalted standard of modern 
times that he did by the rude and gross standard of 
his own day. While he was upon earth, in a cor- 
ript age and among a degenerate nation, it might 
seem no wonder that he moved like a vory god 
among men, That the multitude strewed their 
garments on his path; that tho officials of the 
high priest, when sent to arrest him, could not 
find it in their hearts to lay hands on him; that 
the centurion who went to keep guard, as at tho 
execution of a malefactor beneath contempt, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Surely this man was the Son of God” — 
these might have seemed the not unnatural testi- 
modnials of spontaneous reverence to the power of 
superior excellence at a period when virtue was 
rare, and moral heroism was seldom, in its passive 
forms never, witnessed. But as from that low stand- 
point we ascend to the higher planes of human 
goodness, we find the admiration for him undi- 
minished. None so revere him as they who are 
themselves the most worthy of reverence, None 
feel so humbled in comparison with him, as those 
who only gain lustre by comparison with the best 
beside him, 

May we not appeal to individual ig age wy for the 
result of prolonged familiarity with his character P 
Other historical personages we can study to excess; 
we become weary of them, and they aro belittled to 
our apprehension. We can take in all that they 
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were and all that they accomplished—we can go 
round them and over them, and tho greatest of 
them constitutes so small a portion of the world’s 
greatness, and shapes so small a portion of the 
world’s history, that he becomes dwatfed in the 
very attempt to compass and comprehend his mag- 
nitude. The fame of some popular hero is often 
thus injuriously affected by our having read and 
heard too much about him, though it be all to his 

raise. But who gets tired of Christ, or fedis that 

e has Schausted his fulness? He occupiés the 
lowest place with those who know him least: Ho 
grows upon our study. New lines and hues of 
spiritual beauty reveal themselvés with evory fresh 
perusal of the evangelic record ; there is new mean- 
ing in his acts, new forcein his words. On intimate 
conversance with his life, indifference passes into 
respect, respect deepens into reverence, reverence 

lows into adoration. More and more does the 
Rumah become Divine, as we behold the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. None look so lovingly 
into his countenance as those whose wonted place 
is with John on the bosom of their Lord. We can 
conceive of no change in the picture which would 
not be for the worse. There is no defect, no excess, 
no redundancy. 

But if in the moral character of Jesus there is 
nothing that belongs peculiarly to his age or nation, 
nothing conventional, nothing transient or capable 
of being outgrown—in fine, if it is wholly unafiected 
by the time and space element, then that character 
must be, not by hyperbole, but literally, Divine— 
and if Divine, then natural—derived from and 
conformed to that nature which is absolute, un- 
changeable goodness and holiness. In revering and 
following Christ, we are rendering honour to God 
and imitating him, and the religion which consists 
in this is pre-eminently na ; for what can be 
so natural as for the creature to honour the Creator, 
for the intelligent and self-determining creature to 
imitate him from whom he derived the power of 
thought, will, and choico? In the light in which 
wo have now presented Christ as an exemplar of 
human goodness (though we by no means deny the 
more strictly dogmatic sense commonly attached to 
such phraseology), Christ was before Abraham, 
before the worlds; he manifested that which was 
truth and right in the beginning, absolute good- 
ness, eternal rectitude; and the religion based on 
his life belongs to the organism of the spiritual 
universe, and is therefore, in the strictest and most 
intimate sense, the religion of nature. 

As tho Mediator, as the image of God, as the 
model of perfect humanity, we have thus seen that 
Christ, standing though he does alone in history, 
heralded by prophecy, authenticated by miracle, is 
still a natural personage—a being whose advent 
might have been anticipated on grounds connected 
with the nature of God and of man. We may, we 
think, go still further, and inquire, without irre- 
verence, under what outward circumstances it was 
autecedently probable that such a manifestation 
would be made, 

1, We might, in the first place, expect that the 
birth and parentage of this personage would be 
exempted from all intrinsically or reputedly mean 
and vulgar associations—from all that would of 
necessity make him the object of contempt and 
scorn, How far was this condition ed in 


Jesus? His reputed parents, though poor, were 
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not paupers. Though they were in humble con- 
dition, all the notices we have of them authorise 
the assertion that they and their kindred aid asso- 
ciates were respectable and respected, industrious, 
intelligent, and virtuous, bearing no braid that 
would exclude them from favoured recogitition in 
so democratic a state of society as then prevailed in 
Judea. The legal necessity of their goitig from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem for registration shéws that 
they were not mere proletaries, but that hey were 
possessed of some slender freehold in the latter of 
these cities, while the tradition runs that they 
owned a house in the former. Their deseént froin 


the ancient royal line, though 80 féifiéte, aiid shared | 


by so many, as to create no aristocratic prestige, 
yet enhanced their self-respect, and gavé them a 
certain degree of social consideration. 

2. In the next place, it was equally fitting that 
the Being who was to stand in this official relation 
between God and man, should ha¥e fotie of thé 
ordinary claims to distin@tioi And éminence. 
Wealth, rank, place, or tithé, 86 fir 48 it had any 
prominence in his conditio#, totild tend to diminish 
the lustre of his character, Héavéi's ptitest gems 
need no setting, and shiié brightést when th 
shine alone. He who is to draw all men té hime 
by the beauty and majesty, 6f his spirit, sh 
have nothing in his surrounditigs Which will bring 
to him a spurious homage, &i interesté Client- 
ship, adherents to his eat thly fortunes afid hot to 
his unworldly nye Bren Jesus; if his 
want and careful abnegation of all that fitily 
draws parasites, was at of tire ha ¥ then 
who sought him becausé they had been fed by him 
in the desert. How ¢onstantly and 


gly 
would this experienéé have beet repeal ha he 
had @ mansion and 4 table of his 6wn ! Scanty 
funds contributed for his Mig en by © gr 
disciples tempted the cupidity on bad , and 
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is of priceless worth. Could he hare charged 
Master with the shadow of wrong, hé fight have 
made his thitty pieces of silvet thirty thousand, 
and his employers, if they had not had money 
enough, would have levied contributions through- 
out Judea for the deficit; but when he turned 
traitor, there was absolutely nothing for him to 
betray except the spot where the homeless Saviour 
was going to pass the night. But had there been 
that in Christ’s outward condition which could be 
preyed upon, his public appearance at 4 time when 
the expectations of his people were so intensely 
raised, would have attracted a horde of such mis- 
creants. Then, too, any definite rank which could 
be looked up to by the multitude would have re- 
moved him from the sympathy of those beneath 
him, while he would have stood on an arena, on 
which even faultless excellence could not have 
exempted him from feng 4 rivalries and jealousies. 
It was necessary that in his worldly estate he 
should be at once above contempt and beneath 
envy. 





3. Above all, it was necessary that he who should 
bear the Diviiie iinage, and stand forth as the 
world’s exemplar, should be ‘‘a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief;” that he should tread 
the darkest ore s of the earthly pilgrimage, and 
the valley of the death-shadow. It is the tendency 
of huiiiith thought to connect all painful experiences 
—pehury; Sliffering, and death—with the Divine 
displeastre, t regard afflictions as judgments of 
Heaven, and even to brand the victims of signally 
heavy calamities as sinners beyond all others. 
How numerotis are the traces of this habit of mind 
in the sacred writings! It forms, as you know, the 
burden of the harafigues of several among the 
intéflocutors in the dramatic poem of Job; it is 
réferred to repéatedly in the Psalms, and was on 
several occasiofis foréed on the animadversion of 
Christ. At the alt tifiie, we find it not infre- 
= recognised ifi thé ancient classics. Only 

ough the destittition, hoitiélessness, agony, and 
- of the Sinless Oe did the world learn that 

6 whom God loved hé chastéhs. Thén, too, it 
is in these experiences that than most needs both 
example and sympathy= thé eamifple of submiis- 
sion, trust, and hopé, prtipaty of one who has 
endured and overcotie. 6 suffering now look to 
Christ in his agony, and Fépeat his prayer, “Not 
my Will, but thine, be dotié,” till pain and grief ate 
merged in fesighation,; and turned to joy by the 
hope that is of immoftality. The dying look 
to the grave a8 the place whéte the Lord lay, and 
whenee he rd86, and calmly 4nd réjoicingly commit 
their departing spitits to theif Father. Grief is 
transfigured by his Sagi arg death is swallowed 
up in yn | by the might of his eross and the 
power 0 ‘ 

The influéhéd Of & suffering Redeemer has left its 
indelible tract in lahguage, Which often émbodies 
in single wotds whole chapters 6f human history. 
Beforg he stiffefed, the terms that oted sad 
experiences weré all such as represéfited only the 
~ aspect of what mah gene or, at best, 
C) 


ienaiih 
fact of endurance. Take, for instance, 

the wo: 

say, of the blighte 


calamitas ve the condition, some 
stalk which bears no ear of 
grain: others, of the broken reed. To Tertullian, 

e earliest of the Latin Fathers, belongs, I believe, 
the appropriation of the first word that tells the 
whole story, expresses the Divine side, the blessed 
ministry of sorrow — tribulatio (tribulation) — 
threshing, the process by which the elements o, 
character are separated, the chaff given to the 
winds, the wheat heaped up for the harvest ot 
which the angels are the reapers. 

We haye thus shown that in the person and 
relations of Christ as Mediator, as the image of 
God, as the exemplar of man, we have precisely the 
offices which on @ priori grounds we should antici- 

ate from the loving providence of God; and that 
in his condition in fife, his sufferings, and his 
death, we have the very elements which alone 
could have met the needs of man, and thus have 
satisfied the postulate of natural religion, 

















THE RAGGED SCHOOL TREAT. 


Where many a narrow and dark-browed 
street 
Prisoned the tainted air ; 
And where, like gaolers stern and grim, 
Tall chimneys stretched their shadows dim 
O’er alleys reeking to the brim 
With misery and despair. 


if T happ’d with me to turn my feet 


Where, at the open pothouse door, 

With starving lip, the drunkard swore 
His oath of shame and sin ; 

Where chance-led travellers start to see 

Pale children at a mother’s knee, 

Craving for bread to eat, while-she 
Drinks their life’s blood in gin.. 


Amid the squalor of the place, 
Doing its simple work of grace, 
I found a Ragged School : 





Where, lab’ring for their meek-heart King, 

Brave hands toil patiently to bring 

Young souls—oh, priceless offering !— 
Under His holy rule 


Being the feast time of the year, 

Bounty had lavished, even here, 
Some of the ‘‘ fat and sweet.” 

What joys a trifle can bestow ! 

Merrily did the laughter flow, 

And brightly the young faces glow, 
At the ragged children’s treat. 


You scarce would deem that there would be, 
Nurtured in deepest poverty— 

Ay, and perchance in crime— 
Anything of unselfish mould ; 
Yet sweetly dungeon flow’rs unfold, 
And what I saw there shall be told— 

Tis true, though told in rhyme, 





A WORD UPON RIDICULE. 





One starving boy gets up and secks 

The master, and thus, trembling, speaks : 
‘* Please, sir, my father’s ill, 

And out of work, and has no food; 

And some of this would do him good. 

May I run home with it ?”—then stood 
Silent, abashed, and still. 





Poor little sheep! the grass is bare 
Upon your pastures, and the air 
Is wintry, chill, and cold; 
Yet, from the far star-windowed sky, 
Methinks the Gentle Shepherd’s eye 
Watches, and counts ye, lovingly, 
Part of His chosen fold. 


A WORD UPON RIDICULE. 


BY THE REV W. M. STATHAM. 


}) T is recorded of Thomas Carlyle that, 
being on one occasion in a book- 
seller's shop, and being shown a 
volume of the ‘‘Comic History of 
England,” he remarked, with infinite 
naiveté, ‘‘When are you going to 
bring out your ‘Comic Bible?’” I 
cannot assert the truth of this; but, 
at all events, it deserves to be true. 


There is a sermon in that sentence | 
|company glibly and gladly scalping some unfor- 


which the age assuredly deserves. 

For are we not in danger of be- 

coming a light age in more senses 

‘than one? Our very newspapers take 

the tone of society, and foreign corre- 

spondents are not read unless they 
satirise all they see. 

Few men stand erect in the presence of 
ridicule. We are beings made to be acted upon, 
and should be startled in studying ourselves, if 
we marked the fact, how little there is of indepen- 
dence or individuality in the strongest of us. The 
likes and dislikes, the thoughts and fashions of 
others, affect us at every step of life, and in every 
sphere of society. So much so that, like a timid 
child afraid to trust its treacherous feet, each man 
dreads to walk alone. Exceptions, of course, there 
are. Noble and valiant men have lived and died 
who stood erect and honourable amid the sneers 
and scornings of the multitude of men. 

As Christians, however, we ever love to turn for 
an exemplar of every virtue to the God-man, to 
Jesus Christ. He was emphatically alone, so far 
as related to the earthward aspect of his life; and 
one little sentence in the Gospel history has often 
evaded our notice: it is this—‘‘ They laughed him 
to scorn.” ‘True, indeed, we have often thought of 
our Saviour in the wilderness, and on the pinnacle 
of the temple, as the subject of temptation. We 
have pondered the words, ‘‘ Tempted in all points 
like as we are;” yet we have seldom looked at this 
salient feature in the history of his life—‘‘ they 
laughed him to scorn.” Ridicule, therefore, was 
emphatically one of the weapons with which wicked 
men assailed our Lord. It is enough for the dis- 
ciple that he be as his Lord. 

We have, perhaps, never dwelt so much on this 
fact as it deserves. "We have seen Christ forsaken, 
scourged, pierced, and crucified, but we have not 
listened to the shouts of satiric laughter which fell 
upon the ears of the Son of God. 

I cannot imagine any man making light of ridi- 
cule. It is the severest punishment of the school- 





boy; where will he not hide his head to shelter 
himself from the scorn of his companions? And 
children of a larger growth quiver visibly before the 
scorpion whip of satire. When the volume appears, 
and the critics go to work, how does the writer 
wince beneath the dissecting knife as his favourite 
theory is opened up in every shape, and perchance, 
if not disproved, at all events disdained! 

One thing is evident. Those who use ridicule 
most can often bear it least. I have seen men in 


tunate wight who was present, turn pale, and 
become horribly indignant if some dexterous hand 
suddenly turned the tables upon them. Oh, my 
friend, next time you try that kind of weapon on 
your brother, do take off your coat and try how 
you like the smart upon your own back. 

I have heard men regret the habit they have 
cultivated of ridiculing things. They have found 
that, accustomed to seize upon the grotesque and 
ludicrous, these familiar features have come to 
stare out upon them from all subjects, even the 
most grave and sacred; and one can quite under- 
stand how they should become sick at heart of such 
a mood, if they have ought of manliness or Christian 
dignity about their character. 

idicule, though a popular weapon of the present 
age, is, after all, a very old weapon of attack upon 
the good. Noah knew what it meant; but steadily 
and successfully that man of faith went on with 
the work of the ark. A greater than he, One of 
whom the ark became a type, was the subject of 
scorn. Let such illustrations suffice. We know 
that the weapon has not rusted in the enemy’s 
hands. * It were idle to suppose that slight success 
has attended its use. If martyrdom has slain its 
thousands, ridicule has slain its tens of thousands. 
Men, who have stood erect before the sweeping 
artillery of the battle-field, have fallen before the 
first attacks from the arms of the scornful. It fur- 
nishes, indeed, a terrible pillory, as you well know, . 
dear reader, if you have over boi placed upon it. 
Politically, socially, or religiously, the laughter of 
ridicule is a terrible force, and before its far-reach- 
ing Armstrongs multitudes are mown down. It 
spares neither sex nor age. It has prevented the 
trembling little thief from obeying the conscience- 
impulse, and restoring the stolen gold; it has 
sealed the confession in the vaults of memory which 
had else restored honour and happiness to a wrongly- 

ted friend; it has withaes, again and again, 


suspec 
the beautiful spring buddings of religious life. If 
you want to sce how early this force can operate, 
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THE QUIVER. 





try it for a moment on a child. Whilst in yo 
own kind hands let him feel its power: that wil 
convince you, my friend, and, perhaps, enable you 
to inculcate the first lesson on the power of ridicule. 
As the Spartans prepared their boys at a very early 
age for the wrestlings of after life, it might not be 
altogether unwise to show our children how sharp is 
the blade of that sword the steel of which, to be true 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, they must often cross in 
the battle of daily life. 

At all events, itis a noble attainment to be beyond 
the reach of ridicule. Is it not pitiable sometimes 
to see men look in each other’s faces before they can 
assent or dissent? Must we all wait for the pretty 
compliment and the polite applause before we can 
do our work? Yet even so it is in many cases. 
We are all frail in this aspect of moral life. Let 
us, like good soldiers, guard our citadel at its 
weakest point, and gather sirength to bear the 
batteries of the enemy. . 

But why not examine more into the ease of the 
Saviour? How clearly it comes out that ridicule 
furnishes us with no real estimate of the true and 
the good. Take the case as it stands, When the 
tornado of withering laughter has passed away, 
behold the man! How calmly, aghladindie, and 
successfully He completes the work. ‘Talitha 
cumi, Damsel, I say unto thee, arise.” Jesus 
goes straight on; we swerve. We begin to hum 
and to hah, and half apologise for our plan or 
principles. We do not quite feel as we did before the 
scorn; consequently the arm is unnerved for action, 
and the heart grows faint within us. Poor old 
Luther, standing there in thy noble fidelity at the 
Diet of Worms. Yet they did not laugh st Eee, 
@ less. 


Luther, and thy heroism was all that 
haye seen a young man faithful to his Saviour 
amidst jeers and ridicule, who, in that aspect of the 
case, was a brayer man than thou! Let the youth- 
ful reader of this paper remember that ridicule is 


no law of right. The wisest enactments of modern 
legislature—such as the repeal of the corn laws— 
were met with shouts of derision, and the leaders 
of the movement were gibbeted in the public 
print-shops. Laws which haye given freedom to 
conscience and liberty to society have provoked the 
most contemptuous scorn. So have moral principles. 
Virtue, in the days of Charles Stuart, was sneered at 
as prudery ; and our beautiful word ‘‘ simplicity” 
has become almost expressive of silliness, because 
men haye laughed at those who are simple con- 
cerning evil. Yes, many still sneer at honesty as 
the ignorance of a dolt, and at prayer as the whining 
of a hypocrite. Woe to the man who believes the 
laugh, for he believesa lie, Let the young especially 
stand fast, though they become tho butt of the 
drapery establishment, or the skit of the public 
office. He who gets one victory over ridinule has 
done well. The armies of Xerxes need not for the 
future be more inyincible than hig solitary sword. 
Laughter is only noise, and noise is not power. It 
is often like the sound of music in an empty room; 
it makes a great noise because there is no-furniture 
in it. Such is the laughter of an irreligious mind: 
it is only a sound which reveals the want of faith, 
and the want of loye, 

Ridicule, powerful for the moment, is always 
powerless after success. Look at the Saviour again 
—where are now the scorners? The child of twelye 
years old lives, and is walking in their midst. 





Their eyes do not deceive them, though their 
senses almost leaye them. See the strong form 
of the Greek idiom—‘‘ they were astonished with a 
great astonishment.” Where is their laughter now ? 
Like pointless arrows that have missed their mark, 
you may pick them up in the deserted field which 
archers have left. So it is in the history of scep- 
ticism. Some difficulty occurs in New Testa- 
ment exposition; now it is Cornelius, governor of 
Syria; now it is some matter of Jewish law or 
custom. Forthwith the whole tribe of sceptics 
raise their screech of ridicule. But when the whole 
is well explained, when some coin is discovered, or 
some manuscript searched, which sweeps away all 
difficulty, they have only the cool impudence to 
quit the scene, and not the honesty to confess 
their error. Any one who knows anything of 
Biblical criticism, and the attacks of scepticism, can 
endorse this fact as one of repeated confirmation. 

The same remark applies to all moral and 
spiritual effort. Think 3 the leading papers of 
this country sneered at all missionary expeditions ; 
nay, recorded it as a wrong thing thus to risk life, 
and then proceeded to pour out upon the mission- 
aries who went and the gocieties who sent them, 
the most scornful satire. Since the days when the 
papers nicknamed Carey the ‘‘ Converted Cobbler ” 
until now, how they haye sneered at the effort to 
revolutionise the creed of India and the faith of 
China! But the artillery fire has almost ceased, 
and not long ago the great Jupiter of the press 
commenced a leading article, ‘‘Our missionary, 
Mr. Edkins.” Eyen so, wait and work ; laughter 
shall be silent for ever. With Madagascar—more 
truly Christian than some countries of modern 
Europe—with the South Sea Islands, the heritage 
of Christ, the moral miracle will be completed ; 
the dead world will be raised to newness of life, 
and men will laugh no more, 

Let men laugh on. Seek not to answer a fool 
according to his folly. Even physically it is best 
to let it be, for men cannot laugh long without 
being uncomfortably hoarse; and morally, too, it 
is best, for in the end the laughter of fools is like 
the crackling of thorns under a pot, noisy for the 
moment, but quickly burnt out, 

I cannot conclude this ‘‘ Word upon Ridicule” 
without remarking that ridicule pocrauning ta per- 
sonal religion is the worst ridicule of all. I should 
not like to cut a boat from her safe moorings, and 
send a lone lad, anchorless and compassless, into 
some dangerous sea; but what is that compared 
with the deadly act of severing a soul from its 
safe anchorage of loye and trust in the Sayiour? 
Ridicule has often accomplished a feat daring and 
disgraceful, by drawing aside from Christian faith 
RA 4 practice the footsteps of the young. 

But it is time to suggest to those who are Chris- 
tians that it were well if we neyer deserved ridicule. 
It could neyer be merited in Christ’s case, but it may 
be in ours. We can pardon tho cayaliers for ridi- 
culing the close-cropped hair, the long-drawn faces, 
and the longer-drawn sighs of the Puritans, but 
we cannot forgive their ridicule of the piety and 
honesty which dwelt beneath, It were well to be 
on our guard against the indulgence of any hypo- 
crisy or folly which may bring disgrace on our 
piety. If men laugh at us, let it not be because 
we are pretenders—because our swords are but 
cardboard ones, and our lamps filled with red paper 





“ PEACH, BE STILL.” 
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fiames. We shall deserve ridicule of the scornful- 
lest kind if we forget our high calling, and the 
necessity of letting our light not only burn, but 
shine before men. 

Doubtless, ridicule has achieved, sometimes, 
many worthy ends; he would be unworthy of the 
name of a student of human life and an observer 
of man, who does not remember many special results 
of the better kind. It sometimes cures conceits 
and prejudices which happen to be both vulgar 
and ignorant, and cures them, too, when all other 
remedies have failed ; it is a sharp specific, and by 
no means a pleasant one, but that it has been very 
efficacious I see no reason to doubt. Colchicum is 
a severe remedy, but the doctor seems to treat my 
friend with it as the only specific for gout. So it 
happens that ridicule is the sole specific for some 
severe diseases of the character, But upon the 





whole, I suppose colchicum is both dangerous and 
deadly—certainly not the pabulum for daily life— 
and ridicule is better far as a medicine than as a 
condiment with daily food, 

The advice on this subject is to be found cer- 
tainly in the general spirit of this paper. Despise 
not ridicule, for it is no slender foe, Neyer under- 
estimate your enemy’s strength. Fear not ridicule 
when you haye your Christian armour on, for one 
is P aged Master and your Lord, upon whom ridicule 
fell as powerlessly as sparks upon the gea; calm 
and untroubled, a continued his life-duty with 
the consciousness that he was about the Father’s 
business, as tranquil when they laughed him to 
scorn as when he slept on Galilee’s troubled seg, 
The lesson here is not written in Greek or Hebrew, 
but in bold and beautiful letters of light—* Go 
THOU AND DO LIKEWISE,” 


“ PEACE, BE STILL.” 


Mark iv, 36-39, 


2 FE sun went down on Galilee—in gloomy grandeur set 
Behind the purple hills, whose tops the gathering darkness met. 
He left no roseate-tinted clouds, but a wild and stormy sky, 
And a hollow moan of angry wayes, as the wind went rushing by. 


Out on the fiercely foaming sea, all tossed and tempest driven, 
A ship was labouring heayily, her sails and cordage riven. 

The storm had swept her helm away—anchor and rudder-band ; 
But yet her crew strove gallantly to bring their barque to land. 


Up rose the moon ; but drifting clouds obscured her welcome light. 
No stars gleamed forth ; the darkness deepened into blackest night. 
Where was the ship? Ah, far from shore a helpless wreck she lay, 
While leaping billows round her roared, impatient for their prey. 


Now, what a dire extremity! No earthly hand could aid! 
Despairing, they tho pillow neared whereon the Lord was laid ; 
‘“* Master, awake; is’t nought to thee we perish in the wave ? 
Tho raging sea o’erwhelms our ship; we die, unless thou save!” 


Then, at that darkest moment, when even hope had fled, 

Arose the crew’s great Oaptain, stood forth their glorious Head ; 
Rebuked the winds and waters—* Peace, be still,” he cried, 
And stretched his arm commanding o’er the tumultuous tide. 


Amazed, those weary men beheld the storm his yoice obey, 

The sea subsiding into rest, the fierce winds die away ; 

4 calm succeed the tempest’s wrath; the silyer moon, no more 
Cbscured by murky clouds, shine out to light them to the shore, 


S when the storms of life arise, and human barques are tossed 
Upon temptation’s troubled stream—are sinking—all but lost— 
Let but the fainting heart put forth the feeblest cry for aid, 
Zemptation’s power is bafied—the soul’s fieree tumult laid. 





THE QUIVER. 
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LEAVES FROM MY INDIAN NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, AUTHOR OF “‘ TARA,” ‘CONFESSIONS OF A THUG,” ETO. 


NO. I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


<HEN the rough wind moans 
without, and the snow is 
falling deep; when stars are 
»~ sparkling in the sky, and 

the hoar-frost is gathering 

thickly on my window panes; 

’ when curtains are drawn, and 

the fire blazes up merrily, so 

welcome in bitter winter evenings, 

my thoughts seem to turn with 

e more than ordinary frequency to 

mes in India, and to scenes in which though 

I no longer bear an active part, yet return to me 
vividly and brightly. I seem to travel again on 
well-remembered roads; to breathe the fresh, dewy 
air of morning, or feel the glowing Indian heat ; 
gorgeous effects of Eastern pageantry pass before 
me, or I follow the details of peaceful rural life, 
while I enter again the native society with which 
I had such long, intimate connection, and seem 
to be engaged in the duties which, for more than 
twenty years of my long service, were my daily care 
and pleasure. I may no longer renew those duties. 


se FD. 





The often-told tale of broken health, of exhaustion 
mental and bodily: of the will to do, and the physi- 
cal incapacity to work—I must work—has been 
mine, as it has been that of scores of others; and 
though a good deal of this has passed away under 
home influences, I am, like many another, laid by. 
But while I cannot return to them, it often occurs 
to me that there is much to tell of my old peoplo 
which may serve them—much to offer in familiar 
illustration of their modes of life and social con- 
dition which I find to be utterly unknown, and the 
relation of which may serve to remoye many exist- 
ing prejudices. 

How many otherwise well-informel people do I 
meet who have not the slightest intelligible idea of 
the difference between a Hindoo and a Mahometan ; 
whether a Brahmin or a Nawab is a priest or a 
prince, and which is a Mussulmam or which a 
Hindoo; who can see no real diffrence in any 
‘black people ;” who still believe that the car of 
Juggernaut annually crushes to deata its hundreds 
of victims; that Hindoos are all monsters who 
sacrifice their children, burn their wives, and stuff 
mud into the mouths of dying relatives on the 
banks of the Ganges! And what wonder if they do 
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believe all this? Have they not been told it? have 
they not read it? or has any one taken the pains 
to tell them the contrary? When we English once 
establish a form of belief, it is hard to drive us from 
it. Was it not the popular opinion—not very lon 
ago either—that all 'renchmen lived on frogs? an 
was there a schoolboy in England who did not 
maintain he was himself a match for at least three 
such creatures? I well remember believing this 
with all my heart, and being heartily encouraged 
in the belief. Not ee ago I was sharply taken 
to task for saying that there were many native 
‘‘ families ” in India more ancient, and greater 
than our own, and that there was as much pride of 
birth there as here.” Could ‘‘ black people belong 
to families!” Even so. In that I had been deserib- 
ing there had been great princes, valiant generals, 
and illustrious statesmen; but I question if I were 
belieyed when I spoke of them. 

And yet we have held India for the better part of 
a hundred years, as the greatest power existent. 
Much of our national glory is bound up in it. 
Thousands of our countrymen have found fame and 
wealth there, and we are striving hard to change its 
people to our own faith, and to our own standard 
of civilisation; but for all this, how few I find who 
have any just conception of what the people are, or 
are able even to follow the details which come to 
them in the letters of correspondents! 

I cannot blame any one for this. Knowledge of 
the people of India cannot come intuitively; and I 
fear our coun en in the Hast have been more 
chary than they ought of familiar details, on the 
same principle, perhaps, that the lips of those who 
do know them are ss in England, because they 
think their descriptions cannot be comprehended. 
Bishop Heber’s delightful journal, Emma Roberts’s 
graphic sketches, have disappeared ; tho great his- 
tories of Scott, Orme, or Mill, are unread; there 
is not even an abridgment of Indian history, so 
far as I know, for the use of schools; and even 
Macanlay’s noble essays are perhaps forgotten. 
So years pass, and though there is a mail every 
week it does not appear to me that any familiar 
knowledge of the people is conyeyed to any one; 
therefore those. old, dim, conventional ideas of 
Orientalism, which have prevailed since the be- 
ginning, are perpetuated; while in many places, 
and with many people, Mr. Oooper’s ‘‘ Indian on his 
War-path” seems to be the only intelligible idea. 

Why is it that many excellent writers who attempt 
illustrations of India should, in the first place, 
mount a pair of the very highest stilts they can find, 
and straightway walk into the realms of metaphy- 
sies, of ‘intellectual pro »” and general ‘* phi- 
lanthropy,” or of unintelligible administrative ques- 
tions? Even the pleasant ‘‘ Competition Wallah” 
could not resist this fascination, and was drawn 
into the vortex, away from the people, amon, 
whom, and for whom, his generous sympathies, if 
do not mistake him, were beginning to be developed. 
Now, my aims, I declare from the first, to be very 
humble ones. It will be my especial purpose to 
avoid these elevated subjects. i leave them to 
much greater and wiser folk than I am; and all 
who may expect them had better pass on to the 
next article, for they will assuredly lose time in 
my company. But there may be others different, 
and I hope they will prove the majority, to whom I 
can speak of my old people as I know them; of 





coun gentlemen, merchants, farmers, and arti- 
sans—humble folk, not yery different, after all, 
from ourselves, and far removed from Nawabs, 
Begums, Rajahs, Rances, and grandees of all kinds 
—common Indian humanity, in fact, which works, 
rejoices, grieves, lives, and dies, in its ancient 
fashion, upon which time and progress make but 
little change. 

But it maybe asked, What is a commissioner, 
and what claim has he to be heard? Why should 
he know anything of these Indian folk; and 
what can he tell about them that is not known 
already? Very true. Are there not hundreds 
like me at Bath or Oheltenham, at the Oriental 
Club, or in the regions of Tyburnia, who, great 
as they may have been while they could work, 
have settled down into very unremarkable and 
unassuming old gentlemen? My duties, my ex- 
perience! ‘Well, in these respects there need be no 
mystery. There are scores of English officers in 
the Punjab, in Scinde, in the north-west provinces, 
in Berar, in Nagpoor, and wherever élso non- 
regulation provinces may exist, who, every day of 
their lives, do what I used to do for many a year ; 
and if I sketch out these duties very briefly, it can 
at least be estimated what has to be done by one 
man every day, without intermission or holiday; 
and why, if he be not very dull, very unsympa- 
thetic, or very unobservant, his knowledge of those 
whom he governs must needs increase. 

A commissioner, then, holds the administration 
of a province, as large, _— 8, as Wales, or one 
of the great divisions of Ireland, which, as the area 
may be densely or sparsely peopled, has a popula- 
tion of from one to two millions, A friend of mine, 
writing to me not long ago, says, very unconcern- 
edly, that his district 1s ‘fas large as Scotland;” 
and I have not the least doubt that it is so. I 
could show you mine and his on the map, but you 
would hardly understand how a spot which you 
can coyer with a crown-piece can be ten or twenty 
thousand square miles in area. To help him, the 
commissioner has subordinates, both English and 
native, each responsible for his separate portion, 
and each exercising his own defined powers. The 
commissioner is the head judge, civil and criminal. 
To his court, trials of the largest suits on the civil 
side, and all the highest classes of offences must 
come, as well as all appeals from lower courts. 
He is the head magistrate, and has the supervision 
of allthe police. He is the head reyenue oflicer, and 
has to sod settlements of his own particular por- 
tions of the province, as well as to check all other 
settlements made by his subordinates. He has to 
receive and put in train of adjustment, all petitions 
he receives; and to dispose of all cases arising out 
of them. He must maintain correspondence with 
all his subordinates in all departments, and con- 
sider and dispose of all cases submitted by them, 
He has to carry on all English and native corre- 

mdence without the province: with the de- 
partments of Government and with neighbouring 
authorities or native states. To check the district 


treasury accounts, to write out his own decisions in 
civil and criminal cases, and to make translations of 
evidence. If there is no civil engineer specially 
appointed, he has to suryey and lay out roads, 
build bridges, construct and repair public offices, 
and make or report upon works of irrigation. These 
are some of the principal heads of his duty. As to 
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the details, they would be unintelligible if minutely 
defined, and from their varied and ever-varyin; 
character, difficult to define at all. To get throu 4 
his work, so as to leave as few arrears as possib: e, 
twelve hours a day of constant application will 
barely suffice, and very often more will be rfeeded. 
Cold or hot, comfortable or uncomfortable, well or 
ill, what there is to do must be done, else the arrear 
becomes too great to recover. For six, and perhaps 
nine, months in the year, the commissioner has no 
settled abode, and lives in his tent, journeying from 

lace to place, that he may hear and see everythi 
bor himself. If he have a wife and children, he 
can enjoy their society as long as the weather is 
cool, and tents bearable ; if alone, he has no society. 
He may occasionally meet a subordinate, but each 
has to go on his way; and for the rest, it is he and 
his people, as it was me and mine. Is it wonderful 
that the strongest men break down at last ? 

As I turn over the leaves of my old note-book, 
the greatest difficulty I find is where to begin. 
Subjects throng upon me, and it is not easy to 
reduce their varied nature to any order. So many 
characters, so many incidents, so many scenes, 
curious or beautiful, are there which crowd into my 
memory, that I am perplexed to think what will be 
most acceptable to my readers. But here is one at 
last which may answer ; and itis literally beginning 
at the beginning. 

Few, perhaps, know anything of the consti- 
tution of an Indian village, or what a ‘‘ village com- 
munity ” means, or what an Indian village actually 
is; but, before I mention its people, I may describe 
the place I find a note of. tt was one of my 


favourite halting grounds, because of a glorious 


grove of ig? which have often sheltered 
e 


me from the fierce sun, and always afforded shade 
for the crowds of country folk who came to me on 
business. This is not a large village, but ‘‘ com- 
fortable” in all respects; and has a respectable 
population of industrious farmers and artisans, and 
possesses some of the most fertile lands in the 
country, or perganna, to which it belongs. Come 
to it, then, with me. 
changed since I saw it last. 

We have this morning travelled along one of the 
by-roads of the country. It is only a tracky but 
the surface has been cleared of stones, which are 
thrown to the side. In dry weather this road is 
quite practicable for wheeled carriages ; but it is not 
metalled, and the first heavy shower of rain will 
make it very muddy, and the village carts will be 
mostly laid up for the season. e haye ridden 
from the last camp about ten miles—an easy stage. 
Our large tents were sent on over night, and we 
shall find them pitched for us, and our breakfast 
ready, when we arrive. All the morning we have 
riddon through highly-cultivated lands, and have 

assed some half-dozen villages and hamlets. There 

ave been fields of wheat, cotton, barley, and 
sorghum, which is called jowaree, alternating with 
linseed, now covered with bright blue flower. 
Yellow fields of rape, also in bloom: peas, saf- 
flower, and vetches of different kinds, with their 
pretty red and blue blossom. It is December, and 
the early morning air was sharp, almost frosty, till 
the sun rose, and the fields are in their greatest 
beauty. The grain crops are luxuriant wavin 
seas of dark green, now bursting into ear, can 


I do not think it can have | red 


yellow cotton flowers are just peeping through 
their leafy buds. Here and there we have 
tches of grazing lands uncultivated, and seen 
erds of antelopes feeding on them, or browsing 
among the vetch-fields, out of reach of the 
watchers perched upon their stages, and muffled 
pe ape lankets. bh Baers — = ——_ 
of the gray partridge, and the booming o 
quail, continually as eat sana along; and the 
h are covered with pretty conyolvuli, and 
those heavy blossoms which scent the air like 


rything | hawthorn. Our canter from the last 


through the cool air, has been delightfully im- 
vigorating, and as we draw rein on the brow of 
a small eminence overlooking a broad, fertile 
valley, our village lies beneath us. 

Not very much of the detail can be made out. 
It appears to be rather a confused mass of clay 
terraces, with here and there a -looking plas- 
tered or whitewashed house, higher than the rest; 
and the pyramidical tops of two Hindoo temples, 
and the small white dome of a Mahometan mosque, 
are conspicuous objects. Nearly in the centre 
stands a handsome and picturesque castle, built 
_of red brick below, with clay above, which over- 
tops the houses by some thirty or forty feet. A 
white flag flies from a small tower. The castle is 
square, with heavy round bastions at the corners, 
loopholed for musketry. In the north face, or 
curtain, is a high, arched gateway, also of red 
brick, and an outwork before it; and in the area of 
the space enclosed by the walls, some traces of 
houses are ptible. This castle is called the 
‘* ghurree,” and is the residence of the ‘‘ Patell,” 
a member of a country family, whom we shall 
see, no doubt, by-and-by. A wealthy ancestor of 
his built this castle in old troubled times, when 
might was right, to secure himself and his village 
from marauders, There is an earthen wall, with 
bastions at intervals, all round the village, nearly 
as high as the tops of the houses, in which are 
several gates; that nearest to.us being the ec 
cipal, and lying in a recess formed by two large 
brick bastions, which, from our position, in 
connection with the castle, have quite an imposing 
appearance. Around the walls, and, indeed, for 
some distance on all sides, are fruit and vegetable 
gardens, and detached fields of bright green sugar- 
cane; and here and there among the gardens 
round the walls, and to the right as well as the 
left, are small and large groves of trees—tamarind 
and mango. The grove where our tents are spark- 
ling white among the heavy foliage, is the largest ; 
and beyond the trees is the dome of an imposing 
a ge or mausoleum, of a: Mahometan saint of 
1 repute, which appears to be of considerable 
size, and is surrounded by cloisters, all brilliantly 
whitewashed. Under the village walls, and so 
down the valley, which opens out widely, a bright 
stream runs babbling over a rocky and stony bed, 
and as far as we can see, to the blue horizon south- 
wards, there is a rolling country, and a succession 
of villages, with their castles, or ghurries, and 
white temples glistening in the sun, Out of the 
village houses the blue smoke is curling over and 
among the trees, and the good dames are cooking 
the morning meal. We, too, are hungry after our 
ride, and as we pass on may find this village not, 
perzaps, uninteresting. 








THE LITTLE BOY ON CRUTCHES. 








* He would go and sit in the httle 
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HE snow was falling fast, as we 
stood over the open grave, just 
ready to let gently down into 

4 |/ its silence the beautiful form of 
‘fy -~S little child about three years 
SOF = on — have been pI 
the pale, the very pale face 
~ of the father, and have said in 
their thoughts, ‘‘ Poor fellow! 
you will soon follow her.” All 
must have noticed the almost wild look of the 
mother, as her child was about to be buried in the 
dark, cold grave. The snow lay in the bottom of 
the grave, and it lay white on the coffin. But did 
they notice a little lame boy, a few years older than 
the little sister about to be buried, as he leaned on 
his small crutches over the corner of the grave, and 
looked so earnestly into it? He was very small, 
and very pale, and the first look at him showed 
you that he must be a cripple as long as he lives. 
He had lost his little sister-—his playmate, his other 
self, No voice had been so gentle, and no heart so 
loving to him, as hers. e shed no tears, He 
stood like a marble figure upheld by crutches. But 
his little bosom heaved as if it would burst; and, 
though he uttered no sound, I felt sure that he was 
sincerely mourning. The men unconsciously pushed 
him back as they finished the burial. Oh! how 
meekly those little crutches took him back out of 
the way. I felt that I wanted to take him up in 
my arms and weep over him. No one thought of 
him—save the One who took little children up in 
his arms and blessed them. 

The family returned from the burial. Each one 
thought so much of his own grief, that the little lame 
boy was not thought of—as needing consolation. 

But from that grave the little fellow ben, to 
droop and wither. It was soon noticed that he ate 
but little, and in the night would be heard, as with 
a low voice he repeated over and over the little 
begs that he used to repeat with his little sister. 
They thought it the grief of a child, and that new 
toys and new playthings would banish it; but the 
arrow had gone in too deeply to be thus drawn 
out. For hours he would go and sit in the little 
nook where he and Jessie used to play, with his 
chin in his thin hand—thinking, thinking! Some- 
times he would ask if Jessie could ‘remember 
now,” or if she would ‘‘ love him still ;” .or,if they 
supposed ‘‘she sang the same h ‘where she 
was gone” which they used to sing together; or if 
“she would know him if she should meet him 
without any crutches.” The hymns that spoke of 
Jesus and his love, of heaven and its rest, of the 
angels and the redeemed, seemed to be his delight. 
Though he seldom mentioned Jessie’s name, it be- 
came after a time well understood that he thought 
only of her. He laid aside his playthings as of no 
use, but would bend over her little drawer, and 
earnestly gaze at what her tiny fingers once handled. 

Slowly and gently his life began to ebb out. He 
had no sickness, made no mention of pain, had no 
cough, and medicine could do nothing for him. 


) 





When he was compelled to remain in his bed from | 


sheer weakness, he begged that he might lie on the 
very bed and on the same spot where Jessie died. 
Sometimes in the night he would be heard to utter 
a suppressed moan; and when his mother hastened 
to him and inquired what he wanted, he would 
only say, ‘‘ I want Jessie! Do you think she has 
forgotten me?” ‘*I want to go to Jessie, and she 
will tell me all about it.” Once, just before the 
angel came for him, he was heard to break out 
almost in a shout. 

‘* What is it, my son?” said his mother. 

‘** Oh, I thought Jessie had come!” 

‘“No. But, my child, you are going to Jessie, 
You will soon see her.” 

“Ah! Iknow. But I wish I could carry her 
something. And yet I know she has better things 
there.” $ e . , 6 

The little crutches are now standing in the corner 
of the mother’s chamber, leaning against the little 
bureau that held Jessie’s clothes and things. His 
little hat hangs just over the crutches. The pale 
face is there no more. Side by side the two small 

ves are seon under the great hemlock that ten- 
erly spreads its shade overthem. The cold winds 
of winter whistle over them. But where are the chil- 
dren? Did Jessie know him “ without crutches?” 
Is he lame and pale and moaning now? Or is the 
Good Shepherd leading them to still waters, and 
educating and training them up in that pure and 
bright world? There is no little boy on crutches 
looking into the grave of a sister there! 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER. 


“Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land 
unto the ninth hour,.”—Matt. xxvii, 45, 


PON the pleasant spring-time morn 
A sudden gloom is thrown, 
The fragrant day puts on a garb 
Of darkness not its own; 
As if dull night had victor turned, 
And ruled the land alone. 


The birds are silent all from fear, 
From fear and sudden dread, 
Each Roman soldier looks aghast, 
And bows his trembling head ; 
And Pontius Pilate, terror struck, 

Wishes that he were dead. 


To please the world around him, ho, 
Against his inner sense, 

Had given up the Lord of life, 
To the multitude immense 

That thronged around him like a sea, 
With human billows dense. 


And nailed upon the cruel cross, 
Jesus the Blessed lay, 

No marvel that for very shame, 
The sunlight turned away ; 

Leaving the guilty world alone, 
In darkness and dismay. 
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Then on that spreading thickening gloom, 
The Holy Sufferer spake, 

‘‘My God, my God,” arose the cry, 
«Thou wilt not now forsake.” 

And the temple’s veil was rent in twain, 
And the earth in fear did quake. 


For oh, the blessed Saviour died, 
And men whispered in their fright, 
‘¢ This was the Son of God in truth, 
Dear in the Father's sight ;” 
Children, to save you Jesus died, 
In mercy infinite. 


You never could by prayers or tears 
Open heayen’s crystal door, 
Yet only plead that Jesus died, 
And you need nothing more ; 
Angels will set you safely down 
On heayen’s sinless shore. 


Uh, for the sweet salvation hope, 
¥ather, accept our lays, 

For the redeeming love that crowns 
With gladness all our days ; 

With lowly hearts thy children bring, 
The grateful song of praise. 





SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


. The name to Benjamin which Rachel gave. 
. Who reaped the fruit of his two brothers’ crime ? 
What town did Abraham vainly try-to save ? 
Whose daughter reigned o’er Israel for a time ? 
Who slew a lion in the time of snow? 
What man Urijah forth from Egypt brought ? 
. What woman helped her country’s bitter foe? 
. What tribe alone against all Israel fought? 
. Where did Jehoshaphat his navy build? 
. A queen whose haughty temper cost her throne, 
. What prince by his own servants’ hands was killed ? 
. What servant’s guilt was to his master known ? 
. The place by which King Ahaziah died. 
. The town where Peter did Aincas cure. 
. Whose churlish husband David help denied ? 
. From whence did David food and arms procure ? 
. What woman, who had many clothed and fed, 
By Peter's prayers was raised from the dead ? 

Be watchful, Satan’s ever nigh 

To lure you ’neath his sway ; 
Still vigilant and sober be, 
And ever watch and pray. 


TOON OP ORO 





ANSWER TO SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC No. VII. 
“ Lystra,”—Acts xiv, 8, 13, 
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NORTON PURNELL. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“TOM BURGISS,” 


scarcely bird or beast, or tree or flower, in all this valley 
that is not known to these children of Nature, 

The boys might not have learnt much from their 
schoolmaster, Tom Burgiss, but assuredly they learnt a 


us suppose the summer has come | great deal of Nature and her ways from this intimate 
again. Some of Norton’s companions ' contact with her. 


have called for him to accompany | 


| 


Norton especially seemed in these schoolboy years so 


them to school, His dinner of bread- | to drink in the influences of Nature, that ever after her 
and-treacle is placed in his dinner-| presence, her beauty, her forms and life, seemed to be a 
bag, or tommy-bag, and hung’ portion of his own existence. 


round his neck, so as to leave 
his hands free, And off they 


leapfrog, or marching soldiers 

through fields or lane, The 

luxuriant hedges are covered 

with wild roses, honeysuckles, 
and clematis. The birds flying out of their nests as 
they pass, too often betray their secret to little prying 
eyes. Some daring boys climb the tall tree to look 
for the woodpecker’s or wood-pigeon’s nest, The luck 
of the day—that is, whether the observer will escape 
flogging, or keeping-in—is augured from the number 
of magpies that are seen together; the boys never 
omitting to make a cross and spit when that myste- 
rious bird is seen. Sometimes they provide them- 
selves with a trowel to dig out a wasps’ nest, and 
numbers of green boughs, to strike the angry little 
insects down as they issue forth. Or now a rabbit is to 
be chased across the field to its burrow, or a rat hunted 
down the stream. Some of the boys take off shoes and 
stockings and wade in the brook, turning up the stones 
for loggerheads, Now and then a blind worm that has 
wandered from the wood has to be pelted to death, and 
sometimes a more fearful excitement arises from a snako 
or viper being seen wriggling across the path, ‘There is 


| 
| 


Tom Burgiss, the master of the free school, was the 


| son of a shopkeeper in the village. Writing a bold, fair 
set, playing hare and hounds, or | 





hand, and being expert at arithmetio, and gifted with a 
ready invention and flow of language, he had been a 
rolling stone, trying various modes of life. He had kept 
a small shop, then m a land surveyor, then an auc- 
tioneer ; then he had disappeared for a time, and some 
said he had travelled with a Sheffield pedlar as Cheap 
Jack. At all events, he came back to Chilton improved 
in eloquence, and apparently in wisdom, took up again 
his old trade of auctioneer, and so commended himself 
to the farmers by his “ gift of the gab,” when he had to 
dispose of “all that valuable stock,” that when old 
Barber, the schoolmaster, died, they, in vestry duly 
convened, elected Burgiss to his place. 

Tom carried into his new occupation much of his old 
habit as auctioneer, especially that of knowing some 
thing about everything, and being able to talk at once 
and with fluency on any mortal subject. 

He: had, iniccd, a smattering of many branches of 
knowledge. He spe into Culpepper’s “ Herbal,” and 
Burnet’s “'Theory of the Earth,” and Rollin’s “ Ancient 
History,” and Rapin’s “History of England,” and Lilly’s 
“ Astrology,” not for the desire of gaining knowledye, 
but more for the purpose of picking up the phraseology 
which might give him the appearance of knowledge, 
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Among the ignorant and superstitious farmers he 
talked much of the gibberish of astrology—about Saturn 
or Mercury being in the ascendant, or opposition, or 
trine. He prophesied the weather, as he said, from the 
influence of the penventy bodies, and ruled for the far- 
mers’ wives the planets of their children, He was looked 
upon, therefore, in many a farmhouse in the countey? 
side, as a second Francis Moore, the great almanack- 
maker, himself. 

If, when he was sitting with the farmer at the fireside 
discussing a cup of ale, one of the daughters brought 
in a flower that had attracted her attention, and of 
whose name she was ignorant, Tom knew at once 
what it was, drawing upon his recollections from Cul- 

epper. 

‘ mh,” he would say, “this is the plant called umbel- 
bumbell-dum, cruci-luci-mum. It belongs to the class 
of Polly-andrew Molly-jenny, and, gathered by any one 
fasting at the newmoon, and when Venus is in con- 
junction, its qualities will be found very powerful, 
stringent, aperient, monsilarginous, soap-horrific, stimu- 
lant, and constipative. A plant of this kind in foreign 
countries distils a juice so poisonous, that if smelt 
through a wall two feet thick it causes death. The root 
of this plant is so medicinal, that if dug up by a person 
who has walked to it backward in a dark night, when 
Saturn is in the ascendant, it will cure every disease, It 
will cause teeth to grow again that have been pulled 
out. And alittle boy in Yorkshire, who had his great 
toe trodden off by a donkey, by eating of this root had 
his toe grow again, better than the one he had lost.” 

Perhaps the farmer’s family who gaped at this won- 
derful information were quite as wise as many of us 
have been, when we have asked for the bread of know- 
ledge, and received the stones of hard words, and been 
taught to believe them what we asked for. 

But Tom was especially great in history. If, when 
he went of an evening to take his pint of ale with his 
gossips in the “Bull Inn,” there was any allusion to 
any of the many Danish and Saxon camps that there are 
in the neighbourhood, he knew all about it. “It was 
thrown up by the Saxons in the time of the ancient 
Britons, when they made war against the Normans, and 
King Nebuchadnezzar brought his troops to help them. 
And the Inmp of earth in the corner was where King 
Nebuchadnezzar was buried.” 

Another was thrown up by the Romans when they 
fought against the French, and Charlymagney and 
Alexander the Great joined together and brought Julius 
Cxesar, who was obliged to run, and leave his horse be- 
hind, which was sacrificed by the Britons, and buried 
under the north end of the camp. 

Then, as a specimen of T'om’s geological knowledge, 
we must tell the following story— 

He was one vight at the “Bull.” Farmer Parry, 
who had come over to Chilton to sell some sheep, hap- 
penened to be there too. One of the company produced 
some fossils which had been given him by a collier from 
a neighbouring coal mine, They were apparently mus- 
sels and ferns. 

Tom instantly knew them. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “they are hardened kidney-bean 
pods and fern, Their names are cariboo mungy, and 
peteris bobstyx; they have laid in the earth ever since 
the time of the Flood. You see at that time the water 
made the earth so soft for a mile or more down, that 
everything that grew on the surface of the earth, vege- 
tables and ferns, and so on, all sunk down, down, for 
hundreds and hundreds of yards, and then, when the 


earth grew hard again, they grew hard—they aro relics | grass. 


of the Flood, they are.” 

“Ah,” said Parry, with a grave face, but a wink to 
the rest of the company, “’tis very wonderful—very 
wonderful,” 


The reader may well imagine that Norton did not 
gain much knowledge from the master of Chilton school. 
He was a great favourite with Tom from his quickness 
in acquiring learning for himself froin books, and for his 
general good conduct; and so Tom di« his best to com- . 
municate to him his own two really good gifts of pen- 
manship and numbers, and would, perhaps, have in- 
ducted him into Culpepper and Lilly, but Norton was 
too sceptical for any of the doctrines of necromancy and 
astrology to take effect upon him. He learnt indeed 
from Culpepper—to whom Tom gave him free access— 
to distinguish a great number of plants by their common 
names. As time went on, Tom grew to be rather afraid 
of Norton, and when he was present, displayed his uni- 
versal knowledge much less than formerly. 

Norton soon learned to see through his master, and 
never believed a word he said about the sciences in which 
he boasted such prefuudity. And yet they were yery 
good friends: for ‘Tow:, despite his boasting and showins 
off, was a genial, good-hearted fellow in the main. But 
the truth is, Norton soon ceased to think of school as a 
place for improvement. He was reconciled to it on ac- 
count of the jolly runs and sports he had in the valley 
going and returning, and still more on account of the 
happy hours he spent at the parsonage. 

arson Wilmot was accustomed to look at the school 
about once a week, to see how things were going on. 
He was a jolly-looking, stout gentleman, with head bald 
above, at a few grizzled, powdered locks below, a 
red nose, and shortish legs. He wore knee-breeches and 
silk stockings. In wet weather, or when he went hunt- 
ing, he cased his limbs in Hessian boots with tassels. 
His face was the picture of good health and good humour, 
with some choleric symptoms. He walked with his head 
thrown back and a stick in his hand, which he was ac- 
customed to bring down to the ground with a tremen- 
dous thud, as he would sometimes stop and talk with 
himself, apparently expostulating with or rating some 
one who had offended him. 


CHAPTER IX, 


HOW NORTON GOT HIS FOOTING AT THE RECTORY, 
AND IMPROVED HIS STANDING. 


As had been related at the revel, Parson Wilmot had 
distinguished Norton from his schoolfellows by making 
him his little letter-carrier, and this had led to the boy’s 
getting known to the family at the rectory. 

“Oh, papa, do let that boy, Norton Purnell, stay and 
play with us,” was the cry of little Gregory, on Norton’s 
first visit. I want to makea horse of him. Neither 
Sophy nor Gertrude nor Edgar will be my horse. Oh, 
do let him stay ; he will be such a nice horse.” 

“Pooh, pooh, child! He is not fit to play with you. 
He is a poor boy from the free school.” 

* Oh, pa, what then? I play with the dog, and mayn’t 
I play with a poor boy ?” 

* Well, well, you little monkey, the boy may stay with 
you this morning, and then you won't want to make a 
horse of me; but don’t ride him to death.” 

The children ran to Norton, and Gregory went up and 
said, * Papa says you may play with us. Come out in 
the playground behind the house, and you shall be my 
horse.” So they dragged Norton into the playground, 
and he, good-natured, galloped about the field with 
little Gregory on his back, until at last, finding him too 
heavy, he pitched him quietly over his head on a heap of 
. ‘Then they played “hare and hounds,” and 
“hide and seek,’ and taught Norton battliedore, and 
several other games of which he was ignorant before. 

These children were Sophia and Gregory Wilmot. 





Sophia was about Norton’s age; Gregory about six. 
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he others were Edgar and Gertrude Annesley; both 
were a little older than Sophia. : 

Mrs. Wilmot, who was a superior and accomplished 
woman, took a delight in educating her children herself, 
with the assistance of masters. She had offered, and 
Mrs, Annesley had eagerly accepted, the opportunity of 
Edgar and Gertrude taking their lessons with Sophia 
and Gregory, and being daily under Mrs. Wilmot’s 
superintendence. 

Sophia’s was one of those sweet and noble natures that 
seem attuned to all that is beautiful. From her very 
childhood, to see her was to love her. She was beautiful, 
but her loveliness was more that of a sculptor’s Madonna 
or Beatrice than of Raphael’s rounded beauties. 

Gertrude Annesley was also handsome, but with more 
of a flesh-and-blood kind of beauty. She was full of fun 
and sarcasm, and rather inclined to bea hoyden. Her 
brother Edgar was of pale complexion and almost Hebrew 
cast of features. He had large handsome black eyes, 
raven hair, glossy and curling. He was quick at his 
lessons, but equally quick at all mischief, When at 
home at the Hall, he spent a considerable portion of his 
time in the stables and the dog-kennels, or roaming 
about with his uncle’s gamekeeper. While still a boy, 
Edgar got to know all the bad characters about the 
place, and when they met there always seemed a sort of 
freemasonry between them. He was often seen in the 
low public-houses—especially at Jim Perkins’s—in the 
neighbourhood, treating the lowest of the boozers, and 
even sometimes, it had been whispered, sipping and 
smoking with them. A 

The plan of lessons at Chilton parsonage was this: 
Mr. Saunders, the master of the boarding-school in the 
neighbourhood, came thrice a week to give lessons in 
writing, Latin, and mathematics; a French teacher 
came over from Bath another morning; a dancing 
master who traversed the district called once a fortnight; 
and Mrs. Wilmot superintended all the studies, and 
taught the children their English lessons, music, and 
drawing. 

After this first essay, Gregory begged his papa for the 
loan of Norton as a horse again and again, until at last 
it became a rule for Norton to stay and play with the 
children whenever he had been to the post. Then it 
became a custom for Gregory to go to the free school 
and request leave for Norton to come and play with him ; 
and so, by and by, the boy was at the parsonage three or 
four times in a week. He was at first considered only as 
Gregory’s playmate, and tolerated in that capacity. 
Gregory and he became exceedingly fond of each other 
in consequence; and Sophia and Gertrude, finding no 
appearance of rudeness about him, but, on the contrary, 
great gentleness and a desire to please, began to forget 
that he belonged to another class than themselves, and 

to play with him as if he were a brother. 

Edgar was not sorry to have him, for he wanted some 
one rougher than the girls, He was glad to have help in 
rowing the boat about the pond while he fished, glad to 
have a companion who could join him in balls or marbles, 
and be ordered about somewhat, for Edgar never forgot 
Norton’s position. He seemed to take a sort of dislike 
to him from the beginning, as if there was a latent 
antipathy between their natures, and he never lost an 
opportunity of sneering at Norton, or reminding him of 
his low birth. If Norton had happened to strike Edgar 
with a ball, or with the end of the oar— You did that 
on purpose, Norton, just like a rude low-born fellow as 
_ are. I wonder you have the impudence to come 

ere to play with your betters,” Edgar would say. 

Words Jike these would rouse the indignation of 
Norton, and he would leave Edgar, and refuse to play 
with him again until he had in some way apologised, 

Sophia would often be witness of such insults, and 
would flash up into the utmost indignation. “Oh, Edgar! 





you miean, cowardly boy, to use such language as that 
to any one who comes here to play with us. And such 
falsehoods, too! You know very well that Norton did 
not mean to hurt you. I am ashamed of you.” 

These vindications of Norton by Sophia only raised 
against him a deeper and Lge ge dislike in the mind of 
Edgar. This was the drop of bitterness in the pleasant 
cup of Norton’s acquaintance with the parsonage; but 
there was so much beside that was charming there, that 
Norton could easily put up with this. 

Sometimes, when the weather did not permit out-of- 
door sports, the children would play in the schoolroom, 
and then Norton would get an idea of what the Wilmots 
and Annesleys were studying. He would borrow some 
of their old books, and get them from time to time to 
explain the difficulties which he met, 

It was prime fun for Sophia and Gertrude to play 
the schoolmistress in turn, and sit in a chair with the 
clothes-whisk in hand for a rod, and spectacles on nose, 
and make Norton repeat the French alphabet, or the 
auxiliary verbs, and scold him, and whisk him on the 
shoulder as he mispronounced. In this way Norton, by 
and by, nearly overtook his companions in French, and 
soon passed Gregory, and then Edgar, in Latin, 

Thus Norton’s daily experiences at the parsonage were 
an education to him. The children noticed directly and 
pointed out to him any mispronunciation of English, any 
provincialism, any solecism in manners; and Norton had 
the sense to bear censure, even when not in play, with 
good temper, and, what is more, took care to profit b7 it. 

Sophia’s strictures were courteous, and made with a 
kind of apology; but Gertrude took pleasure in merci- 
lessly quizzing him. She would make the place ring 
with some mistake in pronunciation, or some homely 
Somersetshire idiom that Norton had used. 

“ Oh, dear, Sophy, what do you think that boy Norton 
calls a squirrel? He calls it a squrrel!—a squrrel, a 
squrrel! Oh, I—!” 

If they wanted to go to the farmyard, she would 
mimic him, “ Come, let us go to Norton’s barken.” Or, 
to the garden, “Come, let us go to Norton’s gear’n.” 
And then they would laugh, and Norton with them. So, 
in time, Norton got laughed and corrected out of most 
of his provincialisms and awkwardness of manner, and 
his whole mode of speech and bearing became altered for 
the better by the influence of the rectory. 

Edgar of course did not condescend to correct Norton, 
though he contributed perhaps more than the rest to 
his improvement by the manifestation of haughty con- 
tempt and disgust, when the boy committed a mistake. 
This gave Norton a spur that awoke self-respect and 
ambition. 

Behind the rectory was a spacious old fish-pond, that 
received the flow of a small stream, whose waters were 
pretty well occupied by water-lilies, milfoil, mare’s tail, 
and other aquatic plants; and among these you might 
see the glancing forms of numerous trout. 

There was a small boat or punt on the pond, and the 
children were often in it, rowing or paddling their way 
through the tangled forest of water-plants. It was the 
delight of Edgar, on these occasions, to rock about the 
punt, and make the girls scream. 

One day Gertrude and Gregory had been detained in 
the schoolroom, and Sophia, Edgar, and Norton had 
entered the punt. Edgar was in a particularly mis- 
chievous mood, and, as soon as they got to the middle of 
the pond, began rocking the boat till the water came to 
about a quarter of an inch from the boat’s edge. It was 
in vain that Sophia bade him be quiet; he only grew the 
more reckless. “Oh, Norton!” said Sophia, “do make 
him be quiet. We shall all be drowned! Iam sure we 
shall.” Norton laid his hand on Edgar’s shoulder to 
steady him. “ Paws off, clodpole. How dare you touch 
me? I shall doasI like.’ And with a look of fury, he 
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began swinging the boat worse than ever. In a moment 
the boat overbalanced and upset, and they were all three 
in the water. 

Of course, with the first plunge, all had gone to 
the bottom; but Norton, on emerging, made use of the 
skill which he had acquired in Chilton brook and floated. 
He looked about for Sophia, and as soon as she came to 
the surface, swam to her, and caught her by the shoulder 
just as she was sinking again. He held her head above 
water with one hand, while he struck out with the other, 
and in this way reached the bank. 

She was more frightened than hurt, and after she had 
sputtered the water from her mouth and nose, and assured 
herself that she could open her eyes, she looked out for 
Edgar. “Oh, dear, dear!” she said, “ Edgar is drowned ! 
he is drowned! Oh! what shall we do?” 

In a moment Norton was striking out again towards 
the centre of the pond. He dived, but Sophia saw with 
horror that he came up without Edgar. She could not 
speak or scream. She was paralysed with terror. Again 
Norton dived and returned empty-handed. A third 
time he went down, found the body, and brought it to 
the surface. But now it was clear that Norton was 
nearly exhausted. He struck out feebly, and seemed to 
have great difficulty in keeping his head above the water. 
Still, though slowly, he forced himself with his burden 
towards the bank, and when he was near enough, Sophia 
reached out her hand, and, by main force, dragged the 
two on land. Edgar seemed quite dead, and Norton 
now lay on the ground motionless, and with his eyes 
closed. 

“ They are both dead ! i | are both dead ! ” she cried. 
“ My dear, noble Norton is dead, too!” And the little 
lady fell on his neck in an agony of grief. 

In a moment, however, she recollected herself, and 
rushed to the house to call for help. 

Now Norton was not dead. He was simply exhausted. 
He heard the sweet words of Sophia, and never forgot 
them—never forgot that affectionate falling on his 
neck, 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!” cried Sophia, bursting into 
the library where Mrs. Wilmot was sitting with the 
rector, “ Norton and Edgar are both dead. They are 
drowned; they are both drowned! drowned! I shall 
never be happy again ! ” 

Mrs, Wilmot and her husband rushed in the direction 
indicated by the hysterical girl, and found the two boys, 
Norton conscious, but Edgar apparently dead. They 
were both got into the house. Doctor Farnham was 
sent for, and after an hour’s perseverance with proper 
appliances, Edgar was restored, and put to bed, and 
Norton sent home in the parson’s carriage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot easily extracted from Sophia 
the story of the whole accident, of Edgar’s bad and 
Norton’s heroic conduct. And it was agreed both by 
the Wilmots and Mrs, Annesley, that Edgar ought now 
to be sent to boarding-school, where he would be under 
stricter discipline. So his studies at the parsonage and 
annoyances to Norton came to an end. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot and little Gregory were very 
grateful to Norton for saving their darling Sophia, and 
they became more attached to him than ever. 

“We really must do something for that fine fellow 
Norton,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

“Well, my dear, I’ve been thinking so, too,” said the 
rector. “But what can we do? I offered the little 
monkey a guinea for pocket-money, and, bless my soul, 
bless my soul, what do you think? he drew back as if 
he had been my lord bishop, saying—“‘ Excuse me, sir, 
i — take a reward for—for—for—simply doing my 

uty,’ 

“And a very pretty speech, too, even if a bishop 
a it, Just what I should have expectcd from 

im,” 





* Pooh, pooh, pooh, Bessie; you don’t know anything 
about it; you don’t know anything about it. Bless my 
soul, it won’t do to encourage pride in the lower orders, 
It won’t do to encourage pride, Bessie.” 

“Pshaw, my dear, you wouldn’t have called it pride 
in a gentleman’s son. But I think a better way 
would be to pay for his having a little better schooling 
than he is getting at the free school. Perhaps, with 
better teaching, he might rise to be a schoolmaster him- 
self, or land-surveyor, or something of that sort.” 

“Or a Methodist parson, or a radical demagogue, 
Bessie. No, no, Bessie. I’ll have nothing to do with 
raising the poor above their station. There’s too much 
insubordination ‘and confusion of ranks already. I say 
there’s too much insubordination and confusion. We 
are over-educating the lower classes. And, mark my 
words, Bessie—you mark my words; some day they'll 
be too highly educated to work. They won’t work, 
Bessie, and society will be turned upside down.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear. I am no more afraid of that 
than I am of the sky falling.” 

“You may not be afraid, Bessie; but it will come— 
it will come—mark my words. But I won’t help to 
bring it about by raising the poor above their station. 
No, Bessie; God has made one class te be servants, and 
another to be masters and mistresses, and I should think 
it presumption to interfere with his arrangements— 
I should think it presumption. There are different 
classes everywhere. Why, look at the bees; even they 
have a different class. There are workers, and drones, 
and queen bees—showing us that Providence means 
there should be different classes of people. I won’t go 
against Providence, Bessie—I won’t go against Pro- 
vidence,” 

“Well, you ought to do something for Norton, or 
it will be a shame upon us.” 

*T’'ll tell you what I'll do, Bessie; I'll help his father 
to bind him apprentice to a good trade—a shoemaker or 
tailor, 4 ery or mason, eh?” 

Mrs. Wilmot was obliged to be satisfied with this con- 
cession ; indeed, she was not sure that her husband’s 
plan might not be best, after all. - 


CHAPTER X. 


SPRING-TIME, ITS BUDS AND BLOSSOMS, AND A TOUCH 
OF ITS EAST WIND. 


Wuen Norton came again to the parsonage, to play 
with Gregory, Parson Wilmot began to be rather 
doubtful whether they were not raising Norton above 
his station, by giving him the run of the house in this 
way ; but Mrs, Wilmot represented that Gregory would 
be so lonely without a playmate, and thse Norton’s 
influence was so good with him, that he offered no more 
opposition. 

Somehow or other, Sophia seemed to grow somewhat 
shy of Norton, after the accident: perhaps it was that 
she was growing older. She did not join in play with 
him and Gregory as often as before. There began to 
grow up in the mind of Norton, too, feelings of a kind of 
veneration for Sophia which he had not felt before, 
Perhaps it was because he now looked at her, for the 
first time, from a little distance. She began to appear 
to him a being of altogether another sphere than his 
own. Her wonderful grace and beauty, the sound of 
her voice, her step, her motion, had the effect of musio 
upon his mind. He would draw Gregory to play upon 
the lawn, that he might listen to her playing and singing. 
In fact, Sophia Wilmot was fast becoming to the young 
peasant the ideal of etherealised humanity. He began 
to judge of everything in life by asking himself, “ What 
would Miss Wilmot think?” His own conduct, his 
deeds, his words, his very thoughts, were moulded by 
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reference to his ideal—by asking himself cotitinually 
What she would approve. 

And he could hardly have had, at present, a higher 
standard. Sophia was of that temperament aiid at that 
age to have an etithusiastic wotship for what was noble 
in lifé and character. There was oné Way in which 
Sophia could always be got to join the boys, and that 
wa? when they begged hér to read to them. Often 
wenld Norton petition for Miss Sophia to “ read someé- 
thing.” And if Gertrude were willing, they would go 
té the sutimer-house: and Gettrude would take her 
sketching; and Norton wotld keep Gregory quiet by 
the provess of shaping for hiin a ship, or twihing a whip, 
or thending a fishing-rod ; and Sophia would read, in her 
sweet, musical voice, of the wondrous things that knights 
did in tle olden times—killing dreadful dragons and 
other monsters, and rescuiiig oppresstd ladies from the 
castles of théir tyrants. And then shé would say, “ Oh, 
dear! I am sorry there are no dragons and monsters, 
no castles and tyrants, and no brave knights, now-a-days. 
There’s nothing for people to be noble about now. Oh, 
I should like to Have been one of those ladies; and had 
a brave knight riding through all sorts of dangers, and 
breaking down castle doors, and fighting with tyrants to 
deliver me. Oh, I wish men were a8 noble now 4s those 
knights were.” 

“Oh, Sophy,” Gertrude would say, looking up from 
her drawing, “don’t be silly. I think it is a greit deal 
better to livein these days, when there’s no fear that some 
great ugly baron will come along atid snap you up and 
carry you off with him, and shut you up in a dreadful 
castle like a prison. Besides, I don’t know if I should 
like a husband so dreadfully, re bemggge gery brave 
and good as one of those knights. y, if one were 
naughty, as Iam sure I should be, he would look so 
terrible, that it would frighten me into fits; or perhaps 
he would throw me out to the dragon, or shut ie up in 
the dungeon.” 

Sophia, however, would hold to it that she would like 
a knight as good as ever he could be, for then she would 
try to be good, like him. 

Norton listened with intense interest to these stories, 
and with admiration, sympathy, and worship for Sophia’s 
enthusiasm, And then came the question in his mind, 
how there could be brave and noble knights in the 
present day. He thought about it a great deal, and 
talked with his muther, who, being learned in inter- 
preting the alley«ries of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” gave 
him many suggestions; and, one day, when Gertrude 
was absent—for he could not talk before her—he told 
Sophia that he thought the stories of knights and 
dragons, and castles were only a, kind of parable, and 
that there were dragons to kill, and tyrants to put down, 
and dungeons to break open, always; and that men 
could be brave, true knights now, as well as in the old 
time. 

“ How can that be, Norton ? ” 

“Well, there are always bad things for us to fight 
against, There’s ignorance and wickedness, Miss Sophia. 





Look round at Chilton. You have no idea how dread. 
fully ighorarit tlie people are. They could not tell you, 
many of them, who Jesus Christ was. And then what 
Wickediiess theré is—such drunkenness, and swearing, 
aid quartelling, and fightitig, and I don’t know what 
besides. These are dragons, Miss Sophy, that, if I but 
knew how, I wotild be the brave knight to fight against 
atid kill.” 

© Well, I never thought of that, Nortoti.” 

“ And then theré are other monsters beside. T used to 
hear father talk about keepipg the wolf from the door, 
aiid I found out it meant ew oy off povetty. And 
poverty is a tionster, Miss Sophy—a sort of dreadful 
wolf with many heads. When he coines, he tears ani 
maniglés people dreadfully. I think many a poor man is 
a brave knight, it fighting against this monster, and 
keeping it away from his wife and children. My own 
father, Miss Sophy, is as brave a knight as ever was it 
this world. He fights, every day of lis life, as bravely as 
éver knight fought, to keep the many-headed wolf froni 
the door, and I shall be content if I can be as brave a 
knight a8 he is.” 

"Det tie, Norton; why, how in the world did you 
come to think of all this? Why, it is beautiful.” It 
makes the tittie of chivalry comé back. Ah, but where 
are the castles ?” 

“T have thought of them, too. They are the—what 
do you call them, Miss Sophy ?” 

“Call them? Do you mean, what aré they like?” 

“Yes, I iiean, those stupid, dark notions that people 
have, that won’t let in any light.” 

“ What, window-shutters, do you mean?” she said, 
ready to laugh. 

No, no; pre—pre—préjudices—that’s it. People have 
got such dreadful prejudices, Miss Sophy. They are 
just like high thick walls built round people’s thoughts, 
and they k the tiind—the fair lady—imprisoned, 
Now, I would be a knight, to break down the walls, and 
let the mind free.” 

“T don’t understand that, quite; but I suppose it is 
true. And so there may be knights, now. How nice! 
Well, my knight shall slay lots of dragons, and break 
down thany a castle,” concluded she, laughing. 

“Oh, what stuff you and Norton have been talking,” 
said Gregory. “ I don’t believe that there are any dragoiis, 
nor castles either. Itis all make-believe—just as when 

ou, Sophy, used to pretend your doll was a baby, or 
Hdgar, Norton, and I, used to pretend we were French 
and English.” 

The time thus had gone on very renga at school 
with Norton. His intercourse at tho parson had 
continued. He was constantly with Gregory, and often 
with Sophia and Gertrude. He had studied hard, 
evenings and mornings, had a tolerable acquaintance 
with geography and history, could read Charles XII. 
with somé ease, and coustrue a sentence in Cornelius 
Nepos with somie difficulty, when the events occurred 
which are recorded in the Daginning of this history. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRIST BEFORE THE DOOR. 


HERE are many ways in which the 
Christian discovers the Saviour’s 
presence at the door of his heart. 

When he takes the sacred yo- 
lume ard looks upot its inspired 
page, atid reads the words, ‘I will 
not leave you comfortless, I will 

comé to you,” he hears a voice speak- 
ing to his soul, “Disciple, in fulfil- 
mont of my promise, I am here.” In this 
precious volume, which makes wise unto 
eternal life, he hears his Lord. In these 


agg which contain the rule of life and 
u 


ty, in these revelations of the will of God, 
in these unfoldings of the Divine character, in these 
inspiring promises and predictions, all of which are 
full of Christ, the Christian hears his Master knock- 
ing at the gate of his soul. 

“The entrance of thy word giveth light,” O 
God! for it is Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, 
who comes in the embodiment of truth. 

Yes, by the sacred word, whether read or 
preached, the Redeemer knocks alike at the Chris- 
tian’s and the sinner’s door. Who has not felt the 
vibration of that knock, as the preacher has rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance, and a judg- 
ment to come, or as, in the silent hour of evening, 
after daily cares were laid aside, or on the quiet 
Sabbath, he read the ever-fresh and luminous 
pages of the lively oracles? Has not the finger of 
a form unseen pointed out new meaning in the 
words of Christ, and a voice as from another world 
applied, with force and pertinence unfelt before, the 
words of Holy Writ? How many Christians can 
tell of experiences like these! How many can 
remember times of doubt and datkness, when the 


THE 


270, in her little house of blue, 
iG Dotted with nails of white, 
Set there, like silver stars, to charm 
Away the grave’s dark night— 


Our darling lies, her tiny hands 
Folded across her breast, 

As in mute testimony to 
Tho sweetness of her rest. 


Beautiful is the dawning calm 
Upon the little brow ; 

Thank God! no gathering mists of sin 
Can ever cloud it now, 








soul, tossed and disquieted, sought relief from that 
book which never fails, and found the passage 
which solved all doubts, and hushed the tumults 
and qtiestionings of the mind. And when sorrow 
had spread its black wing over the life, and brooded 
like an ill-omened bird above a scene of woe, has 
not the Divine Friend drawn near, and repeated 
words whose meaning was never felt before—‘‘ In 
me ye shail have peace ?” 

And when death draws nigh, is there not one 
who knocks for entrance just before the messenger, 
and whispers to the fainting heart, ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: and who- 
rie tol liveth and believeth in me shall never 

eP” 

By all holy examples, by the lives of the good 
and pure, by the influence of Christian acts, by a 
mother’s tender entreaties, by a father’s solenin 
counsels, by the memories of the pious dead, by 
the simple words of such little children as Jesus 
took in his arms and blessed, the Sayiour knocks at 
many closed, and barred, and unresponsive hearts. 

And what are the mercies that support and beau- 
tify our earthly life, but his gentle pleadings for 
admission to our gratitude and love? ose 
hand supplies our wants ? whose care encircles our 
emer and wards off danger and disease ? whose 

lessing swectens domestic bliss, and makes home 
dear and holy? Whose smile adorns our day, and 
fringes the rough edges of a dark world with light 
divine P who bids the stars shine in the gloomiest 
night of trial, and brings again the morning of 
hope and joy? In all providences and in all mer- 
cies may we not hear, if we listen, these sacred 
words, ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock?” 


HOSTAGE. 


And see, her locks are tinged with gold— 
Perhapsher young life’s sun 

Touched them in setting, as a sign 
Tts journey was not done. 


That ’twas but sunk behind the hills 
Our vision may not climb, 

To shine, with an unclouded light, 
In heayen’s holier clime. 


Wife! as a hostage let us keep 
These rippled strands of hair, 
That we may claim our pet one back, 
In the day that we meet her there. 
A. W. B. 
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THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


a any of our readers who are fond of gathering 
flowers, or cultivating flower-gardens, we can warmly 
commend a little volume entitled “The Four Seasons,” 
which has just appeared.* The plants peculiar to each 
season are all treated of in a popular and entertaining 
manner. Under “Spring,” we have“ cruciform plants” 
discussed. The leguminous and composite plants fall 
respectively to the share of “ Summer” and “ Autumn ;” 
while the flowerless plants, such as ferns, mosses, lichens, 
sea-weed, and mushrooms, are reserved for “‘ Winter.” 
This book gives a popular insight into the botanical 
properties of the plants, and is enlivened with numerous 
anecdotes, and a variety of general information. Two 
brief extracts will give a good idea of the author’s mode 
of treatment, and style of writing :— 


During the spring (she says) we can seldom take a 
country walk without coming upon a potato-field in blossom. 
Potatoes were first brought from America by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, about the year 1597. ‘The calyxis mono-sepalous, 
and the blossom mono-petalous, each with four or five clefts 
in the border, The leaves are generally of a dusky-green 
colour. In shape, the blossom is like an open, shallow vase. 
The dark-green balls thatsucceed the white or purple 
blossoms are called seed-vessels, or fruit. When the seeds 
are sown, they produce a great many varieties ; so that in 
order to insure the production of potatoes of the same 
quality as those of the parent plant, they must be propa- 
gated by planting what are called the eyes, which are 
undeveloped buds growing on the potato itself. The 
potato, the capsicum, and the tomato, which are found so 
useful as food ; and the henbane, the deadly nightshade, 
the belladonna, and the tobacco, all known to be poisonous 
when taken internally, belong to the solanum family. 
Tobacco, as well as the custom of smoking it, and taking it 
povenes as snuff, was brought into England by Sir Walter 

leigh, after his discovery of Virginia, to which he gave 
its name in honour of Queen Elizabeth. King James I. 
took such a dislike to the smell of this plant, that he wrote 
a pamphlet against the habit of smoking, and called it a 
“*Counterblast to Tobacco,” The name ‘ tobacco” comes 
from the island of Tebago, where it was first discovered. 
It has its generic name, “ nicotiana,” from Nicot, who hap- 
pened to the French Ambassador to Portugal at the 
time of the introduction of the plant into Europe, and who 
is said to have offered the first pinch of snuff taken in 
France to Catherine de Medici, 


The following interesting information on the subject 
of paper is to be found a few pages farther on:— 


The word “paper” comes from the plant papyrus ; and 
from the ancient custom of writing upon leaves, we say, 
“the leaves of a book ;” but the word “ book” is from the 
Saxon word bec, or “ beech,” their tablets of beech-wood 
having been used by our ancestors for writing upon, as 
ivory or porcelain tablets are sometimes used to this day. 
Liber, the Latin for ‘‘ book,” signifies the bark of a tree, 
upon which people also formerly wrote; and volwmen, a 
‘* roll,” was the manuscript rolled up, for bark could not be 
rolled up like paper, without crushing or splitting. From 
liber and volumen come our English words “library” and 
“‘volume.” Paper was first made in England about the year 
1300, and it appears to have been first made of linen rags 


* “The Four Seasons; a Short Account of the Structure of Plants,"’ 
London: Griffith and Farran, 





about half a century later. The first paper-mill in England 
was erected in the year 1588, 


These passages will show how the more scientific and 
botanical portions of the*book are relieved with pleasant 
pieces of information. The cuts are all that could be 
desired. The coloured ones are especially happy in con- 
veying a most correct idea of the original. 

From flowers to poetry is a natural and easy step. 
The poems of Burns have become household favourites, 
not only in the land of his birth, but everywhere 
throughout the United Kingdom. We have never seen 
a more charmingly printed or more beautifully illus- 
trated edition than that being published by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, of Glasgow.* It is a worthy tribute to the 
genius of the first of Scotch poets, and is freed from the 
small blemishes which, in the shape of an occasional low 
or vulgar expression, marred the otherwise unexceptional 
beauty of other editions of Burns’s poems. 

“ Undertones,’ + a set of poems by Mr. Buchanan, 
deserves our warmest praise and commendation. It is 
seldom indeed that in a volume of modern poetry we 
meet with so much freshness of thought, novelty of con- 
struction, and elegance and vigour of diction, as in this 
volume. The “ Undertones” are poetic voices from Ades 
and from Pan—from the naiad and the satyr—Venus 
Cytherea, Selene, Iris, Orpheus, Penelope, Sappho, and 
others, Nearly every “ Undertone” is constructed to a 
different metre, and thus the volume is entirely free 
from monotony. While every poem possesses undoubted 
merit, there is here and there a fluency of thought and 
diction quite equal to anything which we have ever met 
with in this class of verse. The following stanza from 
“ Ades” gives a good idea of the general style of this 

oem :— 
: ‘* Whereon the caves of precious stones 
Grew bright as moonlight thrown on death, 
And red gold brightened, and the breath 
Drew greenness moist from fleshless bones ; 
And every cave was murmuring— 
* O River, cease to flow and sing, 
And bear the tall bride on thy banks to the footstool 
of thy king!’” 
The ec lines from “ Pygmalion, the sculptor,” 
are perhaps of the kind unequalled :— 
* Blue night. I threw the lattice open wide, 
Drinking the odorous air; and from my height 
I saw the watch-fires of the town, and hear 
The gradual dying of the murmurous day. 
Then, as the twilight deepen’d, on her limbs 
The silver lances of the s and moon 
Were shattered, and the shining fragments fell 
Like jewels at her feet. The Cyprian star 
mnt d to liquid emerald where it hung 
n the ribb’d ledges of the darkening hills, 
Gazing upon her; and, as ina dream, 
Methought the marble, underneath that look, 
Stirr’d—like a bank of milky een 
Kiss’d into tumult by a wind of light.” 

An occasional volume such as Mr. Buchanan’s 
poetry is indeed a poetical oasis in the dry desert of 
modern verse. 


* “The Illustrated Family Burns, with an Original Memoir.” 
Glasgow: William Mackenzie, 

t ory: by Robert Buchanan. London: Edward Moxon 
and Co, : 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE bar 
and . Grascow arp Lowpon. f 
BAEER’S TRUE UECOLOUBED TEA 
with strength, and 


aS more whole- 
ne than the Tea in ordinary use. tp Dkamiata, Conteetonarn, 
&c., throughout the ki t6 





Bie TB, \pWINSIMED SONS 
we Peuiiste 


30, BERNERS 8T,, OXFORD ST 
Ov Cross Railway Station. 
Borer painless Artificial Teeth are unequalled for econo 
mfort, and all purposes of articulation and masticati: n. perations of 
kind being unnecessary, the most nervous patient can be supplied 


sewerage or incon 
feo Tezth from 5s. eae, ee 
and enccess of their system, vide “ Lancet.” 
&t.,, Oxford St.; 448, Strand, London; 
15, Wittetriaegste,. 3 10 Norfolk St., Sheffield; 4, Bast Parade, 
Lam: ent eS ee Scarbro 
Observe—Estab. 1830. No connection with any of the same name. {2 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
ra sen f Tne il Patalenoy, Honrtar, m, Charen 
suffering from Worma, dc, 


BRAGG’S 
repeat for Mia clebrated Bisnis, sold in So. and te, Bottlen by 3. Te 
hem aay Wi Street ; aaee Sunes and Co, 150, “hSford d 
Street; and all Chemists in the United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassall's 
report in the August 30, 1863. [3 
“BXCELSIOR!” “EXCELSIOR!” 


FAMILY St SEWING & EMBROIDERING MACHINES, 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, ARE 


THE SIMPLEST, 








# ing = are easy io operate, simple to learn, quiet in action, and not 
liable to derangement. They TUCK, KEM, PELL, GATHER, CORD, 
QUILT, BRAID, and EMBROIDER, Sews with equal ease on any — 
of material, from two ordinary reels, requites no re-winding, and 
seam, if cut at every inch, will not rip. 
Price from £6 G+. Lists Free. 
WHIGHT AND MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. 


MANUFACTORY: GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH. {4 
——menae 





FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 





J. THOMPSON’S 


KALYDOR SOAP, 


qualities of Cosmetiques, for era ih gl J 
xion. In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
6d. per Tablet. 


J. THOMPSON, 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C., 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Berea; Glycerine, and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. {8 


Beg Basa GLASS, EARTHENWARE, &o. 





JACKSOn’s OL ENT 


i quarters 
by Chemists, &c., and wholesale by the 
de Houses. A Sample Bottle per 
Post, free for 14 Stamps, from the 


fis 








Duty 
off 


im 
ae aur ae Price. 
ie only Unoolored Teas” 


AGENTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ILIOUS AFFECTIONS, and Stomach Complaints 
induced by ph ie heat of too liberal diet, if not early 
hecked, are often attended with serious consequences, any one 

















THE PATENT CAZELINE OIL, 
. SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 


FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
Ce ee ee ae eae 
Pe sgematanteen the uisites which 
ame hess Geeientias 9. aaeny se ewwree sreniee It is warranted 
non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 

cbjectionchia wane, aad ~ oe  mengy brilliant at ight. It is 
for use in the and parlours of the affluent; while, in 
suitable for the cottagesof the people, By 
use a bright and cheerfal can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow 


The homes of the may receive a new attraction by the intro- 


duction of such a light. 
ng specially Seen: ie Tee Tenens 
MITH, & Co., 


have so 


'q 
finds his ideas less clear than usual, his head dizzy, and he fs indisposed 
for all exertion, physical or mental, he may be quite sure tht he is in 
immediate want of some cooling and purifying medicine. Let him send 
at ence for a box of Holioway’s Pills, after a few doses of which his head 
will be clear again, his spirits be elevated, and all his energies restored. 
Printed directions for the guidance of patients in the use of this admira- 
ble medicine are affixed to every box. { 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


pHs excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick h 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the 
stomach and bowels; and for elderly people, or where an occasional 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly celia, removing all obstruc- 
tions, the distressing headache so very Be ws with the sex, depression 
of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 
sallowness of the skin, and giving a healthy, juvenile bloom to the 


ar er 1s, 1d. and 2s. 94. per Box, by all Medicine Vendors. f10 











Agents are bei sepebaest 
for its sale. For terms of Agency 
Frercuvrcy Srreret. Lonpoy. [5 


7 RCASTSDIAMOND 
“ BLACK LEAD. 


Used in the Palaces of 


THE QUEEN 


and the 


PRINCE OF WALES 


MORE CLEANLY, POLIGHES MORE QUICKLY, AND CHEAPER, 
Because it is less wasteful, and because Bee little goes a ae 
other kind. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, &c. 
Recxirt anv Sons, Suffolk Lane, Upper Thames 8t., E.C., and Hall. (17 





INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION, 
TWINBERROW’S 


DANDELION, GAMOMILE, AND RHUBARB PILLS. 


A Never-raitime Besapr. 
2; Edwards Street, Portman Square, Lendon, EC. [il 


Rosson s CELEBRATED MEDICATED 
COTTON WOOL.—No family sheuld be without this valuable 
preparation. A sure relief and ultimate cure fer Colds, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Tic-doloureux, Sciatica, and F vege 
of the Chest and Lungs, For the vagy: mer = of 

Bruises in the Skin, it is most invaluable, “tn highest 

character have been received from @ ean 
physicians, who specially recommend it for any of the above cases. In 
comkata, ta. lad. 2s, 3d, and 4s. 64. To be obtained through any 
chemist in to: wm of counry, oie from the pooper, 5 
High Holborn, fiz 





London. 
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The Duty being Reduced, | UR ister our older 2 gomuty vei ore rperain ga 


and effc ious curing Indigestion and Stomach comnlaints.”” Prdhuilesorn 
UINE »COCOA; 'Ground, Flaked. and’ Na 
ae per lb.” Eve: article of ‘Grocery genuine at MERSDITAS A : 
ey he oS 2. Strand, opposite Somerset House. Has bee i 
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EWTONs WILSON and. CO ATENT. ISEWi . 

N MACHINES, es testo a LS Fe and ta SWING € ' al 

and — to! ie ar om a Ms ernst Tee ae Hho p 
rangement. i¥I jeack her sgordaa aS apc geal | nih 
stitch; withpustehae alteratiea Saacie! - WEDD! x R . 

material. |. Catalogues and sees free. “CENTRAL YEO? pees 
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JOHN GOSNELT, Ct ke) 





pricelsAad : ge eh 2 fr Chart Lomtar 
Teeth.Sold by a Petunere nid Cheniis' Sah icin ang" Court: Lomb ard i 
Street, London, BiG, pe PE gree PES BB. ‘ 
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ARKINS & pare 


24, & 25, OXFORD-STRE Ey 


| Couxiage | Paid’ on Ord grsnabove. 2 40s.) to’ "any. Railway Station in Englan 
NO OHARGE FOR PLAIN f STAMPING. | COLOURED, STAMPING reduced to 1s. per, 100. | 

By far the Cheapest House in England for T A uM 

WRITING: PAPERS AND. ENVELOPES. |f ORTRAI LB 

_ ‘& Choice of 5,000. from 2s" 6d 

“so ¢ WRITING CASES”. 

120 SHEETS Nore PAPER for - -.¢ 

120 do, Thick — dos: for, <= 3] DESPATCH. BOXES. 

120 _ do) Black'Bordered do. for o WORK BOXES... 

250°USEFUL ENVELOPES for - 9 SCRAP BOOKS. 


| 1,000 -BAPRADARGE do, for - -.-. SI oye BOXE 
10,000 BUSINESS “ENVELOPES for -"- 35 NVELOPE: o 


A GREATREDUCTION IN PRICE UPON. QU fies | BLOTTING BOOKS 
15,000 SER aa | 
| Boe Ree 5 GUINEAS | BAGS & peicuss 
Binagip ee WEDDING, AND  SGENT-BOTTLES © 
CHRISTENING PRESENTS, CIGAR CASES... LBUMS & CARD TR 
AT NERY, ;REAS ONABLE. ‘PRIGES. peat immense. Variety. of other Artiol 
-Bagatelle Bogrds, Billiard Tables. ‘@ll sizes), Chess, Draughits, and every kind of In- door Games.: 


| THE PUBLIC ' BU EEEABD AT. WHOLESALE aie 


SIP IVOPDPI DDO DD GFT OT) 
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50 Samples! sud pot fret. \ sees ‘nt 00 maa Sears. 
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Silent, . Bimple, Compact, Artistic; Bffcient, Durable, ‘aud “Oheap. : 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


& The Gold Medal hos been awarded to this Machine for “ Perfection of Work, and Stillness of Runninge 
All Machines. Warranted... Illustrated Price Lists, containing full particulars, gratis and post free, 


PRICE FROM £8. : 
185, REGENT STREET, LONDON 






























